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ON THE RELATION OF HORACE TO ARISTOTLE 
IN LITERARY CRITICISM! 


I. UP TO 1500 


HORACE, says Bernardo Parthenio, “‘pare haver tenuti i piedi fissi negli 
istessi vestigi d’esso Aristotele.’” Ben Jonson also spoke of Aristotle as “hee 
that taught” Horace.* Were such opinions the result of their own observa- 
tion that the Poetics of Aristotle is concerned almost wholly with tragedy 
and epic and that the Ars Poetica deals also with drama and epic, though 
the achievement of its author was in a kind of poetry quite different? The 
answer may be sought in history. 

Aristotle’s views were of great influence in the age after him, both among 
his immediate followers and among those of other schools. The Alexandrine 
age was one of theory rather than of original creation, and its theory was 
much concerned with the literary genera.‘ Literary philosophy became 
philology and grammar. But the Aristotelian influence continued. The 
short epic of Apollonius Rhodius seems to rise from the objections made in 
the Poetics against even the Homeric poems.5 In their occupation with the 
types, scholars revived interest in the satyr drama, though Aristotle him- 
self had passed over it, presumably as archaic. Aristotle’s discussion of the 
probable and necessary was hardened into three things, that like truth 
(res ficta), that not like truth (fabula), the true itself (fama).® 

The Poetics itself seems to have continued to circulate, as well as Aris- 
totle’s lost work, Peri Poetikas. The former may well have been known in 
Rome and even have come into the hands of Horace, perhaps when he was 
in Athens.’ The large number of points of contact between his work and the 
Poetics inclines one to believe that he had himself seen Aristotle’s treatise.® 
His friend Philodemus more than once cites the Poetics. 

There are also important indirect sources for Aristotelian ideas. The 
scholiast Porphyrion wrote that Horace “‘congessit praecepta Neoptolemi 
ro) Ilapsdvov de arte poetica non quidem omnia sed eminentissima.”® The 


1 A review of Marvin T. Herrick, The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criti- 
cism, 1531-1555, The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1946. Pp. viii, 117. There is a re- 
production of the title page of the commentary on the Ars Poetica by Franciscus Philippus 
Pedimontius, Venetiis, 1546. 

Professor Herrick divides his treatment into chapters on Nature and Art, Poetic Imita- 
tion, The Function of Poetry, Decorum, Epic Poetry vs. Tragedy, The Dramatic “Rules.” 
The wealth of citations from the Latin commentators on Aristotle and Horace make the volume 
a key to the criticism of the period considered. Even those having at hand the sources dealt 
with will often turn to this volume for aid in finding quickly passages desired. The dates in the 
title indicate that the author considers the body of criticism to have been formed within the 
period. The Aristotelian-Horatian views of Sidney, Jonson, Milton, and Dryden are dealt with. 
All students of Renaissance criticism will find Professor Herrick’s work of value. 

2 Bernardino Parthenio, Della Imitatione, Venice, 1560, p. 6. 

8 Timber, ed. Castelain, Paris [n.d.], p. 127. 

* Augusto Rostagni, Arte Poetica di Orazio, Torino, 1930, pp. li-Ixvi. 

5 Poetics, 26.62b5-7. 

® Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1, 8, 13. 

7 Roy C. Flickinger, When Could Horace Have Become Acquainted with Aristotle’s Poetics? 
American Philological Association, Proceedings for 1939, pp. xxxiii-v. 

8 Rostagni, op. cit., gives Aristotelian parallels in some sixty different places. See also 
J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity, Cambridge, 1934, 11, 83, 85-87. Through the 
kidness of Mrs. Flickinger we have also seen an unpublished paper by the late Professor Flick- 
inger in which he gives further parallels. 

* Acronis et Porphyrionis Commentarii in Q. Horatium Flaccwm, ed. Hauthal, Berlin, 1866, 
Porphyrion in Art. Poet., line 1. 
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work of Neoptolemus, supposedly a Peripatetic, is known only through 
quotations in the Peri Poiematon of Philodemus. Horace is supposed to have 
derived from Neoptolemus his lines: 


Ego nec studium sine divite vena 
nec rude quid prosit video ingenium (499-410). 


Likewise the three-fold division: poesis, poema, poeta. Of the first two Ben 
Jonson writes (after Scaliger): “A Poeme ... is the worke of the Poet; the 
end, and fruit of his labour, and studye. Poesy is his skill, or Crafte of mak- 
ing: the very fiction it selfe, the reason, or forme of the worke. And these 
three voices differ, as the thing done, the doing, and the doer; the thing 
fain’d, the faining, and the fainer; so the Poeme, the Poesy, and the Poet.’ 
From Neoptolemus come also the famous lines: 


Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 
aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
lectorem delectando pariterque monendo (333-344). 


This moral view of poetry seems to have been generally, though not in- 
variably, held by the Greeks after Aristotle." To admit this is not to affirm 
that Aristotle’s theory was ethical, but it is to allow that Horace may have 
derived such a theory from writers whom he supposed to be followers of 
Aristotle. As a follower of the Peripatetic Neoptolemus, Horace is a fol- 
lower of Aristotle.” It should, however, be observed that some scholars 
minimize this influence and emphasize the originality of Horace, though 
the influence of Neoptolemus is not wholly denied.” 

One striking Aristotelian idea is not mentioned by Horace, namely, the 
catharsis. This was known to some of the followers of Aristotle, such as the 
author of the Tractatus Coislinianus. It seems now unlikely that a man writ- 
ing an Aristotelian treatise on poetry could omit it. Was it little emphasized 
or even unmentioned by the Peripatetics from whom Horace learned? 

In spite of puzzles and different interpretations, then, one can feel that 
the Renaissance students who found Horace like Aristotle would not feel 
uncomfortable in the company of modern scholars. 

The Renaissance view, however, includes much that came after the 
death of Horace. To St. Augustine it appeared that the theatre was bad: 


At enim non traduntur ista sacris deorum, sed fabulis poetarum. Nolo dicere illa mystica quam 
ista theatrica esse turpiora; hoc dico, quod negantes convincit historia, eosdem illos ludos, 
in quibus regnant figmenta poetarum, non per inperitum obsequium sacris deorum suorum 
intulisse Romanos, sed ipsosdeos. . . . Nam ingravescente pestilentia ludi scaenici auctoritate 
pontificum Romae primitus instituti sunt... .Adulterum Iovem si poetae fallaciter pro- 
diderunt, dii utique casti, quia tantum nefas per humanos ludos confictum est, non quia 
neglectum, irasci ac vindicare debuerunt. At haec sunt scaenicorum tolerabiliora ludorum, 


1° Timber, ed. Castelain, pp. 120-121. 

11S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1923, pp. 215-239. 

12 So Augusto Rostagni, Arte Poetica di Orazio, Torino, 1930, pp. xli-xciv. 

Cf. also: “Dass diese Lehre des Horaz (Ars Poetica 189) auf die Theorie der Peripatetiker 
zurtickgeht, wie alles, was er in dieser Art vortrigt, kann nicht zweifelhaft sein; sie wiederum, 
fiir die der grésste Tragiker Sophokles war, kénnen nicht aus etwa zeitgendssischen Stiicken, 
sondern nur aus klassischen ihr Gesetz gezogen haben” Walther Kranz, Stasimon, Berlin, 
1933, p. 203; see also p. 309). 

18 Otto Immisch, Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst, in Philologus, Supplementband, 
XxIV, Leipzig 1932, pp. 21-32. Philodemus presents also the ideas of the Peripatetic Herakleides 
of Pontus (Christian Jensen, “Herakleides vom Pontos bei Philodem und Horaz,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch., Phil. hist. Klasse, 1936, 292-320. 
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comoediae scilicet et tragoediae, hoc est fabulae poetarum agendae in spectaculis multa rerum 
turpitudine, sed nulla saltem, sicut alia multa, verborum obscenitate compositae; quas etiam 
inter oa, 5" honesta ac liberalia vocantur, pueri legere et discere coguntur a senibus (De 
civitate dei, 2.8). 


Even John Wesley thought something could be said for plays, though he 
called the British theatre of his day “‘the sink of all profaneness.’™“ 

Since his view is moral, Augustine approved the prohibition of plays by 
the Romans: 


Lee autem hinc senserint Romani veteres, Cicero testatur in libris, quos de re publica scripsit, 
ubi Scipio disputans ait: ““Numquam comoediae, nisi consuetudo vitae pateretur, probare sua 
theatris flagitia potuissent.’’ Et Graeci quidem antiquiores vitiosae suae opinionis quandam 
convenientiam servarunt, apud quos fuit etiam lege concessum, ut quod vellet comoedia, de 
quo vellet, nominatim disceret. ... “‘Patiamur, inquit [Africanus], etsi eius modi cives a 
censore melius est quam a poeta notari.” . . . Graeci quamquam inverecundius, tamen con- 
venientius licere voluerunt, cum viderent diis suis accepta et grata esse opprobria non tantum 
hominum, verum et ipsorum deorum in scaenicis fabulis sive a poetis essent illa conficta, sive 
flagitia eorum vera commemorarentur et agerentur in theatris atque ab eorum cultoribus 
utinam solo risu, ac non etiam imitatione digna viderentur (0. cit., 2.9). 


Augustine therefore proceeds to attack the poets themselves, and commends 
Plato: 


Deinde quaerimus, ipsi poetae talium fabularum compositores, qui duodecim tabularum lege 
prohibentur famam laedere civium, tam probosa in deos convicia iaculantes cur non ut scaenici 
habeantur inhonesti. Qua ratione rectum est, ut poeticorum figmentorum et ignominiosorum 
deorum infamentur actores, honorentur auctores? An forte Graeco Platoni potius palma 
danda est, qui cum ratione formaret, qualis esse civitas debeat, tamquam adversarios veritatis 
poetas censuit urbe pellendos? Iste vero et deorum iniurias indigne tulit et fucari corrumpique 
figmentis animos civium noluit. Confer nunc Platonis humanitatem a civibus decipiendis 
poetas urbe pellentem cum deorum divinitate honori suo ludos scaenicos expetente. Ile, ne 
talia vel scriberentur, etsi non persuasit disputando, tamen suasit levitati lasciviaeque Grae- 
corum ... Platoni haec turpia et nefanda prohibenti. . . . Ille [i.e., Plato] cuncta poetica fig- 
menta condemnat (op. cit., 2.14). 


Augustine’s City of God circulated so widely and was so influential that it 
perhaps may be counted the chief force in establishing the notion that Plato 
was an enemy of art. Any view believed to be Plato’s would have been in- 
fluential at a time when Abelard was writing of Plato as “‘ille maximus 
philosophorum Plato.’ It is hardly too much to say that modern students 
who represent Plato as hostile to poetry are Augustinians. Augustine’s view 
is obviously that of a Christian propagandist, quite without aesthetic qual- 
ity. In his Christian Doctrine, however, he approaches aesthetic speculation; 
at least, he shows himself a lover of literary art. But this art even there 
appears in the sermon and is to be used in the service of the Christian 
faith. He is able, therefore, to take over the rhetorical theory of Cicero. 
As a lawyer can not win his case unless he moves his audience, so a preacher 
can not win converts unless he moves his hearers. Such rhetorical theory 
was to appear as poetical theory for centuries, as when Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote: 


Yet do I think that no man is so much philophilosophos as to compare the philosopher, in 
moving, with the poet. And that moving is of a higher degree than teaching, it may by this 
appear, that it is well-nigh both the cause and the effect of teaching. For who will be taught, 
if he be not moved with desire to be taught, and what so much — | doth that teaching bring 


1 Sermons on Several Occasions, New York, 1815, 11, 224. 
_ 1 Theologia, “Summi boni,” bk. 1, chap. 5; in Heinrich Ostlender’s edition (Miinster in 
Westfalen, 1939), p. 13, line 5. Cf. also 15.29; 48.1; 88.34. 
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forth (I speak still of moral doctrine) as that it moveth one to do that which it doth teach? 
(Defense of Poesie).* 

Sidney, to be sure, like many before him, had admitted all types of litera- 
ture, even comedy presenting evil characters, though conceding that it had 
been abused by “naughty play-makers and stage-keepers.’’ The Middle Ages 
seemingly were ruled by the ethical theory of poetry, as Dante makes clear 
in his letter to Can Grande and Boccaccio in his Life of Dante and Genealogy 
of the Gods. The last work, which hardly could have been approved for the 
City of God, shows how far from Augustine the Augustinian theory had 
gone. Indeed Boccaccio is almost trying to extenuate Augustine. And may 
there not have been in the Middle Ages some heretics, whose books are lost 
to us, who had other notions of art? 

To men holding an extreme ethical view of poetry, the Ars Poetica was 
the chief treatise on poetry available. There still survive a considerable 
number of manuscripts from the ninth century.’’ Quotations from the Ars 
Poetica up to 1300 have been listed;'* there are some 250, from all parts of 
the epistle. Doubtless some of them are not from complete texts, yet it 
appears that such texts could not have been far in the background. Dante 
was familiar with the Ars Poetica; at least he quotes from it four times, 
and otherwise uses it.’* Horace’s remarks on the drama would have meant 
little to the late Middle Ages,”° but his ethical emphasis would have seemed 
familiar enough. The lines (333-344) that especially state this are among 
those quoted before 1300." But it was not necessary for the Middle Ages to 
learn an ethical theory from Horace; he could have confirmed them in a 
belief already held. Perhaps by Dante’s time Horace’s “‘prodesse aut delec- 
tare” was becoming Sidney’s “‘delightful teaching,” with but a single aim 


for the poet.” This theory, in spite of some protest,” was to rule the six- 


teenth century. 

Until recently it has been supposed that Aristotle’s Poetics could not 
have entered into the thought of mediaeval theorists, except by means of 
Arabian paraphrase, but two Latin manuscripts have been discovered, one 
at Toledo, one at Eton. The translations are so good as to merit attention 
from students of the Greek text.% This suggests, then, some circulation of 
the Poetics in Latin and raises the probability that traces of its influence 
will some day be discovered. However puzzling parts of it would have been 
in Dante’s time, it would still have been read with avidity. Its failure to 
circulate seems one of the mysteries of intellectual history. Any who did 
read it, however, would presumably have done what Ben Jonson seemingly 
did in the seventeenth century,™ assume that Aristotle also held an ethical 


16 For some other instances see Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden, New York, 
1940, pp. 459-461. 

i7 Q. Horatit Flacci Opera, recens. O. Keller and A. Holder, Lipsiae, 1899, pp. v-xlv. 

18M. Manitius, Analekten sur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter (bis 1300), Géttingen 
1893. 

1® Dante, De vulgari eloqguentia, commentato da Aristide Marigo, Firenze, 1938, pp. 190- 
192. 

2%” Thid., pp. 192-193. 

*1 Manitius, of. cit., pp. 52, 67, 74, 79, 80, 82, 97, 101, 118. 

= For Dante see Convivio 2.12; De vulg. elog. 2.4.12, with Marigo’s note (op. cit.); Inferno 
1.87. 

*3 Lodovico Castelvetro, Poetica d’Aristotele, Basle, 1576, p. 140. Translated in Gilbert, 
op. cit., p. 317. 

*% E. Franceschini, “La Poetica di Aristotele nel secolo xm1,’”’ Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, 
1935, pp. 530 ff. 

% See Section 3, below. 
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view of poetry. The ethical view, quite apart from Horace, was through the 
Middle Ages and into the Renaissance so strong that when the Poetics of 
Aristotle became generally known, no one seems to have observed that it 
did not emphasize the didactic purpose of poetry. That purpose was taken 
for granted; no conflict with Horace, or even with the limited view of de- 
lightful teaching, was imagined. If, as St. Thomas had shown, Aristotle was 
generally a supporter of orthodoxy in ethics and politics, why not in poetics 
as well? 

There are, then, two currents that join to make easy the bringing to- 
gether of Aristotle and Horace in the sixteenth century.” One is the original 
Aristotelianism of the Ars Poetica, possibly derived in part from Aristotle 
himself, probably in great part from later Peripatetics. The other, the 
ethical tone given to speculation on poetry by the mediaeval church, gave 
sixteenth-century students so strong a belief in poetry as teaching that they 
assumed the Poetics to rest on a didactic basis, even though such a basis is 
not immediately evident. Hence there was no difficulty in adding the newly 
circulated Poetics to the Ars Poetica already well known. 


II. SEXTEENTH CENTURY 


In 1540 Alessandro Piccolomini spoke of the end of poetry as “‘il cercar 
di persuader pel mezzo del diletto.’””’ This compact expression of the theory 
of his age, with its foreshadowing of Sidney, is perhaps his own formulation. 
Yet to anyone wishing to understand poetry he can say: 


Il vostro fondamento principal sia intorno 4 quel bréve trattato della Poetica d’Aristotele, 
procacciando d’udirla 4 viva voce dichiarar da qualche persona dotissima: e tanto pia, per non 
esser, ch’io sappia, interprete alcuno. E io in questo puotrd giovarvi, con farvi, parte 


*% The problem of the five acts, mentioned by Horace (189-190) but not by Aristotle, is 
treated by T. W. Baldwin in William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure, Shakspere’s Early Plays 
on the Background of Renaissance Theories of Five-Act Structure from 1470, who writes: “The 
Greek author, even though he was no other than Aristotle, was merely made to conform to 
the Latins” (p. 3). And further: 

“Almost without exception, [the commentators on Horace] held throughout that Horace 
and Donatus were correct. Since both Horace and Terence as interpreted by Donatus had 
been drilled into each of these commentators in his grammar-school days, it is not to be 
wondered at that he later found a way to make Aristotle conform to the teaching of his youth. 
So in the name of Aristotle he quoted the principles of Donatus on Terence to confirm Horace. 
To the resultant system Aristotle was quickly assimilated, almost without a struggle”’ (p. 310). 
See also pp. 252-283, 295, 299, 307-309, etc. 

Professor Augusto Rostagni, in his editon of the Ars Poetica (Torino, 1930), writes on 
the five acts of lines 189-190: “‘La divisione in cinque atti, che qui Orazio prescrive come 
normale, non era veramente conosciuta nel teatro greco dell’eta classica. . .. Ma evidente- 
mente nell’eta ellenistica era venuto determinandosi |’uso che questi episod! [nelle tragedie 
greche] fossero tre; per cui, sommati al prologo e all’esodo diventavano complessivamente 
cinque. Gli intermezzi musicali poi, che s’erano per lo pid sostituiti al Coro, specialmente nella 
Commedia Nuova, portarono a una vera e propria divisione in atti, netta e palese. Si affermd 
cosi presumibilmente nei trattati ellenistici la regola die cinque atti... ; e sia dai trattasti 
ellenistici sia dalla pratica del teatro ellenistico la attinsero i Romani. Senonché fra i Romani si 
curavono di essa i critici, come ad es. Varrone (ap. Donat., praef. in Terent. Hec., p. 192 W.), 
prima et pid che i drammaturghi. Nella pratica degli autori drammatici essa non si riscontra se 
non in eta piuttosto recente; in Plauto non é osservata; alle commedie di Terenzio forse la 
applicarono ab extrinsico i Grammatici (gia s’era occupato di cid Varrone, e poi altri fino a 
Donato). Solo alle tragedie di Seneca é applicata direttamente e consciamente dall’autore; 
ma Seneca é gia sotto |’influsso delle dottrine classicistiche dei Grammatici, e di Orazio in 
ispicie. 

F he De la insitutione di tutta la vita de ’' huomo nato nobile, 1543, p. 37 v. The dedication is 
ated 1540. 
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d’alcuni scritti, che son appresso di me, dell’eccellentissimo Filosofo i] S. M. Vincentio Maggio 
mio precettore: il qual dottissamamente ha tal Poetica d’Aristotele alluminata.” 


He was also aware of Horace, speaking of the testimony in his Epistles to 
the morality of the Odyssey,”* but not further mentioning him. He also 
twice mentions the Horatian Poetica of Bernardino Daniello.*® Piccolomini 
himself published in 1575 his Amnotationi nel libro della Poetica d’ Aristotele. 
For comment on the Poetics he had not long to wait; in 1548 appeared that 
of Robortello, and in 1550 that of Piccolomini’s teacher Maggio, or Madius, 
was published at Venice. Madius assumes the didactic view of poetry; for 
example, he writes in his Prologomena: 

Poetarum munus erit suavi sermone scribere, apté imitando, ut bonos mores inducant. Tragici 


enim perturbationes ex animis auferendo, heroici praeclara illustrium virorum gesta versibus 
exornando, comici vitia irridendo, id apertissime exequuntur (p. 13). 


His belief that poetry is a sort of moral philosophy (p. 16) is associated 
with the catharsis, as is made abundantly clear in his comment on Chapter 6 
of the Poetics (p. 98). But as the mention of comedy and heroic poetry 
suggest, he is not limited to the catharsis but sees moral notions elsewhere, 
as though Aristotle must have been a moralist in his theory of poetry. The 
observation that the tragic hero is ruined by some error shows that “‘tragica 
nos imitatio prudentiores, ac magis circunspectos reddit” (p. 154). In speak- 
ing of the poet as fulfilling his end by giving pleasure, Madius inserts “‘magis 
tamen virtutibus exornando prodesse velle” (p. 299). He does not often 
speak of the didactic function of the poet ;* indeed he so completely takes it 
for granted that he hardly needs to do so. 

Horace appears a number of times in his notes,™ though never in crucial 
fashion. Indeed, the nature of the commentary on the Ars Poetica that 
Madius published with that on the Poetics is such that no more than inci- 
dental reference to Horace can be expected.™ His main purpose in dealing 
with the Ars Poetica, as Professor Herrick points out,™ is to prove that the 
more important parts of the work are written in imitation of Aristotle, 
whose tractate is the fountain from which that of Horace flows as a stream. 
Not only would any one prefer to go to the fountain rather than to the 
stream, but there can be no better commentary than to show the agreement 
of famous men. Madius will, then, attempt to make plain the Roman’s 
hidden and Clever imitation. His method is to divide the Ars Poetica into 
forty-seven sections ;* he then compares these sections with one or more of 
the hundred and fifty-seven particula into which he has divided the Poetics. 
A number of the sections, usually indicated as digressions, among them 
those in which Horace speaks of the Greeks, are without parallels. Alto- 


28 P. 55. The lack of comment on the Poetics is also mentioned on p. 54. 

2% P. 35 vy. % Pp. 41, 55. 

1 See pp. 21, 22, 154. Madius was the more released from saying much on the subject in 
that his coadjutor Bartholomaeus Lombardus gives his twelve pages of preface to showing 
that “Poetica est, qualem diximus, . . . ; nobilissima, & antiquissima; iuncudissima, & nobis 
accommodatissima; sapientissima in poematibus, egregia in rebus omnibus, magistra vitae, 
& dux ad humanan, divinamque felicitatem” (p. 11). He quotes not from the Ars Poetica but 
from Epistle 1.2.4: 

Plenius ac melius Chrysippo & Crantore dicit. 


% Pp. 14, 17, 21, 43, 84, 111, 223, 232. 
% The volume contains three works, The Poetics, a treatise De Ridiculis, and the Ars 


Poetica, paged continuously. 
4 OP. cit., p. 3 


% The shortest is of less than a line (192), the longest of twenty-five. 
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gether he gives sixty-two references to Aristotle, with little repetition. Some 
of the parallels are now amusing, as when Horace’s ridiculus mus (139) is 
brought into contact with Aristotle’s pbovpov (26.62b6). Sometimes the 
parallel is scarcely to be allowed. Horace’s advice that Achilles should be 
impiger and Medea ferox (119-127) is compared with Aristotle’s prohibition 
against changing the action of the traditional stories, for Orestes must still 
murder Clytemnestra, etc.; Horace is there concerned with character and 
Aristotle with plot. Sometimes the similarity is general, as when the pas- 
sages on imitation are brought together. Perhaps as often as one might ex- 
pect, considering how early a student Madius is, his parallels are those also 
given by Rostagni.* The latter, though suggesting possible direct knowledge 
of the Poetics by Horace, is chiefly concerned with his parallels as establish- 
ing its Peripatetic character, or indirect imitation of Aristotle’s work. The 
Renaissance student and our contemporary, then, are attempting much the 
same demonstration. In one instance Madius gives a persuasive parallel not 
listed by Rostagni; the latter refers to (24.60a28) to explain Horace’s dis- 
tinction between what is on the stage and what is related, but does not give 
as suggesting incredulus odi (188) Aristotle’s remark that the pursuit of 
Hector would be ridiculous on the stage (24.60a15). In various instances 
Madius develops his belief that Horace conceals his imitation. He repeats: 
Dicimus Horatium docere nos, quo pacto poetae imitari debeant: quod non solum praeceptis, 
sed etiam exemplo sui apertissime nobis ostendit. nam vulgatam iam, communemque factam 
ab Aristotele, propriam Poeticam effecit, alio eam ordine tradens, nec verbam verbo reddens. 
non enim ei se legi adstrinxit, ut ab Aristotele discedere non posset; etsi de eadem re scriberet: 
sed multa subticuit; quam plura etiam addidit: haecque aded prudenter, & artificiosé absoluit, 
ut non nisi a diligentissimis, & in Aristotelis Poetica valde versatis aliunde leges, & praecepta 
sumpsisse videatur.*? 


Once at least Horace is over-accused. Aristotle has brought up the dubium 
whether epic or tragedy is greater. Horace is said to imitate by proposing 
another dubium, to wit, whether art or nature is more important to the poet 
(366). 

Obviously when holding so strong a view of the ars and ingenium with 
which Horace dissimulated his source, Madius does not find anything 
strange in Horace’s didactic view of poetry: 

Horatius .. . statuit esse necessarium, ut poema... moveret simul, & delectaret. In per- 
ficienda Poesi, Aristotelem velle tum vitae rectae regendae institutionem, tum voluptatem, ac 
delectationem spectari, ex multis eiusdem Poeticae locis collegi potest. nam in . Til. 


particula ait: [The definition of tragedy is then quoted from Chapter 6, including the catharsis.]. 
quibus quidem verbis cm Tragoediam definiat, & voluptatem includit, & utilitatem (362). 


To Horace is attributed the rhetorical Ciceronian belief that it is the func- 
tion of the poet to move. The word movere had obviously come to apply to 
the didactic function of poetry as accepted by the middle ages and then by 
Madius and his contemporaries. Its use marks the easy acceptance of 
Horace as a theorist holding the same views. But the word is also accepted 
by Madius, when used by Robortello, as describing the theory of Aristotle: 
Forté Poetices vim esse, Robortellus dicet, movere, sedareque hominum animos. . . . Quéd si 
dicatur poetam, dum probé mores exprimit, audientes ad iram, aut mansuetudinem, pro 
morum, qui exprimuntur natura commovere: tunc Aristotelem obiciam infra dicentem, 
aliquas esse fabulas patheticas, quae tamen moratae non sunt. 


% See note 8, above. 87 Pp. 345. Cf. pp. 333, 335, 353, 366. 
38 P. 22. The word movere is however seldom used by Madius and not at all by Bartholo- 
maeus Lombardus in his Praefatio, in spite of its highly didactic quality. 
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It seems, then, that in didactic theory, as in other matters, Madius felt no 
distinction between the didactic theory of the Ars Poetica and the didactic 
notions he attributed to its supposed source. Hence for him no reconciliation 
of Horace and Aristotle was needed. 

The same thing seems true of others. Franciscus Philippus speaks of 
Aristotle and Horace as though holding them in complete agreement: 
“Regulas docuerunt, quas transgredi ne quaquam licitum foret.’** He 
refers many times to the Poetics, but never with a hint that it does other 
than illustrate the Ars Poetica. He brings to bear what he knows of criti- 
cism from Cicero and Quintilian as well. In dealing with Horace’s prodesse, 
Franciscus Luisinus writes: ““Moribus etiam nos ad officium poetae boni 
inflammant.’’*° The last word, Ciceronian rather than Horatian, well ex- 
presses the Renaissance view, as appears in its use by Sidney.“ It represents 
the spirit that made it easy for Minturno to sum up all good theory, as he 
thought, by making it the function of the tragic poet ‘‘to speak in verse in 
such a way that he may so teach, delight, and move that he purges the 
passions from the minds of the spectators.’ Luisinus, like Philippus, brings 
to bear on Horace all the learning he can muster, referring to Cicero, De- 
metrius, Quintilian, Hermogenes, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as well 
as to Aristotle. For him the Poetics furnishes valuable new material, but so 
far from conflicting with the traditional theories, it supplements and en- 
riches them.* 

Aristotle came to the sixteenth century to enrich and not to destroy. 
The Poetics has enough of a didactic tinge to permit the men of the Renais- 
sance to see there all the didactic theory they had themselves acquired from 
Roman and mediaeval thought. Butcher is apparently right in suggesting 
that Sir Philip Sidney had no suspicion that he was not following Aristotle 
in insisting on poetry as “delightful teaching.’”™ 


Ill. BEN JONSON 


In the Execration Jonson says that his work on poetry, founded on Horace, 
was “‘lighted by the Stagirite.” This suggests a conventional view. Horace 
is supplemented by the fuller and more philosophical Aristotle, but there is 
no opposition between them. In the Timber this relation is emphasized. 
Among the wisest and best, to be accounted masters, appear ‘Horace and 
(hee that taught him) Aristotle” (p. 127). Jonson, it would appear, thought 
Horace’s literary criticism derivative; nothing in Ben’s other writings indi- 
cates that he did not think so. Since assiduous investigation of the sources 
of Timber has failed to produce a literal antecedent of this thought that 
Aristotle was Horace’s teacher,“ Jonson was presumably summing up the 


39 Ecphrasis in Horatii Flacci Artem Poeticam, Venetiis 1546, p. 60. 

40 In librum Q. Horatii Flacci de arte poetica commentarius, Venetiis 1554, p. 66. 

“In his treatment of heroic poetry, in the Defense. It is also used by Jonson in the 
Dedicatory Epistle of Volpone, where it renders Minturno’s milder hortari (De poeta, p. 9). 
The word occurs in Robortello’s Poetica (Basileae, 1555), p. 3A; he also uses accenditur (p. 
258B). 

#2 [Arte Poetica, Napoli, 1725, p. 76. Translated in Gilbert, of. cit., p. 289. 

He comments on ficta voluptatis causa (338): “Horatius verisimile tantum, Aristoteles 
etiam necessarium poetis proposcit. at melius sensisse videtur his nester [i.e., noster].’’ Such a 
remark is exceptional. 

“S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1923, p. 239. 

4 J. E. Spingarn, “The Sources of Discoveries,’”’ MP, 1 (April, 1905), 451-460; Maurice 
Castelain, ed. of Discoveries, Paris, 1906; Percy Simpson, ““Tanquam Explorator: Ben Jonson’s 
Method in the Discoveries,”” MLR, u (April, 1907), 201-210; Spingarn, ed. Critical Essays of 
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impression which he had got from various commentaries. 

We shall never know precisely how many of the Horatian commentaries 
Jonson read; in 1623 Vulcan robbed him of many books; moreover, Ben 
borrowed much from friends and patrons; and he confessed to Drummond 
that “sundry tymes’”’ he had “devoured his bookes.’“ Two editions of 
Horace containing commentaries Ben certainly used—Bernardo Parthenio’s 
and Daniel Heinsius’s.“7 His copy of Parthenio’s survives at Cambridge 
University.** In it is underscored a sentence of Parthenio’s introduction: 
“Poeta non scribit multitudini, excellentissimis tantum ingenijs placere 
vult." F rom Heinsius’s Ben borrowed most of his comments on comedy in 
Timber. 

In the Parthenio Horace the commentary on the Ars Poetica is restricted 
to a brief Argumentum preceding the text. This short commentary was 
written, not by Bernardo, who edited only the Carmina and Epodos, but 
by Aristarchus, ‘‘Parthenii Nepos,” who informs the reader that, on the in- 
sistent request of the printer, he undertook the editing of the Satyrae and 
Epistolae (including the Epistola ad Pisones).™ After stating that so many 
learned men, of whom Vincentius Madius is chief, have already written on 
poetics that he does not wish to add water to the sea, and that a thorough 
understanding of Madius’ book is perhaps all one needs to interpret the 
Ars Poetica, he continues: 

Cum ad Aristotelis exemplum se Horatius totum composuerit, quod nemo negarit, tam 
diligens praeceptorum illius philosophi fuit, ut nihil fere de suo contulisse Horatius uideatur, 


confert omnes locos poetae cum Aristotelis praeceptis, ut uideri possit Horatius nihil sibi tam 
proposuisse, quam totum Aristotelem exprimere.™ 





the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1908, 1, 221-235; W. D. Briggs, ‘‘Sources of Jonson’s Dis- 
coveries,’’ MLN, xxi (February, 1908), 43-46; D. L. Clark, ““The Source of Timber (par. 130).” 
MP, xvi (December, 1918), 413-429 A. T. Shillinglaw, ““New Light on Discoveries,” Eng. Stud., 
Lxxi (June, 1937), 356-359. 

“ Conversations with Drummond, 13.328-29 (Ben Jonson, ed. Herford & Simpson, Oxford, 
1925, 1, 141). 

4? Bernardini Parthenii S pilimbergii in Q. Horatii Flacci carmina atg. epodos commen- 
tarii .. . Venet., 1584. 

Danielis Heinsii in Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, Animadversiones et Notae, Lvgd. Batav., 
1629. 2 vols. In vol. 1, text of Horace; in vol. 1, commentaries, including that on the Ars 
Poetica and De Satyra Horatiana. 

“8 Herford & Simpson, “Books in Jonson’s Library,” op. cit., 1, 266; S. A. Tannenbaum, 
Ben Jonson: A Concise Bibliography, item 1034. We have not seen the Cambridge copy, but 
have used that in the University of Virginia Library. 

. ‘‘ Noted by Herford & Simpson, who think Jonson underlined the sentence (of. cit., I, 
54 


5° Castelain, op. cit., pp. 131-135; Spingarn, op. cit., 1, 230-231. Castelain notes this bor- 
rowing as from Heinsius’ Ad Horatii de Plauto et Terentio judicium, dissertatio in his Pub. 
Terentii comoediae sex (Leyden, 1635; first ed., 1618). As Spingarn correctly notes, the text of 
this work is identical with Heinsius’s long note on A P 270-274 in his edition of Horace. Both 
Schelling and Spingarn cite the pagination of the 1612 edition, stating that the marginal page 
references given by Jonson are to an edition they have not seen (Schelling, ed. of Timber, 
Boston, 1892, p. 157; Spingarn, op. cit., 1, 230). We have used the 1629 edition, to which 
Jonson’s marginal page references roughly correspond. In Timber (Castelain, p. 132), where 
Ben begins translating from Heinsius’s defense of Plautus, the marginal note reads: “Pag. in 
comm. 153 et seq.’’ The corresponding passage in the 1629 edition begins at the middle of page 
152 and goes to the middle of page 155. Jonson acknowledges his summaries from the De Satyra 
Horatiana as “Heins. de Sat. 265” and also 267, 270-271, 273 et seq. (pp. 131-132). In the 
1629 edition the text Jonson summarizes occupies approximately pp. 265-275. Jonson, it 
appears, used the 1629 edition; of course, he may have also known the 1612. ‘ 

5! Parthenio’s Horace, pp. 177 verso & 178 recto. 

82 Tbid., p. 55 recto & verso; the pagination begins anew at the part containing the 
Satyrae and Epistolae. 
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On the authority of the great Madius, who saw in the Ars Poetica “quod 
nemo unquam antea somniauit,” the writer fully accepts the doctrine that 
Horace is derivative. One could hardly find a stronger statement of this 
typical Renaissance belief. If Jonson read it, as he did the introduction by 
Bernardo, it may be one of the bases of his statement that Aristotle was he 
that taught Horace. 

In Heinsius, Jonson found a similar view of the relation of Horace and 
Aristotle. Throughout his commentary Heinsius adduces Aristotle in most 
of his notes,® assuming that Horace’s matter is derived from Aristotle, di- 
rectly or indirectly. In his note on AP 193-195, for example, he finds Horace’s 
comments on the chorus in accord with Poetics 18.56a25; than he remarks: 
“Hoc, ut fere omnia, ex Aristotele Flaccus deprompsit.’™ Heinsius takes 
for granted that an interpretation of the Ars Poetica requires much reference 
to the Poetics. Much of the learning of his Aristotelian commentary he 
brings to bear on the clarification of Horace’s Epistle. In the 1643 edition 
of his Aristotle, mentioning his own Horace, he implies that in his explica- 
tion of the Ars Poetica he was doing the same thing as in his interpretation 
of the Poetics: 

Quare & nos, cum nihil fere Aristotelis extaret, in quo non aliquid operae ac diligentiae posuis- 
semus, etiam hoc diligenter coepimus excutere. quod cum aliquoties ante factum a nobis esset, 
tum praecipue cum in Flacco nuper versaremur.* 


Jonson sedulously read Heinsius’s commentaries on both Horace and Aris- 
totle; practically all of his strictly dramatic criticism in Timber is drawn 
from the one or the other. He could hardly have overlooked Heinsius’s 
view of the relation of the Ars Poetica to the Poetics. 

Probably Ben also got from the critics the doctrine that Aristotle pre- 


sented an ethical or didactic theory of poetry. Thus in Timber: 


The Study of it [poetry] (if wee will trust Aristotle) offers to mankinde a certain rule, and Pat- 
terne of living well, and happily; disposing us to all Civill offices of Society (p. 121). 


No literal source of this statement or of its immediate context has been 
discovered. Although it may be derivative, as most of the other critical 
matter of Timber has proved to be, it probably represents Jonson’s own 
opinion. It is in accord with what he said in the Epistle before Volpone: 
“Doctrine ...is the principall end of poesie, to informe men, in the best 
manner of living.” 

Heinsius’s De Tragoediae Constitutione typifies this Renaissance ethical 

interpretation of Aristotle. Thus in Heinsius’s Dedicatory Epistle before 
his Greek text and Latin translation of the Poetics: 
Aristoteles . . . cum incredibili felicitate ingenii omnes disciplinas certo ordine sit persectus, 
antiquissimam earum sibi negligendam non putauit . . . viderat vir magnus, quantis sumptibus 
Athenis Tragicorum scripta tum exhiberentur: non tam ad splendorem, quam quod necessarios 
virtutis in Republica magistros esse judicarent (p. 225). 


As the Dutch critic interprets Aristotle, the poet imitates mores that he may 
edify the citizen, who seeing the best manners, actions, and emotions well 
imitated, is delighted by them and acts in the way he should (pp. 13-14). 
Catharsis (purgatio) principally effects emotional discipline. 


88 1, 128-129, 131-132, 134-136, 138-139, 143, 145-147, 154, 158-159, 163-168, 171, 
174-176, 178, 181, 190-191, 199. 


5417, 146. 


55 Dan. Heinsii de Tragoediae Constitutione Liber, Lvgd. Batav., 1643 (1st ed. 1610). 
8 Tbid., p. 228. 
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ae [horror & miseratio] eosdem in humano animo affectus mitigant aut sedant. & si recte 
abhibeantur, defectum quoque eorum atque excessum expiant ac purgant. mediocritatem vero, 
quod hic primum est, relinquunt. Haec philosophi mens est (p. 19). 


Heinsius is fully justified in thus summing up, in ‘‘Conclusio Operis,’’ the 
argument of his commentary: 


Vnde apparet, verum esse quod ab Aristotele praeclare dicitur, Philosophicum esse, 
Tragict munus (p. 216).57 


Though Jonson translated none of these statements, he must have derived 
from the total effect of the work the impression that the great authority on 
ethics was also ethical in his philosophy of poetry. 

From Heinsius’s commentary on Horace, Jonson repeated that comedy 
and tragedy “both delight and teach.’’** The saying is not attributed to 
Horace; in the context both ‘‘the Greeks’”’ and Aristotle appear. Jonson 
doubtless held the common view that Aristotle presented a didactic view of 
poetry. This he derived, it would appear, from either Heinsius or Minturno, 
from whom he borrowed the didactic statement in the Epistle before Vol- 
pone: 

He that is said to be able to informe yong-men to all good disciplines, inflame growne-men to 
all great vertues, keepe old-men in their best and supreme state, or as they decline to child- 
hood, recouer them to their first strength; that comes forth the interpreter, and arbiter of 
nature, a teacher of things diuine, no lesse then humane, a master in manners; and can alone 


(or with a few) effect the businesse of man-kind: this, I take him, is no subiect for pride, 
and ignorance to exercise their rayling rhetorique upon.™ ; 


Presumably this seemed to Jonson an Aristotelian statement. Yet he could 
not but have been conscious that his expressions of the didactic function of 
comedy, as in the Prologue of The Alchemist, 


But, when the wholsome remedies are sweet, 
And, in their working, gaine, and profit meet,® 


are cast in Horatian language. 
Some of his other expressions are what the time esteemed as Aristotelian: 


And, so presents quick comoedie, refined, 
As best Criticks haue designed, 
The lawes of time, place, persons he obserueth, 
From no needfull rule he swerueth (Prologue of Volpone). 


The Induction of Every Man out of his Humour concludes a statement of 
the laws of comedy with suggestions from Poetics 5.49b9, 18.56a25; and 
from Ars Poetica, 189-195. 


57 Heinsius’s didactic position is shown at its fullest in his Oration De Utilitate Quae é 
Lectione Tragoediarum Percipitur (Orationes, Lugd. Batav. 1642,pp.376-386).Cf.““Loquor . . . 
de tragoedia, quae relinquarum imperatrix dicitur ab Aristotele, quae et singulos, ut homines, 
et omnes, tanquam cives, quid sit sui muneris in urbe docet, et quod longe est praecipuum, 
sortem ac conditionem hominum vere ac concinne ob oculos lectori ponit”’ (p. 379). 

58 Timber, p. 133. “Cum eadem Comoediae propemodum sint partes ac Tragoediae, finis 
quoque ex parte idem, ex parte diuersus, multa esse utrique communia necesse est. Delectare 
enim ac docere est Comoediae”’ (Heinsius’s Horace [1629], m, 154). 

5® Castelain, op. cit., Appendix, pp. 155-156; Spingarn, op. cit., 1, 221. 

% Based on A P 333-334, which he quotes on the title-pages of ooo and of The Staple 
of News (see facsimiles, Herford & Simpson, op. cit., v, 11, 13, 15; v1, 277); he translates either 
AP 333-334 or 343-344 in Induction of Every Man out of his Humour, Prologue of Volpone, 
Second Prologue of Epicoene, Epilogue of The Staple of News. See also “To Make the Spec- 
tators Understanders” before Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, lines 1-7; Chorus of Act 1, 
The Magnetic Lady, lines 36-41. 
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Why, the equall diuision of it into Acts ,and Scenes, according to the Terenéian manner, his true 
number of Actors; the furnishing of the Scene with Grex, or Chorvs, and that the whole 
Argument fall within compasse of a dayes businesse. 


Another speaker declares that he discerns no “‘necessity”’ in these observa- 
tions, and shows that the history of comedy has been a history of change, 
concluding: 

How is the face of it chang’d since, in Menander, Philemon, Cecilivs, Plavtvs, and the rest; 
who haue vtterly excluded the Chorus, altered the property of the persons, their names, and 
natures, and augmented it with all liberty, according to the elegancie and disposition of those 
times, wherein they wrote? I see not then, but we should enjoy the same licence, or free power, 
to illustrate and heighten our inuention as they did; and not bee tyed to those strict and regular 
formes, which the nicenesse of a few (who are nothing but forme) would thrust vpon vs. 


Ben later found learned and respectable support for his attitude toward 
the rules in Heinsius, from whom he translated the passage: 

I am not of that opinion to conclude a Poets liberty within the narrowe limits of lawes, 
which either the Grammarians, or Philosophers prescribe. For, before they found out those 


Lawes, there were many excellent Poets that fulfill’d them: Amongst whome none more per- 
fect then Sophocles, who lived a little before Aristotle.™ 


Every Man out of his Humour, with its crowd of characters and its shifts of 
scene from country to city, required such a defense against strict followers of 
Horace and Aristotle; it can not be doubted that the sentiments are Jon- 
son’s own.™ To somewhat the same effect as to tragedy, Jonson writes in the 
address to the Readers of Sejanus, admitting that he has not-kept ‘‘the 
strict Lawes of Time,” or used “a proper Chorus,’’ and promising to speak 
on the matter in his ““Obseruations vpon Horace his Art of Poeiry.”’ He con- 
cludes: 

Let not the absence of these Formes be imputed to me, wherein I shall giue you occasion here- 


after (and without my boast) to thinke I could better prescribe, then omit the due use, for 
want of a conuenient knowledge. 


The total effect is that he had in mind the precepts of Horace and 
Aristotle—or what he believed to be such after his reading of Parthenio, 
Heinsius, and Minturno—but that he observed them or not according to 
his own judgment. To other playwrights he extended the same freedom.® 
Absolutely, then, classical rules are not applicable to Jonson’s work. Since 
he thought Horace and Aristotle wise men and excellent critics, Ben’s in- 
terpretation of classical poetic theory is still important to anyone attempt- 
ing to criticize Jonsonian drama. 


IV. FROM DACIER TO BUTCHER 


Belief in a close relation between Aristotle and Horace appears in Dryden 
and Dennis.™ One of its supporters was Dacier, who writes in his Remarques 
sur L’ Arte Poetique: 


* Timber, pp. 129-130. ‘““Neque in ea sum opinione, vt ad eas, quas grammatici praescri- 
bunt, aut philosophi angustias, poétae libertatem esse revocandam arbitrer. cum praesertim 
ante obseruationes has summi in Tragoedia extiterint Poétae. nemo enim postea ad majes- 
tatem Sophocleam, meo quidem animo, accessit. quem non paucis annis ante Aristotelem 
.. . (De Tragoediae Constitutione, p. 2). See also the borrowings from Vives (Timber, pp. 10- 
11) and Bacon (pp. 107-108). 

® For discussion see Freda L. Townsend, A pologie for Bartholmew Fayre, New York, 1947. 

8 See Underwoods, “To my Dear Son, and Right Learned Friend, Master Joseph Rutter,” 
for commendation of a play not written in accord with the rules. See Freda L. Townsend, 
“Ben Jonson’s ‘Censure’ of Rutter’s Shepheards Holy-Day,’”’ to appear in Modern Philology. 

“ Herrick, op. cit., pp. 3, 67, 106. 
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Horace . . . avoit en vdé de donner aux Romains une Poétique, qui seroit comme un abregé 
et un précis de ce qu’Aristote, Criton, Zenon, Democrite et Neoptoleme de Paros avoient 
écrit sur ce sujet. 


In fact it continued until the present century, since Saintsbury speaks in his 
History of Criticism of “Aristotle (whom Horace follows without direct 
acknowledgement, and by no means slavishly, but still on the whole).’ It 
appears, then, that there is a series of believers that Horace was taught by 
Aristotle from Maggio in the sixteenth century to Rostagni, Atkins, and 
others in our day. 

The assumption that Aristotle and Horace agree on the didactic function 
of poetry is a result of the general didactic view, general among the Greeks 
and in the Middle Ages and extending almost to our time. Emphasizing the 
Renaissance tenet that this instruction must be delightful, it was the po- 
sition of Dryden, in whose Essay of Dramatic Poesy a definition of the 
drama, ‘‘well received by all the speakers,’”’ ends: “‘for the delight and in- 
struction of mankind.’ It was the often expressed view of Dr. Johnson. 


6 Tes Oeuvres d’Horace, avec des notes... par M. Dacier, Paris 1691, vol. 10, p. 85. 
Dacier refers to Horace’s dependence on the Poetics, sometimes with such a remark as “Horace 
a pris cecy d’Aristote,” in his notes on lines 48, 74, 81, 82, 129, 155, 178, 189, 191, 193, 281. 

% The preface of the first edition is dated 1900. The date of the second edition is not 
given. We quote from the fifth impression, Edinburgh and London, 1934, p. 224. 

In speaking of the treatment of the drama in the Ars Poetica, Professor J. W. H. Atkins 
writes: “His teaching here . . . is in many of its details reminiscent of Aristotle” (Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity, Cambridge 1934, 1, 83). Cf. also pp. 85-87. 

8? Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1926, 1, 36. Butcher (op. cit., 239) quotes 
from Dryden’s Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry: “Delight is the chief, if not the only, 
end of poesy: instruction can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy only instructs as 
itdelights” (ed. cét., 1,113). This,says Butcher, is “a new departure . . . in the spirit of Aris- 
totle,” that is, a primarily aesthetic expression. But one may question whether Dryden is doing 
much more than explaining the conventional Renaissance view expressed in the Essay itself. 
Verbally, at least, it is a more aesthetic view than that of Alessandro Piccolomini, who writes 
that the end of poetry is “l’utilita col mezo del diletto da lei procacciata” (Amnotationi nel 
Libro della Poetica d’ Aristotele, Vinegia, 1575, sig. t 6 v.),and more emphatically: 

Io sono stato sempre di parere, ch’il fin principale, non solo della tragedia, ma di tutte 
le spetie della poesia, & anche della poesia stessa, non sia il diletto, come voglion’ alcuni; ma 
lutile, e’l giovamento: accompagnandosegli, come fin secondario, aiutore, & mezano a 
questo, il diletto ancora (p. 101). 

With more enthusiasm Bartholomeus Fontius had earlier written: 


Nam si musico studio: quod aurium solum est:excellentes quidam viri tam percupide ser- 
viere: quanto magis carmina poetarum non aurium tantum: sed etiam animorum nos- 
trorum perfectam musicen: debemus tota mente percipere: cum praesertim ex gravissimis 
poetarum sententiis: praeceptisque sanctissimus cum summa delectatione utilitatem quam 
maximam referamus (Orationes, n.p., n.d., 1485 (?), sig. c6v.). 

According to Abdias Praetorius, 


Officium verd Poetarum generale est, ut tractent utilia con convenienti delectatione, & 
quidem adhibito simul artificio quoque convenienti (De poesi Graecorum, Witebergae, 1571, 
p. 29). 
In the concept of delightful teaching, there seems to be more recognition of the aesthetic func- 
tion of poetry than in Horace’s alternatives of prodesse, or delectare, or simul et iucunda et 
idonea dicere; it is one stage on the way toward a purely aesthetic treatment. Such a treat- 
ment, it is evident, can hardly neglect the fact that some poetry does or can teach. 
When Marston writes: 
And if our pen in this seem over-slight, 
Westrive not to instruct, but to delight 
(Prologue to The Dutch “geleetiove. 
he is merely taking one of Horace’s alternatives, with apologies to the theory of his own age. 
oir E. Brown, The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson, Princeton 1926, pp. 1-5, 
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With the rise of aesthetics, the didactic theory gave ground, yet even Croce 
admitted that it appeared in Vico, though not as a vital part of his theory.” 
There is something of it in Keats’s identification of beauty and truth, and 
in Arnold’s notion that poetry is to interpret life, to furnish ‘‘consolation 
and stay”’; “‘the best poetry will be found to have a power of forming, sus- 
taining, and delighting us, as nothing else can.’’’° In proportion as poetry 
is thought of as didactic or valued for its ethical effect, there will be the less 
inclination to interpret Aristotle as other than ethical in his view. 

The non-didactic theory of poetry is obviously not a new invention. 
Strabo rebukes Eratosthenes for holding it.”! Castelvetro, with some qualifi- 
cation, spoke for delight as the end of poetry.” With the rise of aesthetics 
in the eighteenth century, the aesthetic view appeared. The didactic view, 
however, was carried along by literary theorists, though it received less 
attention as time went on. It disappeared in Germany in the course of the 
nineteenth century. In Italy the theoretical part of Croce’s Aesthetic, mak- 
ing no ethical requirements, was publicly read in 1900. The first edition of 
Bosanquet’s History of Aesthetic, rendering a similar service in England, 
was first published in 1892. When such ideas had once been applied to 
poetry, interpretation of Aristotle’s poetical theory as aesthetic rather than 
didactic became possible. 

The Poetics was so interpreted by Butcher in his Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art, first published in 1895. In the third edition, in 1902, 
the discussion of art and morality was somewhat enlarged, including the 
statement: ‘‘Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest on aesthetic and 
logical grounds, they take no direct account of ethical aims or tendencies.’ 
This view was probably derived originally from the German scholars men- 
tioned in the preface of the first edition. One of the latest of these uses such 
expressions as “rein und ausschliesslich hedonischen Wirkung,” and declares 
that “‘Aristoteles hat das hohe Verdienst, das ihm nicht verkiimmert werden 
darf, zum ersten Male die reine Kunstwirkung von der sittlichen Strenge 
geschieden zu haben.”’* But Butcher also had contemporary English sup- 
port. In the preface to his second edition, he acknowledges obligations to 
friends, “such as Mr. B. Bosanquet (whose History of Aesthetics ought to 
be in the hands of all students of the subject).’’* Butcher is apparently re- 
sponsible for the spread in English-speaking countries of an aesthetic inter- 
pretation of the Poetics. In America, indeed, Aristotle has been until re- 


®° Aesthetic, trans. Douglas Ainslie, London, 1929, p. 233. 

70 The Study of Poetry (1888). 

One may add Bernard Shaw: “I am convinced that fine art is the subtlest, the most seduc- 
tive, the most effective instrument of moral propaganda in the world, excepting only the exam- 
ple of personal conduct: and I waive even this exception in favor of the art of the stage’’ (Au- 
thor’s Apology to Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Works, New York, 1932, vir, 167). The dramatist is 
“a prophet or nothing”’ (Pen Portraits and Reviews, W orks, xxx, 244). Shaw is obviously speak- 
ing as the author rather than the critic or aesthetician; the latter, to be sure, may recognize 
the didactic quality of a drama, even though not making moral profit the end of art. 

7 Strabo 1.2.3. 

* Poetica d’ Aristotele, ed. cit., p. 29. Translated in Gilbert, op. cit., p. 307. 

7 P. 225. The sentence stands in the last edition, reprinted in 1923. 

% A. Doring, Die Kunsilehre des Aristotles, Jena, 1876, pp. 124, 138. See also pp. 95,96, 127, 
143, 154, 215, 291. There is also the qualification: “Doch aber zeigt sich in allem diesem die 
on einer von der ethischen Betrachtungsweise noch nicht véllig losgelésten Aesthetik” 

p. 227). 

% Bosanquet’s name occurs four times in the index of the third edition, but he is not 
mentioned in the chapter entitled “Art and Morality.”” Bosanquet in his second edition like- 
wise refers to Butcher (pp. 42, 76). 
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cently, or even still is, the thinker Butcher presents in his essays; even 
students who have turned to the original text have tended to read it through 
Butcher’s spectacles. This is not a new phenomenon in Aristotelian studies. 

Butcher’s aesthetic view of the Poetics has not been always accepted. 
Though Saintsbury, in his History of Criticism, expresses his indebtedness 
to the second edition of Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, he asserts 
that ‘‘Aristotle is doubly and trebly ethical.” The catharsis he considers out 
of harmony with the rest of the definition of tragedy because to mention it 
is to shift from literary analysis to ethics. Aristotle has an ‘‘ethical pre- 
occupation.’’”* Still later, Sig. Ferdinando Albeggiani, commenting on 
Butcher’s position, declares for a stronger moral undercurrent in the Poetics, 
though admitting that Aristotle does not give direct expression to a moral 
aim.”? Still more recently, Professor Rostagni has declared that Aristotle 
“non riuscira mai a disimpegnarla da quella soggezione moralistica e utili- 
taria di cui si é parlato. ... Aristotele é tutt’altro che deciso a liberare la 
teoria dell’ arte da ogni ingerenza morale od utilitaria, nel modo che oggi si 
vorebbe.”’’® So the belief that Aristotle’s position is aesthetic does not re- 
ceive unqualified endorsement. In proportion as it does not, there is no 
need for reconcilement between Aristotle and Horace. 

It appears, then, that the dissemination in English-speaking lands of the 
belief that Aristotle’s theory is aesthetic rather than moral is the work of 
Butcher and that a convenient date for its beginning is 1895, when the first 
edition of his Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry was published. The wide circulation 
and great influence of Butcher’s volume, with its four editions and four 
reprints, made such a view almost axiomatic. It immediately led to a con- 
trast with Horace, whose lines on profit and delight summed up the didactic 
view. Only then did the problem of bringing together the two theorists arise, 
because in earlier times they had not been seen as in conflict. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Henry L. SNuGGs 
Duke University 
Wake Forest College 


% History of Criticism, 1934, pp. 37-39. 

7 Aristotele, La Poetica, Firenze, 1934, p. lxxv. 

78 Augusto Rostagni, Aristotele, Poetica, Torino, 1944, pp. xxxiv-xxxvi. These sentences 
are unchanged from the edition of 1927. 





THE THIRD BASEL RECIPE (Ba. III) 


AT THE BOTTOM of the front page of leaf 17 in Ms. F., m1, 15a of the 
Basel University Library is the third of three medical recipes. It is in a 
hand different from any other on the page and presents a number of un- 
solved and perhaps insoluble problems. It is my purpose to state these prob- 
lems and to offer solutions to some of them. 

As to the reading of the Ms. I can offer no improvement over the text 
offered by Steinmeyer,! but for convenience I shall print the Ms. version 
with the conjectured readings in italics. Most of these conjectures are neces- 
sary because the original script has been smeared and blurred on the lower 
left-hand and thus the inside corner of the page. This seems queer, as one 
would expect thumb marks or thumb friction rather on the outside corner 
of the page. I have access only to the facsimile reproduction of Enneccerus,* 
and venture no surmise as to a possible cause of this condition. 

A mark of separation, either a comma, a period, or a colon, appears 
after most of the words of the text. The hand is insular, and uses an open a 
throughout. The thorn rune appears twice certainly and once in a con- 
jectured form. The vowel symbol ae is written with two full letters in 
braenni, aer, rhaeno, aegero, uuizsae, daez, but with a digraph, with a single 
stroke for the a in maezan, daemo.* The vowel symbol ¢, with subscribed 
hook appears in gemisce, bubrene, simple (2), dez (2), analegi, arinne, dozesa- 
mone. I indicate the end of each line of the Ms. by the mark||. 





uuidhar cancur. braenni. salz. endi. saiffun. endi. rhoz. aostor scalala || alz. esamene. gemisc 
midaldu. uuaiffu. aer. pubrene. rip. anan daz. simple. || wns dez. iz. blode. filu. oft. analegi. 
pui ana odde. itzs. arinne. || /ot bet; al; aba. arinne. ende. nelaz. iz. naezen; nesmeruen, hrinan. 
daemo. dolge. || thanne iz al. obsiae. rhaeno. dozesamone; aegero. dez. uuizsae. aende. huonog 
|| rhene.lachina; mid diu (x)* daez dolg. 


Rudolf Koegel’ translated this: ‘‘Wider den Krebs brenne Salz und Seife 
und den Schleim einer Schalenauster. Alles mische zusammen. Reinige es 
zuvor mit altem Linnen. Reibe immer solange daran, bis es blutet; lege es 
so oft als méglich auf, immer solange, bis es zu fliessen beginnt. Und lass es 
nicht die wunde Stelle netzen. Dann trockne es sauber ab, thue zusammen 
das Weisse von Eiern und reinen Honig, und verbinde damit die Wunde.”™ 

Evidently this is a recipe of the same general nature as those which one 
finds abundantly in the old English leechdoms, although nowhere have I 
been able to find one with any close parallelism of detail. The Laece boc of 


1 Elias von Steinmeyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen S prachdenkmdler, Berlin, Weidmann, 
1916, pp. 39-40. 

? Magda Enneccerus, Die dltesten deutschen Sprachdenkmdler. In Lichidrucken herausge- 
geben, Frankfurt a.M., 1897, Tafel 17. 

3 Or, in Steinmeyer’s words: ‘“‘das ae von naezen und daemo ist offenes a mit einer an den 
zweiten Schenkel gehingten e-Schlinge.”’ loc. cit. p. 40. 

‘ Here there was a hole in the page when our recipe was written down and nothing has 
been omitted. 

5 Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1, 2 (1897), Strassburg, p. 498. 

‘In the Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Vol. 45 (1921), 
pp. 409-413, Th. Grienberger has commented in extenso on this text. To attempt to discuss, 
my own conclusions in connection with his proposals would dilate this paper beyond reason- 
able bounds. He should be credited with first having mentioned umbeweif in connection with 
uuaiffu, which he renders: “Wickel,” and with pointing to the impropriety of taking rhaeno as 
an adjective. Otherwise our ideas as to the meaning of the recipe have little in common. 
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Bald,® which goes back to the days of Aelfred (871-901), contains, for in- 
stance, the following, which I quote in Cockayne’s translation: ‘‘Against 
cancer: take goats gall and honey, mingle together of both equal quantities, 
apply to the wound. For that ilk; burn a fresh hound’s head to ashes, apply 
to the wound...” (Laece boc, m1, xxxvi, Cockayne, 11, pp. 328-329). An- 
other recipe from the same source runs: ‘‘Against cancer: burn sulfur in a 
copper vessel, rub it to dust, as small as thou may, and sift through a cloth, 
mingle with old soap, and let the sulfur predominate, add a moderate 
quantity of virgin honey; see if it be too stiff, moisten it with the honey; lay 
on a mallow leaf; when it healeth, boil in butter cuckoo sour and singreen 
and woodroffe, smear therewith the borders, where it is red; make the other 
salve cleanse the wound, put no water.” (Laece boc, 1, xliv, Cockayne, u, 
pp. 108-109.) Again from the same place: . . . “employ of all equal quanti- 
ties, pound to dust, add thereto the white of a hen’s egg, and honey, employ 
equal quantities of the two, mingle with the dusts, clam or make it cling, 
on the cancer, put no water to it” (Cockayne m, 110-111). 

It would appear beyond doubt that the Basel recipe m1 commands 
something to be burned: braenni can hardly be anything but the imperative 
second person singular of OHG prennan, brennen.’ There is no difficulty in- 
volved in the burning of salt. The Old English Herbarium A puleii,® for 
example, prescribes: “‘For sore of the head, take juice of this wort, which is 
named serpyllum, and by another name dpéyavoy, and oil, and burnt salt, 
bruise it to very small dust, mix all together, smear the head therewith; it 
shall be whole.” The Laece boc, 1, xxxi, prescribing for a swelling, says: 
“Again, rub burnt salt well in water made lukewarm, till that it be as thick 
as a tear of honey, lay on the swelling, overlay with a cloth, and with wool 
of ewe, bind on...” (Cockayne, m, pp. 74-75). The Laece boc, mt, ii, pre- 
scribing for an eye-salve, says: ‘Work a good dry salve for dim vision thus: 
take swails apple, and burnt salt, and pepper, and oluastrum, and mastich; 
rub to dust, sift through a cloth, apply little by little” (Cockayne, m1, pp. 
308-309). On the other hand, there is something definitely amiss with the 
rest of this prescription in Ba. m, when we are asked to burn soap (saiffun) 
and something or other from an oyster (rhoz aostor scalala). Soap just isn’t 
ordinarily combustible, and if rhoz means ‘slime,’ as Koegel thought, the 
burning would be doubly difficult. 

It is clear that saiffun is the object of something; one must assume the 
same for rkoz, but I suggest that they are not objects of braenni. The crux 
here is rhoz. If I were a good leech, I should like to have this mean ‘soot.’ 
Compare the Laece boc, 1, xliv, “Against the disease of cancer, that is bite; 
sorrel, salt, ribwort, egg, soot, burnt loam, smede (or fine flour) of wheat: 
mingle with eggs, meadow sweet, “‘aeferth,”’ oakrind, appletree rind, sloe- 
thorn rind: if the cancer wax on a man, work up some new chalder and lay 
on: cleanse the wound therewith” (Cockayne, m1, pp. 108-109). Or, Laece 
boc, 11, ii, “Again, reduce to dust mastich, and burnt oyster shell, and use 
as need be... ”’ (Cockayne, m1, pp. 308-309). Or Laece boc, 1, viii, “For a 


® Alois Brandl, Englische Literatur (in Pauls Grundriss, 1, Strassburg, 1901-1909, p. 1072), 
Bernhard ten Brink, Geschichte der englischen Literatur, Berlin, 1877, pp. 124-125. Oswald Cock- 
ayne, Leechdoms, W ortcunning and —— of early England, London, 1865, Vol. 11. 

TE. G. Graff, Alihochdeutscher S prachsc Dritter Teil, Berlin, 1837, m1, 306-307. 

__§ From Cockayne, Vol. 1 (1864), pp. 216-217, with comparison of the same item from the 
Middle English version, edited by Hugo Berberich, Anglistische Forschungen, Heidelberg 
1902, Heft 5, p. 126. 
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blotch, take hart’s horn, burn to ashes, and so oyster shells, and beat sorrel 
small, and mingle all into a brewit, smear therewith” (Cockayne, m1, pp. 
52-53). Therefore, I suggest that this form rhoz, like the restored forms 
rhaeno, and rhene, of this recipe, has r4 instead of Ar, and that like the form 
blode, ‘bleed,’ it has o for a later wo, and that the final z is the spirant 
shifted from a single ¢, and not the affricate of Rots, which would be re- 
quired by Koegel’s interpretation. I would reconstruct from rhoz therefore 
a form hruoz, and suggest that this is an early form of Russ. If so, this is the 
only form I know with hr, the others have only initial r, (Graff, 11, 563], but 
the word has been associated with Gothic and Old Norse hrét. There is a 
chance that our rhoz is a loanword, Latin rhus, Greek jéos (m), meaning 
‘juice,’ since this word appears frequently in medical works,® but I think 
this chance is small. 

If this be granted, at least momentarily, we have then thus far the ad- 
monition to burn salt, and then two accusatives—soap and the soot of 
oyster shells. I assume there is no other possible interpretation of scalala, 
despite its apparent dittography for scala, a genitive plural form. If we do 
not wish to burn the soap and the soot of the oyster shells we need another 
verb of which they might be the object, and this would appear to be 
gemisce. Unhappily, the form is queer. An imperative of gamiscen should be 
gamisci, for this is a weak verb of the first class. If ours is indeed an impera- 
tive form, then it has its ending after the manner of the third weak class. Of 
course, -e is a perfectly good Old English imperative ending. Assuming 
gemisce to be imperative, we have thus far: “Burn salt, mix all together 
soap and soot of oyster shells.”’ 

But now comes a real difficulty: mid aldu uuaiffu. Since mid is normally 
used with the instrumental case, aldu must be regarded as either masculine 
or neuter, and uuaiffu cannot be feminine. The only form I can find which 
might hint the meaning of this uuaiffu is MHG umbeweif (m), “was um 
den Rocken gewunden wird.’ That is, this may be unspun wool taken 
from the distaff, but why it should be old eludes me, unless old means 
residual, in the sense of that which is left when the distaff has been emptied 
in the process of spinning. The recipes frequently call for old soap, old 
lard, old grease, old oil, old butter, old wine, but I have not found any refer- 
ence either to old cloth or to old wool. So in the Medicina de quadrupedibus 
of Sextus Placitus, VII," one may read: “For scurfs; rams grease, and 
mingle with soot, and salt, and sand, and wipe it away with wool, and after- 
wards smear.” Wilmanns, in his Deutsche Grammatik, u1, p. 186 cites an OHG 
weif (m) from the verb weipan, bekrinzen, as parallel to Gothic waips, ON 
veipr, Binde, Kopftuch. Feist, in his Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, 2nd Edition, 1923, p. 414, under the word waips, cites this same 
OHG form weif (m). Unfortunately, I can not find the word elsewhere. If we 
assume that uuaiffu may mean wool from the distaff, the next problem is its 
syntax. It will hardly do to mix old wool with the soap and soot. If uuaiffu 
belongs with what follows it, this has a bearing upon the solution of the next 


* Cf. Mercelli de medicamentis liber, edidit G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1889, 27, 25: 28, 14: 7, 


15: 14, 44: etc. 

10 Matthias Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1876, 1, 1747. 

1 Cited from Cockayne, 1, 356-357, with comparison of the text of Joseph Delcourt, 
Medicina de Quadrupedibus, Heidelberg, 1914, this being Heft 40 of Anglistische Forschungen, 


pp. 18-19. 
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problem, namely what does aer. bubrene mean? Koegel” thinks the words 
aer bu are Anglo-Saxon for OHG @ér diu, and mean ‘zuvor.’ Pongs" thinks py 
has been “‘falschlich umgesetzt”’ in pu. 

In the first place, it is evident that brene, if it is to be separated from pu, 
is a disfigured form. It has hitherto been regarded as a slip for hreine or 
hrene, despite the fact that the other forms of this word in Ba. m1 appear 
to have rh, not kr. Almost directly below this word in the Ms. is another 
form /ui, which has also caused trouble. What intervenes between the two 
words is, by comparison, quite simple. It says: “rub on that continuously, 
until it bleed, apply very often, repeatedly ...” Koegel thought that Jui 
ana was “‘verballhornt aus ahd. ana diu, bis dahin.”’ Pongs thought this pui 
was, like the bu above it, a false rendering of Old English py. I propose to 
explain both forms as forms of the OHG verb da@hjan, [Graff, 5, 117] premere, 
‘press on.’ In Grimm’s edition of the Latin Hymns [H. 16] the imperative 
kadhui occurs, which Graff thinks may stand for kaduhi, kadhuhi.’** First, 
as to the meaning: it makes comparatively good sense to say: ‘‘Burn salt, 
mix all together soap and soot of oyster shells. With old wool from the dis- 
taff first press clean. (That is, apply pressure with the wad of wool, until the 
pus is pushed off.) Rub on that constantly until it bleeds. Lay on (the salve?) 
persistently, press on it...” Second, as to the form: put for a nor- 
mal /uhi is not a rash assumption: it can be found as cited, with the prefix 
ga-. The Ms. pbubrene is evidently a confused form, which might well enough 
have resulted from a scribe’s struggle with an original dhuhihrene or dhuih- 
rene. To be sure, we lack in the first instance the proper imperative ending 
-i for this form as we have in the form ui below, but it seems permissible to 
suggest that this could happen. Moreover, it would appear desirable to find 
the same reason for the appearance of the insular thorn in these two words, 
and this is the more plausible if the form was less well known, and perhaps 
lagging behind the demonstratives in the development of the spirant into 
the stop, initially. 

The last three words of this third line of the Ms. are also something less 
than transparent. The crux here is the form odde. There is some sort of a 
line between the upper part of the hasta of the second d and the top of the 
final -e, and this has been taken to be the sign of a crossed d: Steinmeyer so 
prints it. The r-a-k looks much more like the normal abbreviatory mark 
with ds for dew: _han like any crossed d I have ever seen, although it lacks 
the usual upward portion of this abbreviation. I propose to read the form 
odde as two words, od dé, without meaning thereby to imply that the mark 
mentioned was intended by the scribe as a mark of vowel length. I think 
that mark is meaningless. Koegel is not clear as to his interpretation of this 
form: Pongs regards it as Anglo-Saxon 0d%e, ‘bis dass.’ I suggest that it is 
High German, and that od means what it meant in Otfrid, m1, 18, 18 ‘‘si 
fon gote queme thir od ih sia eigine mir,” namely: “or.” I suggest that dé 
is then the accusative singular feminine of the demonstrative, and here 
there is support in the last line of the second Basel recipe, where such an 
accusative form occurs: de antra flasgun. The meaning of this dé in Ba. 11, 
however, is adverbial, and analogous to that of the other accusative singular 
feminine form, dé, which ultimately gave us the adverb and conjunction 


2 Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1,2, p. 498 
'S H. Pongs, Das Hildebrandslied, Marburg, 1913, p. 175. 
188 Cf. Josef Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, Gottingen, 1927, Par. 248, p. 167. 
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do.* If the two forms existed simultaneously they probably competed with 
each other in their various uses until one form became established as the 
adverb and the other as the pronoun. Perhaps we have in Ba. m1 precisely 
a case in point, in which dé appears where dé would be more usual in later 
times. The weakness of this case is the tense of arinne: OHG dé is used, so 
far as I can find, only with past tense forms. But of course this is dé not dé, 
and it may well enough have rendered an ablative of attendant circumstance 
by much the same sort of Misbrauch as that which Grimm condemns in 
Luther’s usage [DWb., 11, 658]. The next word, itzs, I take to be identical 
with this and to mean “‘something, anything.” The three words together 
then would mean: “‘or if anything run down.” 

What follows here can no longer be made out. The earliest editors read 
lot paet al aba arinne. Wackernagel" suggests that lot be read loc. Koegel 
follows Scherer in believing that the / of lot represented the Latin abbrevi- 
ation for vel, and that what follows is a variant of what has gone before. 
Pongs regards ot paet as Anglo-Saxon. If I were a good leech I should wish 
this to mean: “‘let that all run off.’’ Thus in the Laece boc, 1, i, in the pre- 
scription for head wart, after the patient has been annointed with the 
juice of beet roots mixed with honey, he is to hold his head ‘‘adown that 
the juice may run all over the head.”’ Then the recipe goes on to say: ‘‘Let 
him ... then sit up and lean forward and let the matter [gillistran, phlegm] 
flow off the face. Let him do so often till it be clean” (Cockayne, m1, 18-19. 
However, arinne is not an infinitive, but rather a third person singular opta- 


tive form. Also Jot is hard to reconcile with Jaz which follows almost im- 


mediately, and the word which follows Jot in the Ms. appears to be rather 
Old English than Old High German. Hence I accept Wackernagel’s sug- 
gestion and read /éc, meaning adspicere, as in Otfrid, v, 25, 67 luagent. I 
take the form paet, or bet, as Steinmeyer prints it, to be the conjunction, 
daz, and read: ‘‘watch, that all run off, and do not let it wet, nor smear, or 
cling to the wound.” This verb /égén belongs to the third weak class, and I 
should have to charge the absence of the imperative ending -e and the 
consonant -c rather than -g to Anglo-Saxon influence. But since I know no 
other way to expiain the following form )aet, this does not seem impossible. 

The first portion of the next line is again obscure. The crux here is what 
follows ob, and that appears to be siae, which Koegel took to be equivalent 
to sth, ‘dry off,” and which Steinmeyer takes to mean “be,” or “‘is.’”” How 
either thing is possible eludes me. I conjecture that in this line we should 
have: thanne iz al oba st arhreinot, meaning: “‘when it (the sore) on top shall 
be quite cleansed.” My authority for the verb arhreinot is Otfrid, 1, 1, 29, 
where the form is irreinont. The only thing violent about this conjecture is 
the supposition that a final -¢ has dropped out of the Uberlieferung before 
the initial d- of do sesamone, which follows. Obviously, the rejoinder to this 
guess is: non liquet, but in any event, it makes good sense and involves no 
inconceivable grammatical permutation. The notion that rhaeno can be a 
predicate adjective, for instance, collides with the fact that in this case it 
should be hreind, since dolg is neuter, or hreini, if it is uninflected. 

The remainder of this line is clear, and the whole then means: ‘‘when it 
(the wound) on top shall be quite cleansed, put together the white of eggs 


4 Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, 1, 656-658, also Deutsche Grammatik, m1, 169. Braune, 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 5. Aufl, Par. 287, Anm. 3 
® Wilhelm Wackernagel, Alideutsches Lesebuch, Basel, 1873, p. 234. 
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and honey...” The first word of the next line is badly obscured, but has 
been conjectured to be rhene. This Koegel, with some disregard for its form, 
construed with the neuter noun Auonog. If that were correct, the form here 
too should be Areind. I suggest that this is an adverbial form with -e instead 
of -o,"* as it was construed in the second line of the Ms., aer bu hrene, and 
that it should be taken with the verb which follows, to read: ‘‘make a clean 
dressing thereof and apply to the sore.” 

I suggest, therefore, that the original text of this recipe may have read 
somewhat as follows: 
uuidhar cancur. braenni salz, endi saiffun, endi hréz aostor scala, al zesamene gimisci. mid 
aldu uuaiffu aer dhui hreine. rip anan daz simple, unz dez iz bléde. filu oft analegi, simble dhui 
ana: od dé itzs arinne, lég daz al aba arinne, ende ne laz iz naezen, nesmeruen, hrinan daemo 
dolge. Dhanne iz al ob st arhreinét, dé zesamene aegero dez uuizsae aende huonog. hrene lachina 
mid diu daz dolg. 


My understanding of its meaning then, by way of summary, is: 


“Against cancer: Burn salt, and mix all together soap and soot of oyster shells. With old wool 
from the distaff first press clean. Rub thereon constantly until it bleeds. Lay on (the salve) 
very often, persistently press on, or when something runs down, watch, that (it) all runs off, and 
do not let it wet, nor smear, or cling to the wound. When it (the wound) on top shall be quite 
cleansed, put together the white of eggs and honey: make a clean dressing thereof and apply to 
the sore.” 


It is perhaps not superfluous to say that all this points to an original in 
High German, not Old English, and further to a scribe who introduced oc- 
casional insular peculiarities of orthography as well as of calligraphy into 
his version of this recipe. 
R-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


6 Cf. Josef Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, Gottingen, 1927, Par. 404. 





A FORGOTTEN POET: JOSEPH OF EXETER 


JOSEPH OF EXETER is one of those literary ghosts whose doom it is to 
be read because of somebody else’s influence upon them or because of their 
influence upon somebody else. Were it not that his poem in six books on 
the Trojan War was known to Chaucer,! his name would scarcely appear at 
all in the histories of literature. And indeed the mention that he does receive 
in such works is sometimes more likely to plunge him still deeper into ob- 
livion than to induce anyone to read the Bellum Trojanum at first-hand. 
For instance, Henry Morley has contemptuously declared: ““Having Homer, 
we can spare Joseph of Exeter upon the Trojan War’’*—a dictum which 
might be used against the Aeneid itself. Joseph’s poem is no Aeneid, but it 
ranks higher with medievalists than it did with Morley. Bishop Stubbs 
called the author ‘“‘no mean poet’’;* Warton goes much further and terms 
him “‘a miracle of this age in classical composition.”’* C. L. Kingsford as- 
serts that Joseph “‘has been very justly praised as one of the best of me- 
diaeval Latin poets.”® W. B. Sedgwick believes that ‘on the whole his 
versification is little, if any, inferior to the average of the Silver Age.’ 
F. J. E. Raby, though he denies that Joseph was poetically inspired or that 
he could carry his learning lightly, admits that he was a master of rhetorical 
pathos: 

No one had understood the rules of the game better since the days of Lucan. The Middle 


Ages produced only one Joseph of Exeter ... He was a master of his language and of his 
material. And if he fails to please and charm, it is for the same reasons that made Lucan fail.’ 


It can not be denied that the Bellum Trojanum is a difficult poem to 
read. It is full of recondite allusions and strange conceits and queer manner- 
isms. But it reveals an author whose knowledge of classical mythology is as 
surprising as his mastery of the quantitative hexameter; it reveals also a 
personality, fantastic, crotchety, pedantic, and yet unforgettable. 

Written apparently in the ninth decade of the twelfth century, its 3,645 
hexameters are “‘a paraphrase, or better an elaboration, of the prose Dares”’;8 
the poet himself freely acknowledged this indebtedness (Bell. Troj., 1, 25- 
26). The poem first appeared in print at Basel as early as 1541,° and again 
in 1573, 1583, and 1603, being published each time as a translation made by 
Cornelius Nepos from the Greek. The first editor to publish it as a work of 
Joseph of Exeter (Josephus Iscanus) was Samuel Dresemius (Frankfort, 
1620). There are other editions, but the latest complete one and the one 
most accessible to the ordinary reader is the Delphin edition printed by 
A. J. Valpy (London, 1825) in two volumes containing the works of Dictys 
Cretensis and Dares Phrygius; Joseph’s poem fills pages 364-575 of the 
second volume. 

The Bellum Trojanum is a youthful production, as its author himself 


'R. K. Root, “Chaucer’s Dares,” Modern Philology, xv (1917-18), pages 1-22. 

? English Writers, London, 1888, vol. 1, page 183. 

* Wm. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History, Oxford, 
1886, page 146. 

* Thos. Warton, History of English Poetry, London, edition of 1871, Vol. 1, page 227. 

5 Art. “Joseph of Exeter” in Dict. Nat. Biog. (1892), Vol. xxx, page 205. 

6 “The Bellum Troianum of Joseph of Exeter,”’ Speculum, v (1930), page 49. 

? History of Secular Latin Poetry, Oxford, 1934, Vol. 1, page 136. 

5 Root, op. cit., page 3. , 

* The D.N.B. gives the date of this editio princeps as 1558, but the copy in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (J. 10058) is dated 1541. 
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confesses, but he is none the less convinced of its merits: literary excellence, 
he declares, does not depend on the age of the writer (1, 21). If anybody 
criticizes his work, he will console himself with the thought that nothing is 
too sublime to be beyond envy’s reach (v1, 962), and anyhow he means 
to produce an even greater work, dealing with the Crusades (1, 49)—evi- 
dently the Antiocheis, which but for one fragment*® has been utterly lost to 
us. 

Apart from this allusion, there is little internal evidence that the poem 
is a medieval production. However, one should notice the passing sneer 
with which the poet mentions the credulous Britons’ expectancy of King 
Arthur’s return: 


Sic Britonum ridenda fides, et credulus error 
Arturum expectat, expectabitque perenne (111, 472-473). 


Medieval are the stirrups, unknown to the ancients, but used by one of 
Joseph’s Greeks (v1, 262); medieval too the mounted contest between 
Pyrrhus and Penthesilea, where the lance of ash-wood splinters on the 
shield, as in the tournaments of the poet’s own day (v1, 640). Perhaps also 
the horseman is medieval who towers on high to aim a slanting blow down 
at the fooi-soldiers who try to stab up at him (v1, 172). It is the medieval, 
rather than the classical, conception which appears in Joseph’s accentuation 
of the malice of the Goddess of Fortune: 
Sed dira, sed aspera donis 


Invidit Fortuna suis, quae cum ardua donet, 
Gustatos graviore favor ulciscitur ira (1, 462-464). 


And quite in the medieval tradition is Joseph’s etymology: for instance, 
Juno scathingly explains that Minerva, as goddess of battle, is called Ma- 
vortia because she is “‘man-voracious” (mares vorat, 11, 272). 

We can not set down as a specifically medieval trait the poet’s lofty 
contempt for the common herd, when he remarks that foresight is rarely a 
companion of the multitude (1, 134), or that the mob’s power is greater to 
cause disturbances than to quiet them (m1, 75), or that “the hallowed 
silence of kings” is violated by the indiscreet utterances of popular gossip 
(1, 305). But it is not, perhaps, too fanciful to see a trace of medieval snob- 
bery when those Greeks who do not wish to sail against Troy are said to 
have a mens plebeia, jacens animus (Iv, 279). Paris’s description of the sleep 
he enjoyed, the sort of slumber that does not waste itself on the common 
herd but deigns only to bring dreams to princes (1, 231-232), reminds a 
modern reader of that snobbish pigeon in Disraeli’s Lothair which was con- 
tent to fall by the hand of a Duke. 

Our poet makes it plain enough that he rejects the gods of antiquity 
mentioned in “‘Athens’ licensed lies” (1, 30; m1, 454), gods capable of being 
bribed (111, 11), whom long ago human credulity accepted to its own sorrow 
(Iv, 230). Even though he displays throughout his poem a most extensive 
knowledge of classical mythology, including the significance of Greek 
names," he handles his material with an independence by no means en- 
tirely due to his being of a different religious belief. For instance, he will not 
echo those ancient poets who denounced the wicked rashness of sailing 


ss '© There is only one fragment, not two. See Wm. Camden, Remains (edition of 1870), pages 
9-340, 

” Tibi Styx odium, Phlegethonque vapores 

Cocytus lacrymas, Acheronlamenta propinat (v1, 530-531). 
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across the sea; such a taboo would have greatly restricted human inter- 
course—why, France would never have been known to us Englishmen!” 

If anything reveals Joseph as medieval, it is very rarely igriorance of the 
Latin language. His false quantities are few.'* He does, however, commit 
other blunders. His worst howler occurs when he is versifying Dares’s de- 
scription of Neoptolemus: the original (chap.13) calls this hero stomachosum, 
which Joseph unhappily turns into projectior alvus (1v, 139)! A more par- 
donable error is his rendering of viroswm, which Dares (loc. cit.) seems to 
consider a synonym for virilem; the idea of “poisonous” comes out faintly 
in Joseph’s phrase livore superbo (1v, 137). When Troilus has been killed by 
Achilles, the poet addresses the dead hero with the queer ejaculation macte 
jaces, as though he really had in mind the vocative of mactatus (v1, 329). 
Again, he goes astray rather badly a couple of times, as Greif has pointed 
out,* in dealing with personal names, making of Tlepomenus Rhodius 
(Dares, chap. 26) two persons, a Gobius and a Triptolemus (v1, 55-56), 
and introducing by a mistranslation a non-existent character named The- 
sidas (v1, 66); this name in Dares (Joc. cit.) is that of a people. 

On other occasions Joseph uses a Latin word in a sense different from 
that generally accepted, and yet makes us feel that his choice is deliberate. 
The Latin noun /ortor is usually taken to mean “‘torturer”’; Joseph, with the 
verb torqueo in mind, once uses it in the sense of “‘hurler, slinger’”’ (tortoris 
Iberi jactus, V, 311-312). And the adjective teres he regularly takes as sy- 
nonymous with rotundus: where Dares (chap. 13) has oculis rotundis in his 
description of Pyrrhus, Joseph has ¢eres oculus (Iv, 139). 

Nevertheless, his knowledge of the Latin tongue is amazingly sound on 
the whole, and even if the things he does with Latin are the tricks of a 
rhetorician rather than of a poet, other men have been called poets with 
much less justification. He is a master of striking phrases. Of the far-from- 
coy Helen, for example, he says that the way she held out her hands and 
summoned Paris with joyful face would justify our saying that it was she 
who abducted him (111, 284). All her limbs show the deceptive milky white- 
ness of her mother’s swan (Iv, 176), and her gay little foot just touches the 
ground she daintily trips over (tv, 188-189). There are many poorer lines in 
Latin literature than that which tells of the timid Andromache, who dare 
not disclose to Hector all that she fears on his behalf: 


Omnia certa timet, et nil tamen ausa fateri (v, 443), 


or the passage describing Hesione, making a heartsick pretense of partaking 
of her own wedding-banquet: 


Segnique morantes 
Crescentesque cibos gustu jejuna fatigat (m1, 153-154). 


Our poet has a notable power of focusing attention on some little visual 
or auditory detail, as when he tells of the floating sparks that drift down 
upon the Greeks in their ships from the Trojan coast-towns to which they 
have themselves set fire (1v, 341-342); or the dragon-standards that hang 


13 Sine remigis usu 
Non nosset Memphis Romam, non Indus Iberum, 
Non Scytha Cecropiden, non nostra Britannia Gallum (1, 188-190). 
18 They are listed by Sedgwick, op. cit., pages 50-51. 
4 Wilhelm Greif, Die mittelalterlichen Bearbeitungen der Trojanersage, Marburg, 1886, 
page 138. 
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limply in the dying breeze above despondent Troy (v1, 6-7); or the way the 
fleeing Trojans lean forward in their panic, like a harvest that slants before 
the summer wind (v1, 362-363); or the unwhispering hinge that opens in 
the treacherous darkness to admit the enemy into Troy (v1, 746). Such a 
power of visualization often expresses itself in cruel clarity, as when we see 
the Greeks fleeing in panic toward their seashore camp that is so terribly far 
away (v1, 149); or when King Teuthras, also a fugitive from a lost battle, 
is betrayed to the pursuing Achilles by the golden gleam of his royal attire 
(tv, 390). 

Sometimes the concentrated anger of one of Joseph’s characters ex- 
presses itself in a few significant words. Pelias, furious because the gods 
have not heard his prayer, bitterly laments the wasted incense of his sacri- 
fices: O superi, quo thura meant? (1, 216). Juno, denouncing Venus, declares 
her rival is femina plus quam jura sinunt, ‘feminine more than she has any 
right to be!”’ (11, 276). 

So far as character-depiction goes, Joseph’s emotional range is very nar- 
row. It is not pathos in which he excels so much as bitterness, scorn, cynical 
cruelty. His characters, whether human or divine, are quick to resent and 
determined to punish. Juno flames into anger when she sees Hector putting 
on the shield of a slain Argive warrior which bears her own likeness (v, 481). 
Aurora, after the death of her beautiful son Memnon, wishes that her out- 
worn lover, shrivelled old Tithonus, were dead also (v1, 377). She hates him 
merely because he still lives. 

The poet’s rhetorical power is seen especially in the Second Book, where 
the three goddesses who appear to Paris in a dream put forth their respec- 
tive claims, each at the expense of the character, even more than the ap- 
pearance, of the other two contestants. Juno says haughtily to Venus: 

An nescis cui jura petis communia? Sed quis 


Credet? Tot Juno similes habet: unica quondam 
Et nullis aequanda fui (11, 278-280). 


With equal arrogance she bids the young Trojan remember, before he makes 
his award, that she has been preferred by Jupiter himself: 


Quidquid agas, quacunque fluat sententia, nosti 
Junonem placuisse Jovi (11, 313-314). 


Pallas, at the beginning of a speech of over 130 hexameters, modestly ad- 
mits her own inability to come up (or down) to the accepted standard of 
feminine loquacity: 
Hac parte logquacem 
Erubeo sexum, minus hic quam femina possum (11, 325-326) 


The Goddess of Wisdom, however, does pretty well as far as cattiness goes, 
for one whose ancestry is so peculiarly unfeminine. She mildly observes that 
she has nothing against Juno’s son Vulcan even if his manner of walking is 
an unwarlike shuffling along, and even if he does forge such skilful chains; 
as she utters this last phrase she gives Venus, once so awkwardly trapped by 
Vulcan’s snares, a meaningful sidelong glance: Veneremque obliquo figit ocello 
(11, 398). But Venus proves quite capable of holding her own. She artfully 
flatters Paris by remarking that he is comely too (1, 473), and therefore 
ought to have a fellow-feeling for her (11, 605-606); she appeals to his mas- 
culine prejudices by scornfully asking him whether a mere goddess like 
Pallas could really have done more in battle than Mars himself (mu, 522). 
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She taunts Juno with having once assumed the form of a wrinkled old 
woman to destroy Semele; it would surely have been better to have under- 
gone the more difficult transformation into something beautiful (1, 545). 
No wonder Juno, by Jupiter’s repeated amorous absences from her, is left 
so often a widow! (1, 553). Venus’s own gift to Paris, the lovely Helen, is 
just what Juno would like to be called and just what Minerva, for all her 
pretenses, would like to be (11, 601). In passing, it may be remarked that the 
poet has little regard for Helen himself. He depicts her as an oversexed 
hussy who is but too ready to be won (111, 248), and whose very smiles are 
for hire (111, 338). 

Here and there Joseph reveals a less bitter humor, for instance when he 
describes the awkwardness and the boastfulness of the Greek plebeians who 
have not yet learnt warfare at first-hand. Brandishing their swords with 
clumsy hands, they begin learning how to rage and threaten in the high- 
born manner (1, 310-311). Here is a would-be cavalier who will not remain 
long in the saddle (non longum mansurus eques, 1, 313); here are the loud- 
mouthed who, as yet safe from Trojan reprisals because of the interjacent 
sea, are “‘brave this side of the battlefield” (1, 317). There is a lively de- 
scription of drunkenness at a feast: the revellers, plebeian guests at Tela- 
mon’s wedding, pour themselves into their cups and accept invitations from 
themselves (1, 86-87), until their footsteps wobble and the lamps grow 
big (11, 92). 

Far too often, however, the rhetorician in Joseph swamps the poet. He 
is too fond of pointless word-play (e. g., Venus and venis, 11, 277; haeres and 
heres, t1, 283-284) and of forced antithesis. Thus we find the furious Achilles 
on the battlefield making up for lost time (redimitque brevi longa otia bello, 
v1, 350), and Ajax wearing no armor but hunting down those who do (v1, 
505-506); the charioteer is shown goading on his team, and the foot-soldier 
—himself! (v, 235-236). 

Joseph perpetually strives for effect, so that his language becomes over- 
burdened; its ingenuity is too apparent. When Thetis believes that her great 
son has fallen in battle, she turns over in her search a hundred thousand 
floating corpses, and every time that she does not find the body that she 
dreads to come upon, she “is an Achilles to the good” (lucratur Achillem, 
v, 382). So many fish are caught for a banquet that an indignant sea- 
goddess feels swindled out of her flocks (emungi is the dreadful word Joseph 
uses, I, 244). Sometimes the whole effect is spoilt through over-elaboration: 
thus, whereas Dares (chap. 12) simply says that Hector squinted, Joseph 
expands the one word strabonem into the following: 


Visus acies obliqua cadentes 
In geminas spargit partes, semperque supina 
Occiduo stabilem contristat lumine vultum (tv, 54-56). 


All too frequently this mild medieval clerk is gruesomely realistic in 
telling of wounds and death. When Lycidas is struck by a poisoned arrow, 
he dies overwhelmed by both blood and venom as the two kinds of death 
rage within him for mastery (v1, 233-235). Another warrior is dragged 
along by his stirrup and dies drowned in his own gore (vi, 262). 

Joseph’s allusiveness may be pardoned, as when he speaks of the death 
of Hercules, donatos Tirynthius induit ignes (111, 145), but not his frigid and 
verbose pedantry. When he wishes to say that a bull, chosen for a festal 
sacrifice, leaves the heifers to lament their loss, he uses the name Jmachis 
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merely because Io the daughter of Inachus, though she has nothing to do in 
this particular context, was changed once into a cow: coronato luget spoliata 
marito Inachis (111, 6-7). Paris, in aiming his arrow, closes what the mus- 
ketry handbook would call his disengaged eye; Joseph’s way of saying it is 
that ‘‘the controlling vision seated on the arrow contracts within a narrow 
space” (insidensque sagittae ductor in angustum visus coit, v1, 513-514). 
Hercules tells how he strangled the serpents that attacked him in his cradle: 
“T taught them,” he boasts, ‘‘to share my infant wailing” (docui mecum 
vagire dracones, 1, 264). When he lifts Antaeus into the air and out of saving 
contact with his mother earth, the same hero gives his adversary, formerly 
a measurer of earth, a baleful lesson in astronomy: 


Edocuitque hostem nocituris artibus astra, 
Qui quondam geometer erat (n, 125-126). 


The poet never worries, in such cases, about mixed metaphors or confused 
visual images. So skilled an archer is Paris that his hand is never deaf to 
his desire (nunquam surda volenti, v1, 510). 

Joseph’s greatest fault, indeed, is his love of mere conceits, his tendency 
to underline his own paradoxes, his perverse readiness to establish a thought- 
nexus between two utterly discrepant things. When Priam offers incense on 
Venus’s altar, the breathing vapor consoles with fragrant fumes the fasting 
stars (111, 46-47). Achilles, hurling a spear at the fleeing Iolas, does not 
simply pierce him—he marries him to the gate: 


En Pelias hasta 
Transactum affigit foribus, portaeque maritat (v1, 366-367). 


So, too, the runaways from a battlefield who increase their speed by casting 
away their hampering armor, are said to “cover their backs with their 
naked bosoms’’: 


Pectore nudo 
Terga tegunt, armantque fugam (v1, 151-152). 


If we did not realize what liberties this curious old pedant dared to take 
with language, there are many occasions when we might justifiably doubt 
the soundness of the text, especially as Dresemius printed the Bellum Tro- 
janum not from manuscripts but from three very faulty printed editions.” 
Even though the text may be, as Sedgwick says, ‘‘as pure as that of most 
contemporary poets,’”* it is very far from being sound. But a critical dis- 
cussion of the text must be left for another article, in which I hope to com- 
pare the readings of a MS." other than the three commonly known. 


GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada 


'’ Valpy edition, pages 639-640: “Nullis codicibus Mss. sed tantum tribus editionibus 
anterioribus usus fuerat.” 

16 Sedgwick, op. cit., page 69. 

‘7 This is the Cambridge MS., Corpus Christi 406. The three others are the Oxford MS., 
Digby 157; the Paris fonds latin 15015 of the B.N.; and Westminster Abbey 18. Manitius 
(111, 652) is incorrect: the Oxford MS. Magdalen 50 does not contain Joseph’s poem. See Root, 
op. cit., page 3. 





BOSWELL’S INTERVIEWS WITH GOTTSCHED AND GELLERT 


OF ALL THE NUMEROUS social and intellectual changes which accom- 
panied the Age of Enlightenment in eighteenth-century Germany there is 
none more significant than the increasing importance of the university pro- 
fessor. Emerging from the seclusion of his booklined study, he became, as 
the century advanced, increasingly a man of the world whose personality 
and oratorical powers brought him students from afar, and for whose pos- 
session rival universities contended with the offer of frequently quite 
princely emoluments. The reason for this improvement in the social status 
of the professor may be found partly in the increased respect for intellectual 
eminence which was inherent in the thought-patterns of a rationalistic era, 
and partly in the operation of the law of supply and demand. The estab- 
lishment of the University of Géttingen in 1737 and the determination of 
the Hanoverian Elector and King of Great Britain, George II, to endow his 
new creation with a body of teachers rivaling in distinction their English 
counterparts at Oxford and Cambridge inaugurated a period of competition 
for professorial talent which continued throughout the century.! 

It must be conceded that time has dealt harshly with most of the out- 
standing academic personalities of the German Enlightenment. Only a few, 
like Kant, by producing a revolution in human thinking, have established 
a sure claim to immortality, while many more who were famous in their day 
have departed into limbo, and, though their names may survive as entries 
in works of reference, are forgotten as human personalities. Here we might 
mention such men as Michaelis, Heyne, and Lichtenberg, who were the 
brightest stars in the Géttingen faculty already mentioned. In a third cate- 
gory may be listed those professors who are recalled to-day not because of 
the very considerable achievements for which their contemporaries honored 
them, but because of their incidental encounters with men greater than 
themselves or for their feuds with antagonists who possessed the stuff of 
genius. 

Such is the case with the two men who as professors at Leipzig during 
the middle of the eighteenth century contributed more than any of their 
colleagues to the reputation of that university, and gave it one of its most 
brilliant periods in a long history. (It had been founded in 1409.) These 
were: Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766), professor of poetry, logic, 
and metaphysics, and Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert (1715-1769), who held 
the chair of philosophy. We remember Gottsched to-day less for his 
Cato or Kritische Dichtkunst than for Lessing’s stinging attack on him in the 
seventeenth Literaturbrief, and Gellert is recalled not so much as the suc- 
cessful author of the Schwedische Grifin and the Fabdeln as for his famous 
interview with Frederick the Great and his gift of a well-mannered horse 
from the Elector of Saxony.” 

Both Gottsched and Gellert were still teaching at Leipzig when young 
Goethe arrived there as a student in the autumn of 1765. In letters to his 
friend Riese and to Cornelia he makes scathing references to Gottsched’s 


1 It will be remembered that the young Goethe wished to attend Géttingen and finally 
went to Leipzig only at his father’s insistence. (Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe. Vol. xxvu, 
pp. 42-43.) 

2 Also remembered is a “‘stilles und gutes Pferd aus dem Stall Ihres lieben Prinzen Hein- 
richs von Preuszen”—referred to in Goethe als Student—Goethes Leipziger Studentenjahre von 
Professor Dr. Julius Vogel. Klinkhardt and Biermann. Leipzig, 1923, p. 56. 
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second marriage at sixty-five to a nineteen year old girl “as thin as a her- 
ring’ while Gottsched is ‘‘as fat as a feather-bed.” Again Gottsched is an 
“old goat” and “‘no one in Leipzig associates with him.’’ The German verses 
in which Goethe describes Gottsched’s classroom manner deserve to be 
quoted: 


Ich sah den groszen Menn auf dem Catehder stehn, 
Ich hérte was er sprach und musz es dir gestehn. 

Es ist sein Fiirtrag gut und seine Reden flieszen 

So wie ein klarer Bach. Doch steht er gleich den Riesen, 
Auf dem erhabnen Stuhl. Und kennte man ihn nicht 
So wiiszte man es gleich weil er steets prahlend spricht. 
Genug er sagte viel von seinem Kabinette 

Wie vieles Geld ihn das und jen’s gekostet hatte. 


Apparently only Latin was stately and impressive enough fo reproduce 
adequately Gottsched’s massive physical stature which Goethe does in the 
words: 

Immane corpus 

Et magna, magni, brachiaque manusque Rolandi.? 


The death of Gottsched in the following year is allowed to pass unnoticed 
in the correspondence. 

Of references to Gellert there are many in Goethe’s correspondence, 
though they lack the piquancy of the comments on Gottsched. Through 
the young student’s acquaintance with the Béhme household he learned 
“many particularities of Gellert.’’* Later in personal contact the fabulist 
advised the hopeful youth from Frankfurt on matters of style, suggest- 
ing that he read the writings of Madame Beaumont,® and speaking so 
slightingly of poetry in general that Goethe hesitated to show him his poetic 
productions “‘for I know his present sentiments on poetry.’ After two years 
at Leipzig, Goethe still felt that one of Gellert’s lectures was an event, for 
he feels impelled to inform Cornelia, “I shall cut classes to-day and converse 
with you even though Gellert is one of those performing this office to-day.’”” 

When after the passing of almost fifty years Goethe began work on his 
autobiography, he gave particular attention to his portraits of the men that 
he encountered during his university years at Leipzig. What reader of 
Dichtung und W ahrheit can ever forget the delightful scene in which Goethe 
recounts his visit to Gottsched when the gigantic bald-pated professor dons 
his wig with one hand and with the other gives his negligent valet a blow 
that sends the luckless youth headlong?* Less dramatic but equally con- 
vincing is the description of Gellert in the lecture-hall declaiming in his 
“tearfully pleasant voice,” and stopping at times to question the students 
as to their attendance at church and communion. If they could not give a 
favorable answer, they would be sent away with many lamentations. Such 
behavior understandably annoyed the students more than it edified them, 
but Goethe assures us that they “‘could not help loving the man.’’® Since 
Gellert’s writings had been for a long time “the foundation of German moral 
culture,’ the students were aware of their good fortune in being able to 
hear him expound his principles himself, and ‘‘whenever Gellert spoke, the 
auditorium was packed.’’!° 

Summing up the pen-pictures of Gottsched and Gellert as we see them 


* Goethes Briefe, Weimarer Ausgabe. Vol. 1, pp. 14, 17-18. 

‘ Tbid., p. 31. 5 Ibid., p. 32. 8 [bid., p. 89. ? Ibid, p. 108. 
* Goethes W erke, Weimarer Ausgabe. Vol. XXVIT, a. 86-87. 

* Ibid., pp. 177-178. 10 Jbid., pp. 128. 
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through Goethe’s eyes, we may say that Gottsched with all his pompous 
vigor repelled his contemporaries, while Gellert under the handicap of ill- 
health and physical insignificance possessed the gift of making a favorable 
impression on people of all walks of life." With Germans of both high and 
low degree united in their condemnation of Gottsched and their praise of 
Gellert, it is interesting to note that a young foreigner traveling in Ger- 
many about this time reached quite the opposite conclusion. 

This was James Boswell, whose diaries kept while on a “grand tour’”’ of 
Europe from 1763 to 1766 may be consulted in the “Tour of the German 
Courts.” Following a period spent in study at Utrecht the twenty-four 
year old son of Lord Auchinleck, in the summer of 1764, had visited the 
court of Braunschweig, where he had taken his first step toward becoming 
acquainted with leading German intellectual figures by engaging in a num- 
ber of conversations with the court chaplain, J. F. W. Jerusalem.” Then 
had followed a rather prolonged stay in Berlin, after which Boswell headed 
toward the southwest on his way to Switzerland and ultimately France. 
On Wednesday, October 3, 1764, one year almost to the day before Goethe, 
he arrived in Leipzig and recorded in his diary “‘As it was fair time the town 
was full.’’* On the very next day he visited the fair. “I went and called on 
the Professor Gotsched one of the most distinguished Literati in this coun- 
try. It was he who set agoing the true cultivation of the German Language 
of which he has given an excellent Grammar. He has also written several 
Pieces, both in Verse and Prose. I found him a big, stately, comely Man, 
with an ease of manners like a Man of the World. Altho’ I had no recom- 
mendation, he received me with a perfect politeness. We talked of Scotland, 
of it’s language and the difference between it and english. I mentioned to 
him my Plan of a Scots Dictionary, and promised to show him a Specimen 
of it. He said the Preface to Johnson’s Dictionary was one of the best Pieces 
he had ever read. Said he, ‘Il connoit le sujet au fond.’ . . . I should have 
mentioned that Gotsched and I were quite easy together in a few minutes; 
and I was at once among his Books . . . he promised to be of what service 
[he] could to me during my stay here.’ 

On the following day Boswell called upon Gellert and gained a very 
different impression of him. “At three I went to Gellert. They call him 
the Gay of Germany. He has written Fables and little dramatic pieces. I 
found him to be a poor, sickly creature. He said he had been twenty years 
Hypochondriack. He said that during a part of his life, every night he 


1 Confirmation of this statement is to be found in an interesting passage from the auto- 
biography of J. G. Scheffner who describes an incident occurring during his service with the 
Prussian army during the Seven Years’ War: 

“When the regiment came near to Leipzig, I visited a distant kinsman, the once famous 
Professor Gottsched, whose stiff, gloomy, anti-Prussian wife suited me better than her husband 
for all his attachment to the King. . . . Unbounded self-esteem had made him secure against 
all the weapons of criticism, his conversation larded with French quotations was not convinc- 
ing in spite of his loud voice, and his former reputation seemed to be due to the literary in- 
competence of his earlier contemporaries. . . . 

“Gellert was not at home, otherwise I should have liked to tell him something of the im- 
pression that his Fables had made on me.” p. 198 of Vol. vimr of Deutsche Selbstzeugnisse in 
the caine Deutsche Literatur ...in Entwicklungsreihen, edited by Dr. Marianne Beyer- 
Froéhlich. 

2 Volume m1 of the Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle. In the collec- 
tion of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the press by Geoffrey Scott. ... 
Privately printed 1928. 

13 See the author’s “Boswell and the Abt Jerusalem”’ in The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, Vol. xt1v, No. 4, October 1945, pp. 367-369. 

“4 Private Papers of James Boswell... . Vol. m1, p. 115. 6 Ibid., p. 116. 
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thought to die, and every morning he wrote a fable. He said ‘Ma Poésie est 
passée. Je n’ai plus la force d’esprit!’ He spoke bad latin and worse french; 
so I did my best with him in German. I found him a poor Mind, with hardly 
any science. His conversation was like that of an old Lady. You saw nothing 
of the ruins of a Man—Ruins have always something which mark the 
original Building. He has just had a tollerable fancy, and a knack of versi- 
fying, which has pleased the German Ladies and got him a Mushroom repu- 
tation. Poor Man, he was very lean and very feeble. But seemed a good 
creature. I did not form my judgment of him, till I had seen him several 
times, which I did during my stay at Leipsic. I shall not mark them in this 
my Journal. He translated to me in latin one of his fables, and I promised 
to learn German so as to read him well.’”* 

On October 6th Boswell writes “I am very fond of Leipsic. The Pro- 
fessors here are easy Men of the World.’’” Then followed a second interview 
with Gottsched, for “after dinner I went with Gotsched and saw the 
Magistrates’ Library ...I then went to Mr. Gotsched with whom I had 
left a Specimen of my Scots Dictionary. He was much pleased with it, and 
advised me by all means to go on with it, as it would not only be a most 
agreeable present to my Countrymen, but would give much pleasure to the 
Curious Etymologists of every Nation, and therefore he advised me to add 
to each word its signification in Latin. M. Gotsched allowed me to search 
his Etymoligical [sic] Library, and take thence a list of such books as may 
assist me in compiling my Dictionary. He also promised to correspond with 
me.’”!8 

It is with this exchange of ‘‘etymoligical” data that the account of Bos- 
well’s interviews with the two Leipzig professors closes. His acquaintance 
with both men was of short duration, it may be argued, but Boswell’s 
record of association with the great men of his day and his gift for keen 
psychological observation entitle him to a part in establishing the defini- 
tive portraits of Gottsched and Gellert. Particularly the favorable report 
that he makes of Gottsched, his urbanity and politeness toward an un- 
recommended foreigner, should be remembered in any evaluation of the 
personality of the first important critic produced by German rationalism. 
The reader will have noticed how Dr. Johnson’s name was prominent in 
Boswell’s conversation with Gottsched, and may be tempted to think of 
Gottsched as the “Johnson of Germany” in the same way that Boswell 
labels Gellert ‘“‘the Gay of Germany.” In physical stature and a certain 
tendency toward mental as well as bodily ponderousness the English lexi- 
cographer and the German critic showed marked similarity with each other. 
Boswell’s own uncertain health and his emotional instability caused him to 
gravitate toward those men from whom strength and self-assurance ema- 
nated. 

Conversely, it may well be that Boswell’s marked aversion to Gellert 
proceeded from his recognition that the German possessed in a heightened 
degree the shortcomings that he knew to exist in himself. The sickliness and 
hypochondria of Gellert were also part and parcel of the much younger 
Scotsman, and Boswell’s knowledge of the German language was too meager 
to permit him to sense the innate kindliness and moral purposefulness that 
Goethe later recognized as the source of Gellert’s influence over the young. 


DANIEL V. B. HEGEMAN 


University of Kentucky 
8 Thid., pp. 117-118. 17 [bid., pp. 119. 8 Jbid., pp. 120-121. 





THE SYMPATHETIC IMAGINATION IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY THEORIES 
OF ACTING 


IN A SERIES of zecent studies Professor Walter J. Bate has traced the 
doctrine of the sympathetic imagination in eighteenth-century aesthetics 
and in the critical theory of Keats, and has demonstrated the relation of 
the doctrine to the romantic concepts of the imagination and the function 
of the emotions.’ Briefly, the sympathetic power of the imagination, or 
“sensibility,” as it was frequently designated, is/the faculty whereby the 
imagination, through attendant emotional sensitivity, succeeds in identi- 
fying itself with the object of its attention and consequently enters with 
almost intuitive force into the distinctive character of that object) Hume 
described the act as “the conversion of an idea into an impression by the 
force of imagination”; and, as the theory was interpreted by Keats and 
Hazlitt, the ‘‘impression” is powerful enough to obliterate the personality 
of the artist-percipient} ‘‘he has no Identity—he is continually in for [sic] 
—and filling some other Body.’ Among other consequences of the theory 
is the attribution to the/imagination, rather than the “judgment” or under- 
standing, of the fundamental act of artistic cognition, the seeing “‘into the 
heart of things’’; as a corollary, the theory tended to discard any attentive, 
analytical interest in the components of a work of art, for the sympathetic 
imagination works intuitively with sure synthesizing force. Similarly, the 
theory gave paramount importance to the passions as the means through 
which sympathetic identification takes place, 

The documents considered by Professor Bate—philosophies and general 
aesthetics—contain the most comprehensive and coherent statement of the 
sympathetic imagination in the eighteenth century. But the same concepts 
and implications also appear in eighteenth-century discussions of acting, for 
the problem of the extent to which, and the means whereby, the actor enters 
into his role has been central to almost all studies of the function of the 
actor. That the actor, unlike the literary artist and the painter, operates 
with a matter that has already been artistically shaped, does not destroy 
the parallel between theories of acting and general aesthetics; for even in its 
most mimetic interpretation acting was usually accepted as one of the arts. 
“More is required than to understand the author perfectly; the actor is to 
be in some degree an author himself.’* “The Requisites to make either 
Painter, Poet, or Actor,” wrote Theophilus Cibber, “are in a great Measure 
the same.’’* Acting, added Thomas Wilkes, “‘is the most perfect of all the 
imitative Arts, as being made up of all that is beautiful in Poetry, Painting, 
and Music.’ And in his thirteenth Discourse Sir Joshua Reynolds included 
acting among the arts. Moreover, the theories of acting not only permit a 
further understanding of the eighteenth-century concepts of the sympa- 
thetic imagination, but, by dealing with a particular art, reveal the opposing 


1 Negative Capability: the Intuitive Approach in Keats (Cambridge, Mass., 1939); “The 
Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth-Century English Criticism,” ELH, xm (1945), 144- 
164; From Classic to Romantic (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 131-147. 

2 Keats’s letter to Richard Woodhouse, Oct. 27, 1818 (The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. 
Forman, Oxford, 1935, p. 228). 

8 [John Hill], The Actor (London, 1755), 31. 

4 The Lives and Characters of the Most Eminent Actors and Actresses (London, 1753), viii 
[general introduction]. 

5 A General View of the Stage (London, 1759), 83. 
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critical ideals surrounding these concepts and thereby bring into sharp focus 
the implications the theory of the sympathetic imagination held for the 
eighteenth century. 

By the very nature of his function the actor has almost always been 
expected to-create an illusion, though not necessarily one of particularized 
realism; the central problem the eighteenth century attempted to answer 
is whether the illusion is a fiction to be achieved by conscious, artful de- 
ception or an authentic realization, through the sympathetic imagination, 
of the artistically shaped role. The problem has always occupied the theo- 
rists of acting, dominated much of the theatrical criticism of the nineteenth 
century, and is still being debated today.* That the performer should feel 
the emotion he portrays was a doctrine that the eighteenth century in- 
herited from_the classical theorists: Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian had 
taught ee the orator who moves most is he who is most moved; and 
Horace had claimed that 

We weep and laugh as we see others do, 

He only makes me sad, who shews the way, 

And first is sad himself... . 7 
Though these are rudimentary statements of an initial step in forming 
sympathetic identification, the theorists constantly repeated them without 
perceiving the obvious implications. Roger Pickering wrote that “‘the Deli- 
cacy of Theatrical Expression can never be expected from an Actor that does 
not feel his Part,’’* but most of his treatise on acting is devoted to general 
instructions in the artificial management of the body and voice. Such in- 
junctions as the necessity of drawing back the left leg in expressing astonish- 
ment and surprise arising from terror play a large part in Pickering’s system, 
as they do in Betterton’s and Wilkes’s. These treatises, therefore, in this 
respect, bear approximately the same relationship to acting as Edward 
Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry bears to poetry, and are the products of the 
so-called classical school of acting, which taught declamation and rigorously 
standardized gestures; In some measure, the traditional doctrine that the 
player must display a sincerity of feeling was prevented from being extended 
into a doctrine of the sympathetic imagination by the neo-classic theory of 
dramatic characters and decorum, which demanded that the figures in a 
play represent, not realities, but ‘general nature,” universals rather than in- 
dividuals. Therefore, the precept that the actor “enter thoroughly into the 
nature of the part’’® often meant little more than that he feel the same 
generalized, or idealized, emotions as those attributed to the character he 
portrays. /Betterton urged “such an Engagement in the Part’ and praised 
Mrs. Bafry for her ability to weep: ‘“This is being throughly concern’d, this 
is to know her Part, this is to express the Passions in the Countenance and 
Gesture.” But he intended by this only that the actor should “follow 
nature” in the sense that he give to each emotion, abstracted from human 
nature and divested of individual differences, the appropriate gestures and 
voice; and these may be categorized and learned, or may be induced arti- 
ficially without reference to the part being played. 


5 See, e.g., Max Martersteig, Der Schauspieler, ein Kiinstlerisches Problem (Leipzig, 
1900); Edward Gordon Craig, The Art of the Theatre (Edinburgh, 1905); and Lorenz K jerbiihl- 
Petersen, The Psychology of Acting (Boston, Mass., 1935). 

7 Roscommon, “Of the Art of Poetry.” 

8 Reflections upon Theatrical Expression in Tragedy (London, 1755), 3. 

* [Charles Gildon], The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London, 1710), 15. 

10 Tbid., 39-40. See also Colley Cibber, A pology (London, 1889), 1, 103. 
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A vaguely conceived idea of the sympathetic imagination, however, can 
frequently be discerned in the eighteenth-century guidebooks on acting. 
Despite his major thesis, Betterton granted that if a great genius first 
“studies the passions and their manifestations he may then master his part 
and leave his actions “to nature.’ If, he added, the actor “form in his 
Mind a very strong Idea ot the Subject of his Passion . . . then the Passion 
itself will not fail to follow.’¥ Steele consistently held to the same principle 
that an emotional conviction leads to automatic sureness of expression. The 
route to effective acting is “not to study gesture, for the behaviour . . . [will] 
follow the sentiments of the mind... . if the actor is well passessed of the 
nature of his part, a proper action will necessarily follow.’ A more ex- 
tended statement of this theory appeared in Luigi Riccoboni’s Historical 
and Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe, the English version of which 
was published in 741 Riccabani, reflecting in general the theme of Plato’s. 
Ion, vaguely required of the orator and actor an ecstasy of the soul which 
delivers it from the body and its physical senses. When this transformation 
of personality is achieved, appropriately heightened actions and speech will 
automatically arise. Like Betterton and Steele, Robert Lloyd felt that act- 
ing does not gain its perfection from the observance of established rules: 

Nature’s true knowledge is the only art. 
The strong-felt passion bolts into his face, 
The mind untouch’d, what is it but grimace? 


Here lies the golden ‘secret - learn to FEEL. 
Or fool, or monarch, happy, or distrest, 
No actor pleases that is not possess’d. 


He then instanced with approval a Roman actor who had portrayed a 
Christian martyr: 

Fill’d with th’idea of the sacred part, 

He felt a zeal beyond the reach of art, 

While look and voice, and gesture, all exprest 

A kindred ardour in the player’s breast; 

Till as the flame thro’ all his bosom ran, 

He lost the Actor, and commenc’d the Man. 


In attempting to offer a physiological explanation for the automatic 
sureness of physical expression that follows from emotional conviction, 
Aaron Hill approached even more closely to the later theory of sympathetic 
imagination. Although Hill was little interested in the synthesizing and 
creative function of the actor’s imagination and its intuitive insight into 
artistic truth, he significantly emphasized and rationalized the actuality of 
the actor’s transformation into his role. The source of his “system” is obvi- 
ously the materialistic analysis of the imagination and the emotions that 
Descartes developed in his Passions de l’Ame. The first requisite of an actor, 
according to Aaron Hill, is a “plastic imagination,” a “‘flexile Fancy,” for 
he must first fix upon his imagination the idea of the emotion to be por- 


“ Tbid., 40-41. 12 Tbhid., 70. 

% Tatler, no. 201 (July 22, 1710). For similar statements, see Theophilus Cibber, Two 
Dissertations on the Theatres (London, 1756), 57-58; Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres (London, 1817), 11, 165-166, 385-387; The New Thespian Oracle (London, 1791), 17-18. 

4 Plato, however, approached more nearly the concept of dramatic identification than did 
Riccoboni. According to Plato, the actor loses his own personality because he is divinely 
inspired; hence in the ecstasy of his soul he conceives himself to be actually engaged in the 
actions he relates, for the god speaks through him. 

4 Robert Lloyd, Poetical Works (London, 1774), 1, 11-12. 
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trayed. Therefore he must also have an extensive knowledge of the human 
passions. Once the plastic imagination has conceived the idea, the body is 
forced to adapt itself sympathetically to the emotion, and the consequence 
is that true players do not act, but in reality are “the happy, or the wretched 
which we are to think ’em.” But the throne of the Cartesian imagination, or 
soul, is a material substance, a gland in the middle of the brain surrounded 
by animal spirits, which are dispersed by the imagination to all parts of the 
body. When the imagination conceives an “‘ideal impression,”’ the heart, be- 
cause of the consequent emotion, throws out an “efflux’’ for conveying the 
spirits, first to the eyes because of their proximity, then to the entire face, 
and so on inevitably throughout the entire body. Hence the physical evi- 
dence of a feeling is a “mere and mechanic necessity” once the imagination 
has fully assumed the appropriate emotion. Hill, therefore, made acting 
little more than an act of the will in enforcing the idealized concept of the 
emotion upon the plastic imagination, and ridiculed those who made a 
study of the technical details of acting, for the details must spring spon- 
taneously from the emotional idea.'* 


No dull, cold, mouther shares the actor’s plea, 
Rightly to seem, is transiently, to be. 


And this identification occurs when 


... ductile genius turns, and passions wind, 
And bends, to fancy’s curve, the pliant mind.” 


Since, Hill admitted, some imaginations may not be sufficiently ductile, the 
artificial assumption of the appropriate look and gestures will assist in im- 
pressing the idea of the emotions on the imagination.'* It was through a 
kind of development of this associational theory that Macready used to 
prepare himself, immediately before entering the stage, by violently shaking 
a ladder and cursing to develop the emotion of rage.!® 

In Lloyd and Aaron Hill can be seen the formation of a doctrine of the 
sympathetic imagination, for they require not merely that the actor feel 
strongly the emotions he portrays but also that through the intensity of the 
emotion the actor lose himself in his assumed character and hence act with 
a sincerity “beyond the reach of art.” Indeed, since physical expression is 
only the necessary mechanical consequence of emotional conviction, Hill’s 
actor is in reality the character portrayed in proportion to the completeness 
with which his imagination adopts the emotions of the role. Moreover, both 
authors imply that the passions, unlike the analytical mind, have the power 
of fusing details and therefore arrive instinctively at the essential artistic 
unity, which is greater than the sum of those details. 

The theory of the sympathetic imagination in acting, however, was first 
fully developed into a critical principle in Le Comédien of Rémond de Sainte- 
Albine (Paris, 1747) and brought to England by “Sir” John Hill, first in 
The Actor (1750), a loose paraphrase of Le Comédien with many additions, 


16 Aaron Hill expressed his theory in many places, but the most lucid exposition appears in 
The Prom pter, nos. 64, 66, and 118 (1735). He also developed the system into a prose “Essay 
on the Art of Acting” (Works, London, 1754, 2nd ed., rv, 339-396) and into a lengthy poem on 
“The Art of Acting’’ (ibid., 111, 387-408). See Leo Hughes, “‘ ‘The Actor’s Epitome,’’”’ RES, 
xx (1944), 306-307. See also Hill’s dedication to The Fatal Vision (1716), in his Dramatic 
Works (London, 1760), 1, 149; and his preface to Zara (1735), ibid., m, 24. Hill’s “system” 
remained sufficiently popular to justify a reprint of the “Essay on the Art of Acting” in 1821, 

17 Works, ed. cit., m1, 392-393. 18 Tbid., tv, 345-346. 

#* Cf. Erasmus Darwin, Zoonomia (1794-6), 1, 146, 
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and then in an extensive revision also entitled The Actor (1755). One of the 
fundamental requisites of an actor, these men argued,” is “‘sensibility,” an 
innate faculty completely unrelated to the understanding—a gift of nature, 
added Wilkes, ‘‘a gift by no means in the power of Art to bestow.’ It is 
not merely a predisposition to a particular type of feeling, which at best 
would cause an actor to shine in a few types of roles, but a general pliantness 
of personality which makes him the medium for all roles. ““The heart that 
enjoys this, in a proper degree, is like soft wax. . . . an easy ductility in the 
wax is not more requisite to fit it for the purpose of the modeller, than is 
this sensibility in the heart of the actor, by means of which it is to receive 
whatever modifications the writer pleases. . . . ”** Consequently the ideal 
actor must avoid being deeply affected by the events of his private life, lest 
he develop a distinctive personality and be unable therefore to assume 
whole-heartedly all personalities at will. Thus, Garrick, carrying his own 
spirited character into the role of Richard III, remains Garrick; but Mrs. 
Pritchard, “having no distinguishing mark of this kind,” becomes Merope 
when she plays the part.* Through his sensibility it is necessary that the 
player “‘for the time really is the person he represents” and that “‘this volun- 
tary error pass from his imagination to his heart” and hence become a 
reality.* The perfect actor, Wilkes explained, “‘must not only strongly im- 
press it [the character he portrays] on his own mind, but make a temporary 
renunciation of himself and all his connections in common life . . . ; forget, 
if possible, his own identity. . .. He must put on the character . . . till his 
imagination, quite absorpt in the extensive idea, influences his whole 
frame. ...’’ Only such an actor can perform the utmost his profession 
permits, for art can supply only disconnected details, while sensibility 
strikes at once to the distinctive character, or “‘truth,’”’ of the assumed per- 
sonality, which must be intuitively grasped and cannot be rationally under- 
stood.** Only when, through his sensibility, the actor strikes the true notes 
is the spectator moved, for the mind is like “a musical instrument, which 
sympathizes with all that is just, harmonious, and beautiful.’”’ This view 
of the sympathetic imagination is identical with that held by the eighteenth- 
century philosophers and aestheticians, though they seldom discussed it in 
relation to acting. ‘In mimics,” wrote Alexander Gerard, ‘‘this pliancy of 
fancy appears in a very great degree, though it be employed in an inferiour 
province. Wherever it is possessed, a person’s thoughts are wholly moulded 
by the present design; he loses sight of himself, and is perfectly transformed 
into the character which he wants to assume.’”8 


20 Since Hill adopted all of Sainte-Albine’s basic theories, all references will be made to Hill’s 
volumes. 21 Op. cit., 84. 

* The Actor (London, 1750), 15-16. This passage was paraphrased in The Theatrical Re- 
view (London, 1758), 4, to explain the greatness of Garrick’s acting. There are, however, serious 
contradictions in the theories of Sainte-Albine and Hill, for though they demand that the actor 
lack all personal bias, they add that lovers can best be portrayed by those who are naturally 
amorous, and tragic heroes by those who are naturally of an elevated spirit. 

*8 Tbid. (1755), 60-61. % Ibid. (1750), 106-107. 

5 Op. cit., 92. For other statements of the necessity of the actor’s sloughing off his own 
personality and sympathetically adopting that of his part, see Gentleman’s Magazine, xt 
(1743), 254; An Essay on the Theatres; or The Act of Acting in Harleian Miscellany (London, 
1744), v, 548-549; Correspondance Littéraire, Philosophique et Critique par Grimm, Diderot . .. 
(Paris, 1878), v1, 318-319; William Cooke, The Elements of Dramatic Criticism (London, 1775), 
204; Thomas Morris, Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (London, 1791), 45, 55; Arthur Murphy, 
The Life of David Garrick (London, 1801), 1, 23. 

* John Hill, op. cit. (1750), 16. 7 Wilkes, op. cit., 85. 

28 An Essay on Genius (London, 1774), 241-242. 
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In 1755 John Hill thoroughly revised his treatise and considerably ex- 
panded his concept of the sympathetic imagination. Here the intuitive and 
spontaneous insight that springs from sensibility is more clearly expressed: 
“To observe every minute article of this [the emotions and their physical 
representation], were as contemptible as to practice attitudes in a glass [an 
exercise recommended by Betterton, among others].’”’ If the actor’s sensi- 
bility is great enough, “the action and expression will arise from the oc- 
casion, unstudied, unpremeditated, and as it were natural to him; and being 
natural as well as great, it will affect every body: And this is the character 
of true sensibility.’’® Although Garrick elsewhere contradicted himself, he 
also expressed the belief that the organic totality of a dramatic role is 
greater than the sum of its component parts, and that this totality can be 
sympathetically grasped only when the actor’s emotional ardor carries him 
beyond his rational and analytical self and identifies him with (what is 
greater than himself) the artistic objective. The French actress, Madame 
Clairon, he wrote, possesses art, understanding, and natural spirit; but her 
heart “has none of those instantaneous feelings, that life-blood, that keen 
sensibility, that bursts at once from genius, and, like electric fire, shoots 
through the veins, marrow, bones and all, of every spectator.” Indeed, a 
too consummate artistry, a too great understanding can obstruct the emo- 
tional intensity necessary to sympathetic identification: 

Madame Clairon is so conscious and certain of what she can do, that she never, I believe, had 
the feelings of the instant come upon her unexpectedly: but I pronounce that the greatest 
strokes of genius have been unknown to the actor himself, till circumstances, and the warmth 
of the scene has sprung the mind asit were, as much to his own surprise, as that of the audience. 
Thus I make a great difference between a great genius and a good actor. The first will always 
realize the feelings of his character, and be transported beyond himself; while the other, with 
great powers, and good sense, will give great pleasure to an audience, but never 
. .. Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus.*° 


To clarify the idea of the creative insight that Hill and Garrick understood 
to accompany the sympathetic imagination of the actor, it will be helpful 
to consider also the theory, first published in 1825, of Francois Talma, the 
brilliant star of the French stage at the end of the eighteenth century. Talma 
discerned three phases in the functioning of sensibility. The first reflects 
merely the traditional demand that the actor be truly moved by the emo- 
tions of his part and that his sensibility be sincere enough to affect his body 
and voice. It is now that the creative, artistic insight of the imagination 
takes place—not, he added, the imagination which vividly recalls objects 
formerly perceived, 


29 John Hill, op. cit. (1755), 97. 

© The Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 1831), 1, 359. Although Paul Hif- 
fernan had little to say of acting except that sensibility is essential to the player and that the 
test of great acting is whether the performer appears to be the character he represents (Dra- 
matic Genius, London, 1770, pp. 96, 99), he did discuss the sympathetic imagination necessary 
to the dramatist. The great author is aroused to creation by an “innate, and irresistible im- 
pulse from nature” (p. 87), and his imagination instinctively synthesizes the material fed to it: 
“the select of Apollo . . . having thoroughly impregnated his mind with the subject chosen, 
and all its adjuncts, with every circumstance, real from nature, or substitutively annexable by 
art, of which he is become the absolute master; passes the whole before his mind in one clear, 
distinguishing, and comprehensive review . . . ” (p. 89). Finally, in the moment of composition 
sympathetic identification occurs: “Enthusiasm irradiates his glowing fancy, and operates an 
immediate transition of the poet into each character he draws. Hence by a kind of electric 
power he communicates his feeling to raptured audiences .. .” (p. 90). 
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but that imagination which, creative, active and powerful, consists in collecting in one single 
fictitious object the qualities of several real objects, which associates the actor with the inspira- 
tions of the poet, transports him back to the past, and enables him to look on at the lives of his- 
torical personages or the impassioned figures created by genius,—which reveals to him, as tho 
by magic, their physiognomy, their heroic stature, their language, their habits, all the shades 
of their character, all the movements of their soul, and even their singularities.” 


Finally, in conjunction with his emotional intensity and his intuitive insight, 
the actor identifies himself with his role.” 

Because the sympathetic imagination can be provoked fully only by an 
overpowering intensity of feeling, emotion becomes the fundamental agent 
whereby the actor creates his role. Extreme natural sensibility, according 
to Lord Kames, is especially necessary to the writer and the actor, since, in 
establishing sympathetic identification, they must awaken passion “by an 
internal effort merely, without any external cause.” In addition, Sainte- 
Albine and Hill made emotion, or “‘fire,”” not only the creative agent but 
also the source of expression. Sensibility will permit the actor to perceive 
the distinctive quality of his part, but it is this fire, which “‘consists in a 
daring spirit, a vivacity of imagination, and rapidity of thought” and which 
almost always exists in nature in conjunction with sensibility, that makes 
evident “the living character.’ When his sensibility, after giving passive 
creative insight, has provoked the active creative power of the emotions, 
the actor “glows with transports not his own... . the spirit of the scene 
diffuses itself thro’ the whole frame; he feels the genius of the poet animating 
his own soul; and as he brings his conceptions into life, a thousand new ones 
arise from them... .”® 

The evolution of a theory of the actor’s sympathetic imagination did 
not, however, preclude a continued insistence upon judgment and experi- 
ence. Sensibility alone, like any other activity of the emotions, needs re- 
straint, and, though it is an innate faculty, must be improved by a properly 
directed study of human nature. In this fashion, the theories of acting 
manifest what Professor Bate calls the ‘distinctive British yoking of empiri- 
cism and intuitionalism”’ so often found in the general theories of sensibility. 
“Nature,” wrote John Hill, “gives sensibility to the player, but experience 
is the great guide to him how he is to use it.’ Sainte-Albine divided his 
treatise into two parts, one dealing with “the principal advantages which a 


3! Francois Talma, Reflexions on the Actor’s Art (New York, 1915), 18-19. 

* A comparison of the above theories with the theatrical criticism of Hazlitt, who made 
sympathy one of the bases of his entire critical philosophy, will make clear their relation to the 
romantic aesthetics. See especially “On Novelty and Familiarity” (Works, ed. P. P. Howe, 
London, 1931, xm, 297-300) and ““Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars” (ibid., 324-335). 
For example: “we admire and applaud an actress accordingly, who gives these tones and ges- 
tures as they would follow in the order of things, because we then know that her mind has been 
affected in like manner, that she enters deeply into the resources of nature, and understands 
the riches of the human heart. For nothing else can impel and stir her up to the imitation of the 
truth. The way in which real causes act upon the feelings is not arbitrary, is not fanciful; it is 
as true as it is powerful and unforeseen; the effects can only be similar when the exciting causes 
have a correspondence with each other, and there is nothing like feeling but feeling” (ibid., 
334-335). Madame Pasta “gives herself entirely up to the impression of the part, loses her 
power over herself, is led away by her feelings either to an expression of stupor or of artless 
joy, borrows beauty from deformity, charms unconsciously, and is transformed into the very 
being she represents. She does not act the character—she is it, breathes it. She does not study 
for an effect, but strives to possess herself of the feeling which should dictate what she is to do, 
and which gives birth to the proper degree of grace, dignity, ease, or force. . . . This alone is 
true nature and true art”’ (ibid., 326). For the synthesizing power of the actor’s sympathetic 
imagination, see ibid., 327-328. 

%3 Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1785, 6th ed.), 1, 454. 

“ The Actor (1755), ch. v1. % Tbid., 111. % Thid., 84. 
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player ought to have from nature,” and the other with “those assistances 
which players ought to receive from Art.” John Hill followed this organiza- 
tion in his 1750 version; but in 1755 he concluded that nature and art in a 
great actor are so intimately interrelated that they are hardly distinguish- 
able.*7 Moreover, emotion must be tempered by reason: judgment “‘regu- 
lates the sensibility,”’ and “sensibility animates, enlivens, and inspires the 
understanding.’’** 

Despite the demand that the actor become the person he is portraying, 
the theories of acting did not demand particularized realism. Hill’s state- 
ment that people go to a play to see imitations, not realities,** is not entirely 
inconsistent with his statement that the actor should possess “negative 
capability”’ and that his duty is to “‘deceive the audience into an opinion, 
that they are attending to a real adventure’’;” for by dramatic “truth” Hill 
means “the strict adherence to nature’s rules, tho’ in an enlarged scale.’ 
“Nature may be seen in the market-place, or at the card-table,”’ wrote 
Erasmus Darwin; “but we expect something more than this in the play- 
house or the picture-room.”” In other words, the sympathetic imagination, 
almost all the theorists implied, permits the actor to enter, not into the 
distinctive, but into the ideal forms of reality. 

The theory of sympathy in acting did not, of course, pass without chal- 
lenge despite Partridge’s experience in seeing Garrick become Hamlet. “Are 
you, Sir,” Dr. Johnson asked Kemble, “one of those enthusiasts who believe 
yourself transformed into the very character you represent?” Kemble 
agreed that he was not. “To be sure, not, Sir (said Johnson;) the thing is 
impossible. And if Garrick really believed himself to be that monster 
Richard the Third, he deserved to be hanged every time he performed it.” 
Here Johnson based his objection upon moral grounds, which troubled a 
number of others who considered the problem of sympathetic identification; 
but in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare he promulgated a theory of 
dramatic delusion that precluded the sympathetic imagination. Those who 
adopted the latter theory necessarily assumed that the audience is to be 
deluded into accepting the stage action as universalized and heightened 
reality. But, Johnson argued, delusion is a state of irrational ecstasy. Actu- 
ally, the audience is fully conscious that it is observing on the stage actors 
who are imitating reality, and is moved only because the dramatic scene 
provokes the image-making faculty to conjure up the potentiality of the 
spectator’s participation in a similar scene, and not because the sufferings 
and joys of the actors appear real. Therefore, the actor is merely one who 
recites a certain number of lines ‘with just gestures and elegant modula- 
tion.” 

The 1755 version of John Hill’s The Actor (a revision of the 1750 version, 
which was a loose paraphrase of Sainte-Albine’s Le Comédien) was in turn 
loosely translated into French by Antonio Fabio Sticotti in 1769 as Garrick, 
ou les Acteurs Anglais. It was Sticotti’s book that served as the springboard 
for Diderot’s attack on sensibility in his Paradoxe sur le Comédien. Diderot 
required of the actor an illusion of the idealized realism that constitutes the 
realm of art, but believed that such an illusion, to be effective and pleasing, 
must be the consequence of conscious artistry. He interpreted “sensibility” 


7 Tbid., 223. 8 Ibid., 58. 3% Tbid., 145. 4 Tbid., 225 “1 Tbid., 231. 

“ Botanic Garden (London, 1799, 4th ed.), m1, 72. 

“ Preface to edition of Shakespeare, 1765, in D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays 
on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 1903), 128. James Beattie adopted a similar concept of the function 
of the actor (Essays, Edinburgh, 1776, m, 218-219). 
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as nothing more than emotional fervor and did not recognize in its operation 
any creative insight. Rather, it both interferes with the carefully controlled 
artistry necessary of the great actor and produces physical responses that 
are too violent to be graceful and pleasing. Emotionally inspired reality may 
ring false. The actor, therefore, must render exactly the external signs of 
ideal feeling, but must himself be a disinterested onlooker having intel- 
lectual penetration but no sensibility. 

The theorists of the theatre were, then, ranged into two fairly distinct 
camps, one insisting that artistic insight is gained by the creative faculty of 
the actor’s sympathetic imagination, which is to be fed and directed by 
experience and knowledge; the other, that acting requires mainly the study 
of artificial manners that imitate gracefully a reality molded into art. In 
general, the first group broadly corresponds to the so-called “naturalistic” 
school of acting, the second to the “classical”’; and in criticism, the first 
represents those who felt, however vaguely, that art requires a greater sa- 
gacity and absorptive power than rational understanding permits, the sec- 
ond the more exclusively rationalistic critics. These two extremes Boswell, 
typically British in his sense of the compromise necessary for truth, at- 
tempted to reconcile in order to solve the moral problem that Johnson had 
pointed to as inherent in sympathetic identification. Boswell agreed that 
the ideal actor “‘ ‘lives o’er each scene,’ and, in a certain sense ‘is what we 
behold,’ ’“* and the power whereby the player voluntarily effects this, he 
decided, unlike Aaron Hill, is mysterious, not entirely intelligible. Once the 
actor has “entered into” the character, the artistic “truth” of that char- 
acter, or its “effusions,’’ become identified with the “effusions” of his own 
mind. However, Boswell made this mysterious activity but half of the ideal 
actor, who is possessed with a double character. While he identifies himself 
with his role, the player also fully retains the consciousness of his own 
personality in the inner recesses of his mind. Hence he may become a villain 
and yet retain his own virtue; he may lose himself in the emotions of his 
role and yet be master of himself to mold those emotions into art. Only in 
part do excellent actors receive “‘a colour from the objects around them, 
like the effects of the sun beams playing thro’ a prism.” 

Through its development of a theory of the sympathetic imagination in 
acting, then, the eighteenth century not only contributed to the growing 
importance of the imagination and an understanding of its functioning as 
the creative faculty, but also charted the major approaches to the dispute 
over the significance of conscious artifice and emotionally inspired imagi- 
native insight in acting. The dispute was greatly elaborated upon in the 
following century, but little was added by way of basic answers. It is ap- 
propriate to their characters, for example, that Hazlitt adopted the theory 
of dramatic sympathy and that Lamb, in opposition to Fanny Kelly, argued 
that “‘acting was in itself so artificial as to preclude any performer—even 
the most celebrated—from feeling the passion of a character or scene during 
the acting.’ But these men were taking sides, not advancing new doctrines. 


EARL R. WASSERMAN 


University of Illinois 


“ London Magazine, xxxtx (1770), 468. 

“8 [bid., 470. Cf. Thomas Morris, Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (1791), 55: “Indeed she 
[Du Menil] almost imagined herself the person she represented, which is all an actor can do, 
for to believe it quite, he must be out of his senses and forget his lesson.”’ 

* Quoted in L. E. Holman, Lamb’s “Barbara S——”’ (London, 1935), 13. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK OF 
GOETHE’S WERTHER 


AMONG THE NARRATIVE literary forms of the twentieth century the 
psychological novel occupies an important if not dominant position. Of 
course, it may be said that all novels are to a degree psychological, but to 
avoid looseness of terminology we can restrict the term “psychological 
novel” to refer to an easily recognizable genre whose chief characteristic is 
the fact that the action, however symbolically or lyrically conceived, is 
analyzable according to the organized body of observations and principles 
of a consistent system of psychology. The excessive use of the Freudian 
system by some recent novelists may perhaps have spoiled our appreciation 
of this genre. Indeed, grave aesthetic objections may be made to the in- 
trusion of scientific rigor into art. To answer such objections is not the 
purpose of this paper, which will attempt to show that one eighteenth cen- 
tury novel, Goethe’s Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers, already recognized as 
a forerunner of the genre under discussion, is far more rigorous in its system- 
atics than has hitherto been believed. 

The statement that Werther is a psychological novel in the more rigorous 
sense is not particularly original. It was made by Helene Herrmann in the 
unpublished portion of her Berlin dissertation, Die psychologischen An- 
schauungen des jungen Goethe und seiner Zeit (1904), according to the intro- 
duction and notes to volume xvi of the Jubildumsausgabe of Goethe’s works, 
where the conclusions of both published and unpublished sections are sum- 
marized by Max Herrmann, the editor of that volume. (The published por- 
tion deals only with Goethe’s psychological interests of the Leipzig period.) 
Certainly, the older view that Werther is interpretable only as another 
sentimental novel of the type made famous in England by Richardson and 
in France by Rousseau should by now have been superseded; likewise, it 
should by now be apparent that an interpretation which regards the work 
as exclusively an autobiographical catharsis is highly inadequate for the 
explanation of a work that obviously exists on several artistic levels. Un- 
fortunately for our purposes, Max Herrmann was more concerned with 
proving that “‘lyrische Zauber binden wieder, was das Seziermesser des Psy- 
chologen geteilt’” than with pointing out the systematics of the dissection; 
the statement that Werther is based upon a “‘Sturm-und-Drang-Psychologie” 
whose “‘Wortfiihrer” is, to be sure, identified as Herder, but whose typology 
and pathology are left quite vague, is too tantalizingly incomplete. The 
trouble is that Herder wrote three systematic psychologies, each with a dif- 
ferent emphasis. These are: 1) the 1774 manuscript entitled Uebers Erkennen 
und Empfinden in der Menschlichen Seele, submitted to the Berlin Academy 
in the annual prize contest and rejected; 2) the 1775 manuscript, entitled 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden, den swo Hauptkriften der Menschlichen Seele, 
also submitted to the Berlin Academy and also unsuccessful;? finally, 3) the 
well-known work entitled Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen 
Seele, published independently by Herder in 1778 and generally regarded 
as one of the most important psychological treatises of the eighteenth cen- 

? Goethe, Sdmtliche Werke, Jubiliumsausgabe, xvt, p. xi. 

? For the history of these two unsuccessful attempts of Herder to win his third award from 
the Academy, cf. my article, “Hamann’s Opinion of Herder’s Ursachen des gesunknen Ge- 


schmacks,” MLN, February, 1946, 94-99, and the relevant sections in Haym, Herder, nach 
seinem Leben und einen Werken dargestellt (Berlin, 1880-1885), 1, passim. 
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tury. All three are printed in volume vim of the Suphan edition. In addition 
to these, we have the final version of Herder’s Plastik, printed in 1778, as 
well as the fragments of an earlier Plastik of 1770, the ideas of which Herder 
had just discussed with von Hahn before meeting Goethe in Strassburg. The 
completed Plastik and the fragments of 1770 are mutually consistent, con- 
taining Herder’s psychology of sensation with specific relation to the arts, 
But the three forms of Vom Erkennen und Empfinden contain two contra. 
dictory systems of character-description. The characterology of 1774 is dif- 
ferent from that of 1775, and the finally published work omits character. 
ology entirely. Obviously, the characterology of 1774, which must have been 
fermenting for some time before that, is the only one relevant to Goethe's 
Werther, which appeared in 1774 also. 

As Max Dessoir points out in his Geschichte der deutschen Psychologie, 
the importance of Herder in the history of psychology has never been given 
full justice.* Dessoir credits Herder with having been the first to stress the 
unity of all psychic activities. In our own times Martin Schiitze* has vigor- 
ously pointed out Herder’s persistent idea, the idea of the integral, irre- 
placeable personality. This idea is important in Werther, and even more so 
in Wilhelm Meister, as Schiitze shows. It should not, therefore, come asa 
surprise to us that in Werther we find evidence of a very specific dependence 
of Goethe upon the ideas of the first draft of Herder’s general psychology, 
even though Herder himself later omitted from the final version of Vom 
Erkennen und Empfinden the very paragraphs of systematic characterology 
which are here proposed as the source of the framework of characterization 
in Werther. 

In the first draft Herder anticipates, to a greater extent than in the 
second, the modern arrangement of personality-types between the poles of 
introversion and extraversion—his terms are “‘Innigkeit’”’ and “Ausbrei- 
tung.’ Individuals of what we may call Type I, the introvert type (to 
which Herder devotes most of his attention), can also be called “‘tief” or 
“stark,”’ sometimes “starkfijhlend.” Individuals of Type II are designated 
as “hell,” “schnell,” or “reich,” interchangeably.* Geniuses occur in both 
types. Geniuses of Type I (“‘tiefe Genies”) are the great benefactors of 
humanity; Herder calls them “die wahrhaft grofen Seelen.”’ A genius of 
Type II, on the other hand, will be a “‘Triebrad der Gesellischaft.’”’ In gen- 
eral, remarks Herder, geniuses are more common than is usually believed; 
they are very common among more primitive peoples and correspondingly 
less common among civilized peoples. 

Abnormal individuals occur in both types: 

Wenn der starkfiihlende Kopf ausschweift, so sinds groBe Leidenschaften und Laster; wenn 


die muntre Seele irrt, sinds ewig kleine Fehler, bei denen sie doch nie zur Besinnung komnt, 
da die Vernunft herrsche.*® 


Insanity, like genius, is far more common than is generally believed: 
“Die meisten, die in den Tollhausern liegen, sind Genies; nur sie sind die 
wenigsten: die meisten ihrer Briider laufen frei umher.”’ Insanity is practi- 


* Max Dessoir, Geschichte der neureren deutschen Psychologie, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1902). 

‘ Martin Schiitze, “Johann Gottfried Herder,” in MfdU, xxxv1 (1944), also reprinted. 
Also, Schtitze, ““The Fundamental Ideas of Herder’s Thought,” serially in MP, xvm (1920- 
21), xxx (1921-22), and xx1 (1923-24), also reprinted. 

5 J. G. Herder, Sémmtliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan, vu, 256. 

 [bid., 259-260. 

™ [bid., 260. 8 Idem. 
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cally always superinduced by the specialization inherent in the division of 

labor in civilized communities (which is also responsible for the correspond- 

ing paucity of geniuses); Herder agrees with Kant* that is is almost im- 
ssible for a savage to go crazy. 

Certain factors are constant for all types and sub-types. First of all must 
be mentioned the idea referred to above, namely, that the psychic activities 
of an individual form a whole. Sensation, cognition, and volition, to mention 
the three most important elements, are regarded by Herder, in everything 
he ever wrote on the subject, as inextricably, integrally related. Secondly, 
the possibility for normal development is always present; this normal de- 
velopment is toward the full recognition of ‘Wahrheit und Giite.” “Wahr- 
heit” is defined as “immer nur Giite,” but Herder neglects to give us a 
definition of ‘‘Giite,” so that we can conclude that the dual terms refer to a 
unitary goal. Thirdly, the structure of sense-perception is the same in all 
types and sub-types; this structure is treated at length in Herder’s Plastik 
and other works, even in the Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache, 
but is merely touched upon in the first two drafts of Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden. Now, since this structure is the same for all individuals, varia- 
tions can occur only after the formation of percepts, and these variations 
derive from the symbolic nature of all sensation-cognition. Thus, Herder 
writes of the percepts: 

Da stiftete der Schépfer eine so weise und giitige Zusammen- Unter-, und Nacheinander- 
ordnung dieser Symbole des Weltalls, da die Seele, das Steuerruder in der Hand, immer fort- 
strebe. Der gréfite Theil des Unendlichen mu noch dunkel bleiben, weil wir keinen Sinn 
dafiir haben: eben deGhalb ig noriren wir ihn auch und freuen uns jetzt in jedem Sinn 
tine Formel zur Auflésung des Universum, ein Pfand der Gottheit und Symbol des Unendlichen 
an Wahrheit und Giite zu haben.” 


The fundamental factor in all sense-perception is, then, the “Einge- 
schriinktheit” or ‘‘Einschrankung”’ of the five senses, whereby the individual is 
foredoomed to perceive always only a part of the whole, since the whole 
itself is absolutely unknowable. At the same time, the normal individual is 
provided with a method of attaining through symbols to a recognition of 
the truth and goodness immanent in the structure of divine creation. 

As Max Herrmann points out, Werther’s first error consists in an un- 
willingness to recognize and ignore this “Einschrinkung,” of which he com- 
plains explicitly at least twice." But it should be emphasized that Werther 
tas the common-human sensation-equipment of all individuals of all types. 
In Vom Erkennen und Empfinden Herder was later to stress the possibility 
of physiological variations; between 1774 and 1778 he read Haller’s physi- 
dlogy, and, delighted at Haller’s masterly treatment of the nervous system, 
hte changed his own system to allow for individual physiological differences. 
The draft of 1774 does not do this. Werther, significantly, is physically 
normal, as are all the other characters in the novel. Our hero’s trouble is 
strictly psychic. He thirsts to know the innate constitution of things, the 


* Kant, Gesammelte Schriften, hrsg. von der Kéniglich PreuSischen Akademie der Wissen- 
whaften, Abt. I, vol. m, p. 269: “Der Mensch im Zustande der Natur kann nur wenig Thor- 
heiten und schwerlich einiger Narrheit unterworfen sein. ... Der Wahnwitz... ist gewiS 
ganz und gar iiber seine Fahigkeit. .. . ”” Kant’s idea, expressed in this same essay, Versuch 
iber die Krankheiten des Kopfes, that the ““Rinke und falsche Kunstgriffe in der biirgerlichen 
Gesellschaft” are to blame for many cases of “‘Thorheit,” is echoed throughout Herder’s work. 
The essay was written in 1764, the year when Herder became Kant’s student. 

10 Herder, op. cit., 245. 
“ Goethe, op. cit., 10, also 29, 30, and 53. 
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whole; but that constitution, as we have seen, is unknowable. If we now 
analyze his actions according to the brief outline given above and according 
to the five principles laid down by Herder in 1774 (and omitted later), we 
shall have a consistent example of a pathological genius of Type I, whose 
aberrations are more carefully described by Herder than those of any other 
abnormal case. 

Herder’s first principle is: 


Die menschliche Seele als ein eingeschrinktes Wesen hat auch keine unendliche Kraft zy 
erkennen und umfaft nicht das Weltall in seinem ersten Grunde.” 


In the letter of May 22, Werther says: 


Wenn ich die Einschrinkung ansehe, in welcher die tatigen und forschenden Krifte des 
Menschen eingesperrt sind; wenn ich sehe, wie alle Wirksamkeit dahinaus lauft, sich die Be- 
friedigung von Bediirfnissen zu verschaffen, die wieder keinen Zweck haben, als unsere arme 
Existenz zu verlangern, und dann, da& alle Beruhigung iiber gewisse Punkte des Nachforschens 
nur eine triumende Resignation ist, da man sich die Wande, zwischen denen man gefangen 
sitzt, mit bunten Gestalten und lichten Aussichten bemalt—das alles, Wilhelm, macht mich 
stumm. Ich kehre in mich selbst zuriick, und finde eine Welt! Wieder mehr in Ahnung und 
dunkler Begier, als in Darstellung und lebendiger Kraft. Und da schwimmt alles vor meinen 
Sinnen, und ich lichle dann so triumend weiter in die Welt. 


“Darstellung,” translated into Herderian terms, is simply the procedure 
of symbolization mentioned above; “‘lebendige Kraft” is action. The im- 
portant thing is that Werther is unwilling to act, which according to 
Herder’s second principle, is an important and integral element of symbolic 
cognition; I quote the relevant passage of Herder’s first draft: 

2. Die Begriffe mittelst dieses Kérpers sind Empfindungen, d.i. dunkel zusammenge- 
hiillte Vorstellungen des Weltalls nach einer leichtfaSlichen, angenehmen Forme! d.i. fiir einen 


Sinn eingerichtet. Die Seele, die sich nicht mit dem Kérper aus deutlichen Begriffen gesellet, 
kann nichts thun, als daf sie wiirke, d.i. die Empfindungen auflise, wie sie ihr zustrémen. Ihre 


Natur ist Eins und sie bringt ein deutliches oder klares Eins in alle das Vielfache im Spiegel 
ihrer Organe. Ihre Natur ist Wahrheit und Giite; sie bringt also dies Wesen in jedes Phinome- 
non, das ihr die Natur aufgibt. Sie erkennet, will, handelt.4 


Being unable to act, Werther is prevented from finding a ‘Formel zur 
Auflésung des Universum,” as provided in Principle III. Instead, he turns 
to speculation, which Herder describes as “‘ganz und gar unpraktisch.” 
Thus, his error is not dispelled, and he cannot “fortstreben,” as would be 
the normal procedure according to Herder’s Principle IV: 

... Jeder Irrthum mu& eine Wolke seyn, die sich einmal zertrennet, und jede auch fehl- 
geschlagene Uebung in Entwirrung der Symbole des Weltalls mu der Seele eine neue Formel 
geben, die sie witzige und beGre. Mit der Fortdauer der erkennenden Seele ist also auch immer 
Fortstreben verbunden." 


The entire court-episode shows the working of this. The failure of 
Werther to transmute experience into symbol is nowhere more apparent, 
except, of course, in his relation to Lotte. The total result is that the 
“Fortdauer der erkennenden Seele”’ is imperilled. Or, to express it in Her- 
derian terms, Werther’s psyche does not remain “treu,”’ as promised in 
Herder’s fifth and last principle. The only possible solution is for the psyche 
to leave its limiting body. Werther foreshadows this course in his diagnosis 
of his own trouble: 

Sieh den Menschen an in seiner Eingeschranktheit, wie Eindriicke auf ihn wirken, Ideen 

12 Herder, op. cit., 245. 


3 Idem. 
M4 Thid., 246. 
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sich bei ihm festsetzen, bis endlich eine wachsende Leidenschaft ihn aller ruhigen Sinneskraft 
beraubt, und ihn zugrunde richtet. 


Several kinds of action would have been possible, just as several kinds 
of symbolization could have resulted. Werther is not the toy of a blind fate; 
at all times he has the power of choice, although only between restricted 
alternatives. Another Type I individual, for instance, the Bauerbursch, 
whose story was interpolated by Goethe in his 1787 revision of the novel 
—after consultation with Herder,—murders his rival, and Albert seems to 
regard his case as similar to Werther’s: 

Was Albert zuletzt iiber die Sache des Gefangenen in Gegenwart des Amtmanns ge- 
sprochen, war Werthern héchst zuwider gewesen: er glaubte einige Empfindlichkeit gegen sich 
darin bemerkt zu haben, und wenn gleich bei mehrerem Nachdenken seinem Scharfsinne nicht 


entging, da& beide Manner Recht haben miéchten, so war es ihm doch, als ob er seinem inner- 
sten Dasein entsagesn miifte, wenn er es gestehen, wenn er es zugeben sollte.” 


«ce 


This, together with Werther’s notation, “‘... ich kann nicht gerecht 
sein,” indicate that Werther has had the possibility of a choice between 
several alternatives. The Bauerbursch incident illustrates this quite vividly; 
it places the entire novel on the plane of free will and shows the extreme 
individualism of Werther. A genius, almost completely speculative, Werther 
could not act as the Bauerbursch did; hence he resents the implication of a 
similarity between the two cases while at the same time recognizing the 
justice of the comparison. The Bauerbursch, however, is a non-genius of 
Type I, not speculative at all, and not at all inclined to question the 
“Eingeschranktheit” of sense-perception. His error occurs only late in his 
development. Thus he is a far more universal character than is Werther 
himself; the addition of such a character greatly improves the story from 
the standpoint of the psychological framework, for, besides strengthening 
the tragic suspense, it presents a more common pathological type. The other 
pathological example of Type I, the insane youth whom Werther meets and 
who is closely connected with Werther’s feelings because of his earlier pas- 
sion for Lotte, is almost as unusual as Werther himself. But the three ab- 
normal examples— Werther, the Bauerbursch, and the insane youth—give 
us a complete picture of the possibilities of Type I abnormality. Over against 
them stands the normal individual of Type I, Werther’s rival Albert, whose 
almost superhuman forbearance and kindness strike us today as unnatural. 
Goethe obviously did not intend it so. Albert is simply a normal non-genius 
of Type I; as an average representative of his type he is far more universal 
than Werther, the Bauerbursch, or the fool. But the normal is not always 
appealing, in a novel or on the stage. The point is, that Albert is right in 
his analysis of suicide and passion-murder as “‘Schwiche,” and in his words 
the opinion of the huge majority of normal human society comes to ac- 
curate, if not particularly poetic, expression. 

Werther’s beloved Lotte can be easily analyzed as a normal example of 
Type II. Interested in many things and in many people, least of all in her- 
self, she exhibits Herder’s ‘‘Lebhaftigkeit, mit Ausbreitung verbunden.” Of 
such persons Herder says further: 

Ihre Triebe sind nicht Leidenschaft, sondern Phantasie; Ihre Thaten mehr Flug, Anlage 


zum Handeln, also Handeln. Sie sind fliegende Boten, den Thatern nach- oder vorhergesandt, 
zum Entwerfen, oder zum Lobpreisen, zum Verkiindigen, zum Zeigen.”” 


Goethe, op. cit., 53. 
6 Tbhid., 112. 
” Herder, op. cit., 260. 
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Her activities at the dance, indeed, her very love of dancing, characterize 
her most definitely as a ““Triebrad der Gesellschaft.” 

Individuated, and sometimes pathological, examples of Type II are the 
courtiers, dilettantes, etc., bred by the artificial society in which Werther 
meets them. As Herder says, “Sie wiirken, aber in jedem Punkte nicht 
viel.”’ Since extraordinarily great human beings do not occur in this type, 
we have no examples of great genius for either good or evil. It would be 
interesting to analyze all of the fully-drawn minor characters in the novel, 
but for the present it must suffice to say that such an analysis is possible 
according to Herder’s psychology of 1774 but not according to that of 1775 
or 1778. 

Also significant in the psychological framework are a number of sym- 
bolic events, for example, the reaction of patriarchs, women, and children 
to Lotte. Numerous exclamations throughout the book, such as “Die 
Bliiten des Lebens sind nur Erscheinungen,”’ are not merely poetic cement 
to hold together the results of psychological dissection; they are an organic 
part of the dissection itself, and they give us reason to admire still more 
the artistic subtlety of the young Goethe. A whole chapter could be written 
on the pathogenic nature of specialized society as developed by Herder in 
Uebers Erkennen und Empfinden and faithfully documented by Goethe in 
the novel. The beginnings of a social psychology lie in Herder’s first draft, 
although all its elements are not original; in Werther likewise we find a nar- 
rative symbolization of this inchoate social psychology, some of whose ele- 
ments could have been derived from other sources than Herder, but all of 
which could have been transmitted through the 1774 psychology. 

Our analysis has been concerned only with the schematic framework. 
To assume that the book exists only on this level would be palpably absurd, 
just as it would be to assume that it is a mere autobiographical reproduction 
of an experience. Fortunately or unfortunately, we have enough documents 
to prove the autobiographical element in the novel; indeed, at times the 
existence of such documents has prevented an examination of the Werther 
as a work of art in its own right. We have no documents to prove that 
Goethe ever read the manuscript of Uebers Erkennen und Empfinden or that 
Herder even discussed it with him; the lacuna in the Goethe-Herder corre- 
spondence leaves the pertinent portions of the years 1773-1774 completely 
blank. But that Goethe knew the principles of Herder’s character-analysis, 
as well as his theories of sense-perception and integral personality, seems to 
be perfectly clear, and the most tenable hypothesis would be that he re- 
ceived them orally in 1770-71 or in later meetings with his mentor. At all 
events, all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs should at least 
point toward the understanding of Werther as an integrally executed, ar- 
tistically economical work, existing on a number of levels, psychological, 
lyrical, and ethical—a forerunner of the most important genre of the mod- 
ern novel. 

ROBERT T. CLARK, JR. 
The University of Texas 
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ZUR DEUTSCHEN SOLDATENSPRACHE DES 
ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES 


DAS PROBLEM der deutschen Soldatensprache lisst sich durch eine Zu- 
sammenfassung der vorliegenden Forschungsergebnisse! umreissen. Solda- 
tensprache im eigentlichen Verstande gibt es erst seit der Einfiihrung der 
allgemeinen Wehrpflicht am Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Bis zu jenem 
Zeitpunkte war sie fast vollkommen mit der Geheimsprache der Gauner 
identisch. 

Durch die Einfiihrung der allgemeinen Wehrpflicht, d.h. durch das Ein- 
beziehen von Vertretern aller Bevélkerungsschichten in das Heer, wird die 
Soldatensprache zur Mischsprache, indem sie neben spezifisch soldatischen 
Prigungen Elemente der vulgiren Umgangssprache, der Mundarten und 
anderer Standessprachen (Rotwelsch, Studentensprache, Jiagersprache 
usw.) in sich vereinigt. 

Das philologische Problem kompliziert sich weiterhin dadurch, dass 
nicht nur die genannten Elemente in die Soldatensprache iibergehen, son- 


| dern dass auch umgekehrt soldatisches Sprachgut und Sprachgewohnheiten 


in die zivile Sphare eindringen. In zahlreichen Fallen ist die Frage der 
Prioritat schwer oder garnicht zu entscheiden, da es besonders bei der Sol- 
datensprache oft an zeitlich bestimmten Belegen fehlt. 

Das Problem der Hiaufigkeit des Gebrauchs der einzelnen Wérter und 
Redewendungen liegt zweischichtig. Zunichst ist klar, dass die sprachlichen 
Schépfungen hochspezialisierter Truppen- oder Waffengattungen oft be- 
sondere Lebens- und Tatigkeitsformen widerspiegeln und ihr Gebrauch 
daher soziologisch scharf umrissen und beschrinkt ist. Ich gewann diesen 
Eindruck z.B. beim Anhéren des Jargons der U-Bootwaffe. Anders liegt 
das Problem bei Wértern und Bezeichnungen, die genereller Natur sind, 
z.B. Ausdriicken fiir Dienstsprache, Truppengattungen, Unannehmlich- 
keiten des Soldatenlebens usw. Der Unterschied zwischen gelegentlichem 
oder auf gewisse Truppeneinheiten beschrinktem und hiaufigem oder all- 
gemeinem Gebrauch lisst sich nur durch Untersuchungen umfassenden Ma- 
terials entscheiden. 

Die systematische Erfassung der Probleme der Soldatensprache ist eine 
Aufgabe, die ohne umfangreiche lexikographische Vorarbeit nicht geleistet 
werden kann. In der Materialsammlung stiitzte sich im zweiten Weltkriege 
die Wérterbuchkommission der Deutschen Akademie auf philologisch inter- 
essierte Wehrmachtsangehdrige, die sie mit einheitlichen Fragebogen ver- 
sah. Uber den Umfang dieses lexikographischen Materials und seinen 
Verbleib ist meines Wissens nichts bekannt geworden. 

Das mir zur Verfiigung stehende sprachliche Material des zweiten Welt- 
krieges, das Resultat von Beobachtungen beim Verhér von Kriegsgefange- 
hen, ist notwendigerweise stiickhaft. Trotzdem erscheint es ausreichend zu 
einer wenn auch nur versuchsweisen Erérterung gewisser psychischer Vor- 
aussetzungen und einiger Bildungsprinzipien der Soldatensprache im all- 
gemeinen. Diese Erérterungen werden es erméglichen, einige der Besonder- 
heiten der Soldatensprache des zweiten Weltkrieges zu erkennen. Das aus 


* Paul Horn, Die deutsche Soldatensprache, Giessen, 1899; Theodor Imme, Die deutsche 
Soldatens prache der Gegenwart und ihr Humor, Dortmund, 1917; John Meier, “Deutsche Sol- 
datensprache,” in: Mein Heimatland, Band 4, 1917; Otto Mausser, Deutsche Soldatensprache. 
Thr Aufbau und ihre Probleme. Strassburg, 1917, Walter Transfeldt, Wort und Brauch im 
deutschen Heer, Hamburg, 1942. 
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dem ersten Weltkriege stammende Material? kann dabei zu Hilfe genommen 
werden, da es sich in beiden Kriegen um ein Volks- und Massenheer handelt 
und dabei wichtige soziologische und psychologische Voraussetzungen die 
gleichen gewesen sind. 

Die Tatsache, dass das moderne Massenheer sich als maximal diszi- 
plinierte und zielbestimmte Form der Vergesellschaftung darstellt, erlaubt 
jedoch keinen Schluss auf psychische Geschlossenheit und innere Sicherheit 
des einzelnen Soldaten. Die soziologische Heterogenitat ihrer Herkunft, der 
Widerwillen fiir den ““Kommissbetrieb” und der weit iiberdurchschnittliche 
Mangel an soldatischer Neigung, die Erwartung, nach abgeleisteter Dienst- 
zeit ins Zivilleben zuriickzukehren—dies sind einige der Tatbestinde, die es 
erlauben, den gewéhnlichen Soldaten einen ‘‘Zivilisten in Uniform auf Zeit” 
zu nennen. Der Krieg verschirft die Lage. Die Unannehmlichkeiten und 
Entbehrungen steigern sich; zu ihnen treten Gefahr und Drohung des Todes, 
Auch wenn nicht gekimpft wird, ist der Soldat vom “‘browillard de la ba- 
taille’ umgeben. Von taktischen Zusammenhingen iiber Zug oder Kon- 
panie hinaus erfihrt er wenig oder nichts, von den strategischen garnichts, 
Das Verstindnis des Geschehens, in dem er steht und an dem er teilhat, ist 
dem Soldaten dusserst erschwert. So erklirt es sich, dass es keine gesell- 
schaftliche Gruppe gibt, in der mehr “‘gemeckert’’, kritisiert, gespottet, ge- 
flucht und verwiinscht wird als die Soldaten. Und wenn sie es unternehmen, 
mit dem Unangenehmen und Gefihrlichen fertig zu werden, so verkleinern, 
“‘verharmlosen,”’ bagatellisieren sie oder versuchen es mit Schnoddrigkeit 
und Kaltschnaiuzigkeit. 

Der Soldat ist aber auch der Mann, der die Entbehrungen auf sich 
nimmt, das Leben einsetzt und die Leistung vollbringt. Doch auch mit dem 
Grossen und Pathetischen wird er nicht fertig. Den miles gloriosus gibt es in 
der Regel nur mit umgekehrten Vorzeichen. Wo “natiirlich” gesprochen 
wird, werden die Mittel der Bagatelle, des Spottes und Zynismus verwandt 
oder wird der Versuch gemacht, den Anschein des Nichtbetroffenseins zu 
erwecken. Unter der Wucht des Geschehens und angesichts der schwei- 
genden Leistung wird ein hohler Klang im grossen Wort vernehmlich, ganz 
gleich, ob der Vorgesetzte, der Feldgeistliche oder der Nationalsozialistische 
Fiihrungsoffizier spricht. Auch der Soldat des Dritten Reiches ist Skeptiker. 

Die Frage ist nun, wie bei dieser Auseinandersetzung mit der soldati- 
schen Existenz sprachlich verfahren wird. Zunichst fallt auf, dass die Ge- 
gebenheiten dieses Lebens mit den Sprachmitteln der zivilen Sphire sozusa- 
gen “entmilitarisiert’? werden. An Stelle eines soldatischen Wortes oder 
militérischen Ausdrucks tritt eine Wendung des allgemeinen Sprachge- 
brauchs. Dieses Verfahren resultiert oft in Inkongruenz und Diskrepanz, 
den, wie weiter unten gezeigt wird, hiufigst verwendeten Mitteln des Hu- 
mors der Soldatensprache. 

Weiter lisst sich beobachten, dass die soldatensprachlichen Schépfungen 
oft nicht auf Kiirze des Ausdrucks zielen. An diesen langen und verwickelten 


2 Ausser den bereits zitierten Werken wurden verwandt: Gustav Hochstetter, Der feldgrau 
Biichmann. Gefliigelte Worte aus der Soldatensprache. Berlin, 1916; Sigmund Graff und Walter 
Bormann, Schwere Brocken. 1000 Worte Front-Deutsch. .. , 3. Aufl., Magdeburg, 1925; Karl 
Bergmann, “Die Soldatensprache des Weltkriegs,”’ in: Im Spiegel der Sprache. Berlin und Bonn, 
1929; Karl Bergmann, Wie der Feldgraue spricht ..., Giessen, 1916; Ders., “Die deutsche 
Soldatensprache im gegenwirtigen Weltkriege,” in: Zeitschr. f. d. deutschen Unterricht, 29. 
Jahrg., 1915; Rudolf Mothes, “Die Feldfliegersprache,” ibid., 29. Jahrg., 1915; Paul Beyer, 
Beitrage zur Feldfliegersprache,” ibid., 31. Jahrg., 1917. 
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Wortbildungen, wie auch an der Synonymik und dem “Verquatschen,” 
wird das Vergniigen am Spiel mit dem Wort deutlich.* 

All dem gegeniiber tritt der Einfluss der Militarsprache auf die Soldaten- 
sprache weit zuriick. Die Fille, in denen der Soldat ein militirisches Wort 
durch ein anderes ersetzt, sind nicht zahlreich. Hingegen wird die fiir den 
militirischen Sprachhabitus typische Verwendung von Abkiirzungen und 
Zusammenziehungen vom Soldaten oft nachgeahmt. 

Die im folgenden unternommene Anfiihrung und Interpretation von Be- 
legen soll diese Feststellungen verdeutlichen. 

Die zivile Sphire bestimmt weitgehend die Vorstellungswelt des Sol- 
daten. An Stelle des soldatischen oder militirischen Wortes verwendet er 
eins, das dem allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch entstammt. Die Bemiihung 
zielt darauf, Vorstellung und Eindruck, den Idee oder Begriff erwecken, zu 
wahren oder noch zu verdeutlichen: Affe (0-1-2)4=Tornister; Christbaum 
(2)=Flugplatzbeleuchtung bei Nachtlandungen; Dampfer (2) =Kampf- 
flugzeug; Heulboje (2)=Stahlhelm; Pauke! Pauke! (2)=Befehl fiir Bom- 
benabwurf; Schmiede (1-2) = Kiiche (der Ort, wo ‘‘schwer und konstruktiv”’ 
gearbeitet wird); Zirkus (1-2) =Kurverei eines Flugzeugs (im (1) auch fiir 
Fliegerstaffel). 

Worter der zivilen Sphire dienen zum Verkleinern und ‘‘Verharmlosen” 
des Drohenden und Gefahrlichen: Aal, veraalen (2) = Torpedo, torpedieren 
(die urspriingliche Bedeutung von Torpedo=Zitterrochen war dem Matro- 
sen zweifellos nicht deutlich); Aquarium, Bach (2) = hohe See; Blumentopf 
(2) = Wasserfontine bei Bomben- oder Granateinschlag (im (1) auch fiir 
Handgranate: der noch nicht “erbliihte” Blumentopf); blaue Bohnen (1-2) 
=Infanteriegeschosse; Biigeleisen (2)=grosses Kriegsschiff; Dachshund, 
auch Dackel (2) =ferngesteuerter, kleiner niedriger Panzerkampfwagen, mit 
Explosivstoffen gefiillt, zur Zerstérung von Verteidigungsanlagen verwandt 
(im (1) ein dsterreichisches Gebirgsgeschiitz mit niedrigen Riadern); Ei 
(1-2)=Bombe, Granate (Eier legen=Bomben abwerfen); Feuerzauber 
(2) = Flakfeuer, Scheinwerfertatigkeit, Explosionen (im (1) ‘“‘“Feuerwerk”’ in 
ihnlicher Bedeutung); alte Frau (2) = Spitfire (engl. Flugzeug) ; Gartenzaun 
(2)=feindliches Flugzeug mit feuernden Maschinengewehren; Giesskanne 
(1-2) = Maschinengewehr; Larve (2)=Wasserbombe; Masern (1-2) =ex- 
plodierende Granaten; Ofenrohr (2), Panzerschreck (2)=einem Rohr dhn- 
liche Waffe zum Nahabschuss von Panzerkampfwagen (vgl. U.S. bazooka) ; 
Piippchen (1-2) = Jagdflugzeug; Radieschen (2) = rote Leuchtkugeln; Watte- 
bausch (2) = Granatexplosion. 

Das Verkleinern und ‘‘Verharmlosen”’ steigert sich zu Kaltschnauzigkeit 
und Schnoddrigkeit: aussteigen (2) = mit dem Fallschirm abspringen; Hel- 
denkeller (2)=Luftschutzkeller (im (1) fiir Unterstand); Himmelfahrts- 
kommando (1-2)=sehr gefihrlicher Einsatz; hinrotzen (2)=eine Bauch- 
landung machen; Klavier aus dem 5. Stock (2) = Bruchlandung; Kopfschuss 
(1-2)=Ansteckung mit einer Geschlechtskrankheit; Leichenfinger (2) = 
Leuchtspurgeschosse; offner Sarg (2)=offner Schiitzenpanzerwagen mit 
Raupenantrieb; Tripperspritze (1-2) = Maschinengewehr. 

*“Neun und neunzig sei ein lang Wort und gut landsknechtisch, hundert aber sei kurz 
und nicht so prichtig zu reden.” Bemerkung eines Landsknechts in Musculus, Hosenteufel, 
1655. Horn, op. cit. 

‘ Folgende Abkiirzungen werden verwandt: (0)=vor dem 1. Weltkrieg; (1)=1. Welt- 
krieg; (2) =2. Weltkrieg; und die Verbindungen: (0-1); (0-1-2); (1-2). Sie beziehen sich auf den 
damit zeitlich gekennzeichneten Gebrauch eines Wortes oder Ausdrucks. Wie aus den bereits 
dargestellten Schwierigkeiten erhellt, ist eine solche Fixierung oft nur eine versuchsweise. 
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Verwundung, Vernichtung und Tod werden das Pathos genommen: 
einen vor den Latz geknallt bekommen (2)=verwundet werden; einen 


Dampfer wegstecken (2), abtakeln (2), fischen (2), knacken (2) =ein Schiff § 


versenken; den Korb vollwerfen (2)=ein Unterseeboot durch Wasserbom- 
ben zu versenken suchen; abrotzen (2), absaufen (2) =ertrinken (absaufen 
auch fiir: im Lastensegler zur Landung gezwungen werden); er ist zur Sau 
gemacht (2); er ist am Arsch (2), der Arsch ist weg (2) =er ist tot. Doch 
gelegentlich findet die Furcht ihren Ausdruck: Mordsee (2) = Nordsee im 
Winter. 

Der Soldat kann sich keineswegs dazu verstehen, sich einfach der straf- 
fen Gliederung und der Disziplin des Militirlebens zu unterwerfen oder sie 
gar als notwendig und sinnvoll anzuerkennen. Er wehrt sich, und ganz be- 
sonders gegen den ““Kommissbetrieb.” 


Rekruten und junge Soldaten sind das Ziel des herabsetzenden oder f 


bedauernden Spottes der gedienten “Muschkoten” (0-1-2): Flottenfurz 
(2) = Marinerekrut; Heizer Arsch (2)=Rekrut beim Maschinenpersonal; 
Matrose Arsch (2)=Rekrut beim seemiannischen Personal; Moses (2)= 
Schiffsjunge; Benjamin (2) =jiingster Soldat einer Heereseinheit; Haschen 
(2)=Rekrut ((1) unerfahrner Flieger). 

Die Hierarchie der Dienstgrade, dem ‘“Kommisshengst” so teuer und 
heilig, ist ebenfalls ein Ziel des Spottes. Mannschafts- und Unteroffiziers- 
grade werden, oft inkongruent, erhéht und Offiziersgrade auf ihnliche Weise 
herabgesetzt: Gefreiter Arsch vom 3. Glied (2)=irgendein gewéhnlicher 
Soldat; Feldwebel ohne Wasche (2) =Obergefreiter (vor und wihrend (1) 
trug ein Unteroffizier mit fiinfzehnjahriger Dienstzeit Schirmmiitze und 
weisse Wiasche); Mannschaftsadmiral (2)=Hauptgefreiter (=héchster 
Mannschaftsgrad bei der Marine; vgl. (1) Admiralsanwirter) ; Schnapser 
(0-1-2) = Gefreiter (nach Hochstetter, ‘‘weil er tiglich ein Zehnerl mehr be- 
kommt, gerade fiir einen Schnaps langend’’)—analog: Oberschnipser (2) = 
Obergefreiter; Spiess (0-1-2)=Kompaniefeldwebel (vor und wihrend (1) 
trug der Feldwebel einen Sibel); Xgefreiter (2) =Gefreiter, der die Rekru- 
ten einexerziert (X: Abkiirzung von exerzieren; auch xbeliebig klingt an); 
Kaleu (2) = Kapitinleutnant (gewéhnlich der Rang eines U-Bootkomman- 
danten: der Ausdruck ist eine Mischung von Spott und Achtung: “Leu”); 
Offiziersgefreiter (2) = Oberleutnant (eine Mischung von Spott und Tradi- 
tion: Der O/Lt. traigt einen Stern auf den Achselstiicken; der Gefreite des 
(1) trug einen Knopf auf beiden Seiten des Kragens); Sommerleutnant 
(0-1-2) = Reserveleutnant (der das Offizierspatent auf Sommeriibungen er- 
worben hat) ; Schmarting (1-2) = Bootsmann (Schmarting: “‘altes Segeltuch, 
welches zum Bekleiden der Taue dient, um das Abwetzen zu verhiiten.” 
Kluge, Seemannssprache). 

Nicht nur fiir Dienstgrade sondern auch fiir Funktion und Tatigkeits- 
bereich werden herabsetzende Ausdriicke gefunden: Bugjungfern (2) =die 
beiden Manner, die im Bug sitzen (oft die ersten Opfer bei der Versenkung, 
so dass “entjungfern” anklingt); Bilgenkrebse (2) = Maschinenpersonal 
(Bilge niederd. fiir Kielraum, in dem sich die Grundsuppe sammelt) ; Flur- 
plattenindianer (2)=Maschinenpersonal (Indianer wegen der diinnen 
Schuhe und des leisen Ganges); schwarze Zunft (2) = Maschinenpersonal 


(wegen der schwarzen, dlverschmierten Gesichter); Lords (2) =seemir- 
nisches Personal (wegen seines Gefiihls der Uberlegenheit dem Maschinen- 
personal gegeniiber) ; Feudelschwinger (2) = seemannisches Personal (Feudel 
fiir Scheuerlappen; Ausdruck der Schadenfreude, da das seemannische 
Personal dem Reinlichkeitskoller der Deckoffiziere ausgesetzt ist); Kiel- 
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schwein (2)=Uberzihliger an Bord eines Schiffes (Schwein, ahnlich wie 
Arsch und Forz als Ausdruck des Spottes und der Herabsetzung verwendet. 
Kielschwein bedeutet urspriinglich einen ‘“schweren Balken iiber dem Kiel 
der Lange nach, um dem Schiff Halt zu geben und den Masten als Gleichge- 
wicht zu dienen.” Kluge, Seemannssprache); Aluminiumoffizier (2), Silber- 
ling (2) = Marinebeamter im Offiziersrang (auf Grund des silbernen Rangab- 
zeichens); Gliihwiirmchen (1-2)=Scheinwerferbedienung (auch Schein- 
werfer); Hein Blindflansch (2) =Zentralegast (Flansch =Scheibe oder Ring 
zur Verbindung von Rohrstiicken). 

Bei der Luftwaffe besteht ein Gegensatz zwischen fliegendem und 
Bodenpersonal, zwischen Schlipssoldaten (2) und schwarzen Husaren (2) 
oder Schmiermixen (2). Bezeichnungen fiir spezifische Funktionen sind: 
Franz (1-2) = Flugzeugbeobachter (da nach Mothes, zit. bei Bergmann, seine 
Funktion ebenso rein dekorativ ist wie die des gew6hnlich Franz genannten 
Dieners, der neben dem hochherrschaftlichen Kutscher auf dem Bock sass) ; 
Emil (1-2) = Flugzeugfiihrer (in Anlehnung an den Ausdruck “Emil’’; als 
Weiterbildung: franzen, sich verfranzen (1-2),=vom Kurs abkommen; 
Luftkutscher (1-2), Abkiirzung: Kutscher (2) =Flugzeugfiihrer (vgl. die- 
selben Bildungselemente in Himmelfahrtskutscher (1), Luftchauffeur (1), 
Luftgendarm (1)); Heizer (2) = Bordmechaniker, der im Flugzeug auch die 
Tatigkeit des Bordschiitzen ausiibt ((0) : Offiziersbursche = trad. Kalefaktor) ; 
Schwanzbeschwerer (2) = Bordmechaniker und -schiitze (auf Grund seiner 
Bedienung des Maschinengewehrs im Leitwerk) ; Katschmarek (2) = Fiihrer 
des 2. Flugzeugs einer Rotte (Rotte, urspriinglich ein Landsknechtsaus- 
druck fiir die vier Unterabteilungen eines Fihnleins, bedeutet in der mo- 
dernen Militirsprache ein aus zwei Fahrzeugen bestehender Verband. 
Katschmarek als wegwerfende Bezeichnung fiir den zweiten Rottenmann 
leitet sich aus (1) her, in dem mit diesem Namen deutsche Soldaten pol- 
nischer Herkunft belegt wurden. Imme, op. cit., fihrt Katschmarek auf 
kaczmarz, poln. fiir Schenkwirt, zuriick; vgl. Kretscham, Kretschmer); 
Wetterfrosch (2) = meteorologischer Beobachter 

Bezeichnungen generellen Gebrauchs sind: Kiichenhengst (1-2), Kii- 
chenbulle (2) = Kiichenunteroffizier (vgl. (0): Kiichenhammel); Zahlmops 
(1-2) = Zahlmeister. 

Fiir die verschiedenen Truppen- und Waffengattungen bestehen be- 
stimmte Ausdriicke des Spottes und des Stolzes. Die letzteren herrschen vor 
bei Formationen, bei denen besondere Aufgabe und gefahrlicher Einsatz zur 
Entwicklung eines starken esprit de corps gefiihrt haben. Fusslatscher 
(0-1-2), Fussfantrist (1-2), Sandlatscher (0-1-2), Sandhase (0-1-2), Stop- 
pelhopser (0-1-2) =Infanterist (das Ziel des Spottes ist der Marschdienst) ; 
Barbarist (2)=Artillerist (die heilige Barbara ist die Schutzheilige der 
Artillerie; zugleich klingt wohl “Barbar” an); Blitzmadel (2), Offiziersma- 
tratze (2) = Wehrmachtshelferin (Blitzmidel ist eigentlich eine Schutzmarke 
fiir Scheuersand; Offiziersmatratze bedeutet urspriinglich das allgemeine 
Objekt amouréser Absichten des Offizierskorps); Wiistenhase (2) = Mann 
des Afrikakorps (ein Ausdruck falscher Selbstbescheidenheit); langer Arm 
der Fiihrung (2)=Kampfeinheiten der Luftwaffe; Auge der Fiihrung (2) 
= Aufklarungseinheiten der Luftwaffe; Freikorps Dénitz (2) = U-Bootwaffe 
(im Wort Freikorps driickt sich kampferischer Geist und Verachtung fiir 
die iusser Disziplin des Marinebetriebes aus); Freikorps Filzlaus (2)= 
Minensuch- und Raumbootgeschwader (Selbstverspottung einer gefahr- 
lichen Tatigkeit durch Vergleich mit dem Frontsoldaten, der die Liuse 
sorgfaltig sucht und “knackt’’). 
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Ehrgeiz und Intrige im héheren Offizierskorps hat zu vernichtender 
Kritik gefiihrt: Hindenburg 1:100000=Oskar von Hindenburg (zum Ver- 
gleich der militarischen Fahigkeiten zwischen Vater und Sohn Hindenburg 
wird der Masstab der Generalstabskarte verwandt; vgl. die analoge Verwen- 
dung Kommissbrot 1:100000 (1) = Feldzwieback); Lakeitel (2) = General- 
feldmarschall Keitel (wegen seiner “lakaienhaften” Haltung Hilter gegen- 
iiber). 

In den Bezeichnungen fiir Orden und Ehrenzeichen mischen sich Kritik 
an militarischer und politischer Fiihrung, Stolz der Traiger und der Neid 
derer, die itibergangen sind: Gefrierfleischmedaille (2) = Ostmedaille (fiir die 
Teilnehmer am verhiangnisvollen russischen Winterfeldzug 1941/42); Ver- 
pflegungsmedaille (2) =deutsch-italienischer Waffenbriiderschaftsorden (je- 
dem Teilnehmer am afrikanischen und italienischen Feldzug gleichsam 
zusammen mit der Verpflegung ausgehindigt); Halsschmerzen (2) =Rit- 
terkreuz des Eisernen Kreuzes (am schwarz-weiss-roten Bande um den Hals 
getragen); Halsschmerzen haben (2)=Ehrgeiz auf diese Auszeichnung 
haben, in Anlehnung an: Kreuzschmerzen haben (0-1) in Bezug auf das 
Eiserne Kreuz; Blumenkohl (1-2), Salat (2) = Eichenlaub, und Besteck (2) 
=Schwerter (héhere Auszeichnungen zum Ritterkreuz des Eisernen 
Kreuzes). 

Mit Zuriickha]tung und Kritik begegnet der Soldat dem Feldgeistlichen: 
evangelische oder katholische Siindenabwehrkanone (1-2), wobei in (2) auch 
die Zusammenziehungen Esak und Kasak gebraucht werden; Bibelhusar 
(1-2) (aus der Studentensprache); Seligmachersmaat (1-2) und Himmels- 
lotse (1-2) fiir Marinegeistlicher.® 

Trotz Propagandakompanien und Nationalsozialistischer Fiihrungsofi- 
ziere, trotz Uberwachung und Bestrafung verfingen auch beim Soldaten des 
Dritten Reiches die politischen Parolen nicht immer: bevélkerungspolitischer 
Blindginger (2) = kinderloser Ehemann; Bordgeistlicher (2) = Gestapoagent 
an Bord eines Schiffes; Parteitaggeschwader (2)=feindliche Flugzeugge- 
schwader (ihre Uberlegenheit war ebenso absolut wie die der Geschwader, 
die die Luftmanéver bei den Parteitagen in Niirnberg flogen; société 
anonyme (2)=geheimer Kreis derer, die verbotene Auslandsendungen ab- 
héren; Haus der Bewegung (2) = Bordell (eigentlich eine Bezeichnung fiir 
das Braune Haus der N.S.D.A.P. in Miinchen). 

Essen und Trinken gehéren zu den wenigen Betiatigungen, die dem Sol- 
daten erlauben, Monotonie, Unannehmlichkeit und Gefahr zu vergessen 
und beanspruchen daher seine besondere Aufmerksamkeit und Anteil- 
nahme: Pampasfrass (2)=schlechtes Essen (die Vorstellung weiter Gras- 
flichen driickt die Kritik am Fehlen des Fleisches aus); Schlangenfrass 
(1-2)=schlechtes Essen (“Auf deinem Bauche sollst du gehen und Erde 
essen dein Leben lang,” 1. Moses 3,14; auch klingt wohl “‘schlingen,” “ver- 
schlingen”—in beiden Hauptbedeutungen—an); quer durch die Last (2) 
= Marineausdruck fiir undefinierbares Essen (‘‘Last” ist der Vorratsraum 
eines Schiffes); blauer Heinrich (1-2)=(bliulich schimmernde) Wasser- 
graupensuppe; Froschlaich (1-2) in gleicher Bedeutung versucht ebenfalls 
den visuellen Eindruck zu vermitteln.—Perversion ist ein Mittel der Zu- 


* Fiir (1) sind weiterhin belegt: das berittene Wort Gottes; die Heilige Schrift in Uniform; 
Herrgottsdoktor; Himmelfahrtskutscher; Himmelsdragoner; Himmelsgendarm; Paradies- 
kutscher; Petri Berichterstatter; Seelenentlauser; Siindenabwehrpatrouille; Teufelsabwehr- 
kanone; Herr Jesus zu Pferde; Kommissjesus; Himmelsderwisch; Seelenmasseur; Signalmaat; 
Himmelsleutnant; geweihter Festgenosse; jiingere Feldgeistliche heissen: Bibelfahnrich; 
Hallelujafahnrich; Himmelsfahnrich. Fiir (0): Kommisschristus; Kommissbonze; Galch 
(Gaunersprache, von hebr. Gallach). 
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stimmung; fiir gutes Essen werden ekelerregende Ausdriicke geprigt: 
schlimme Augenwurst (2)=Jagdwurst (wegen der weissen Speckgrieben 
im rétlichen Fleisch); Negerpimmel (2) = Blutwurst (vgl. (1): Negerwurst); 
gehackter Missionar (2)=undefinierbares Fleischgericht (vulgarsprachlich 
schon vor (2)); Yoyo mit Jadeschlamm (2)=Roulade mit Kartoffelbrei 
(das Abrollen des Fadens von der Fleischrolle erinnert an das bekannte 
Spiel und der dicke Brei an den Schlamm des nordd. Flusses). 

Es ist bereits deutlich geworden, dass in vielen Fallen Wé6rter und Aus- 
driicke so geprigt werden, dass sie Triiger sowohl rationaler Bedeutung als 
auch gefiihlsmissiger Reaktion sind. In allgemeinen Wendungen der Freude, 
Befriedigung und Bewunderung tritt der rationale Gehalt fast vollkommen 
zurick. Damit ist auch die Voraussetzung fiir weiteste Anwendung (die sich 
auch tatsichlich beobachten lisst) gegeben: das haut hin (1-2) =Ausdruck 
der Freude, Befriedigung und Bewunderung (vgl. (0): das haut in die Bri- 
gade; (0-1): das haut, das haut durch); der ist (schwer) auf Draht (2), der 
ist (wiist) auf Zack (2)=Ausdriicke der Anerkennung und Bewunderung 
fiir eine Person (““Draht” zielt wohl auf Gespanntsein, d.h. Bereitschaft, 
und “auf Zack” ist eine Verschirfung des Wortes zackig der Umgangs- 
sprache); haut wiist auf den Zeiger (2)=Ausdruck der Freude iiber einen 
Erfolg (hier liegt der Gedanke an ein technisches Massinstrument zu- 
grunde).—Ahnlich verhalt es sich mit Ausdriicken der Kritik, des Spottes, 
der Verachtung, Enttaéauschung und Verzweiflung. Wérter wie Arsch und . 
Scheisse finden hier wie in anderen Soldatensprachen weiteste Verwendung 
in einer Vielzahl von Verbindungen. 

Eine weitere Beobachtung fiigt sich in diesen Zusammenhang. Die 
Soldatensprache neigt im Gebrauch obszéner Ausdriicke—vulgirsprach- 
licher und eigener Prigung—zum Exzess. Zur Erklarung ist zunichst 
festzustellen, dass auch im zweiten Weltkriege die Wehrmacht noch ganz 
iiberwiegend “‘minnliche Gesellschaft”’ war und Manner unter sich im all- 
gemeinen nicht priide sind. Weiterhin ist deutlich, dass die meisten der in 
Frage stehenden Ausdriicke aber selbst in vorurteilslosen und weitherzigen 
Schichten der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft tabu sind. Da fiir den Soldaten 
viele der gesellschaftlichen Konventionen ausser Kraft gesetzt sind, ergibt 
sich ihm damit eine ungewohnte Gelegenheit zum Verletzen von Tabus. In 
Anwendung auf den Sprachhabitus lasst sich daher sagen, dass ein Kraft- 
wort ein Wort ist, in dem sich die unter ungewéhnlichen Umstanden frei- 
gesetzte Kraft, das Tabu zu verletzen, aussert. Andererseits bedeutet das 
Soldatenleben gerade und ganz besonders Unterordnung und Zwang, d.h. 
Einschrankung der persénlichen Freiheit. Als Reaktion darauf macht sich 
ein Anspruch auf Zwanglosigkeit und Unabhingigkeit, der sich auch auf 
den Sprachhabitus auswirkt, geltend. 

* * * 


Im Vorangegangenen ist von Lebens- und Gefiihlsbedingungen, die 
den Sprachhabitus des Soldaten bestimmen, gehandelt worden. Die fol- 
genden Betrachtungen sollen gewisse linguistische Bildungsprinzipien 
herausheben und verdeutlichen. 

Die Synonymik ist in der Soldatensprache stark entwickelt. Diese Er- 
scheinung lasst sich zum mindesten teilweise aus der Tatsache erkliren, 
dass zwischen den verschiedenen Einheiten, von den Waffengattungen ganz 
zu schweigen, wenig Beriihrung und Austausch besteht und dass linguis- 
tische Prigung und linguistischer Gebrauch kaum wechselseitige Beein- 
flussung erfahren. In vielen Fallen lassen erst Sammlung und Zusammen- 
fassung die Synonymik deutlich werden. Echte Synonymik, die trotz dieser 
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Einschrinkung besteht, erscheint oft als Ausdruck der Freude des Spieles 
mit dem Wort. In diesem Zusammenhang kann auf die bereits erwahnte 
Synonymik des Wortes Feldgeistlicher hingewiesen werden. Die Belege 
lassen sich vermehren: Tonne (2), Zosse (2) = Marineausdriicke fiir Schiff 
(Zosse: nordd. aus dem Hebr. fiir Pferd und auch in dieser Bedeutung ge- 
mein- und soldatensprachlich erhalten) ; Biigeleisen (2), Fass (2), Dickschiff 
(1-2)=schweres Kriegsschiff; Happen (2), schwerer Brocken (2) =feind- 
licher Dampfer als Angriffsobjekt des U-Boots (Brocken (1-2) auch in der 
Bedeutung von Granate beim Heer und (0) von Ausriistung); Antennenei 
(2), Athersau (2), Funkenpuster (1-2) ((0): Marinemaschinist), Knisterfritze 
(2)=Funker; anhauchen (1-2), anpfeifen (0-1-2), anrotzen (0-1-2), an- 
scheissen (0-1-2) =kritisieren (von Seiten des Vorgesetzten); Dampfer (2), 
Kiste (1-2), Kriihe (2), Molle (1-2), Miihle (2) =allgemeine Ausdriicke fiir 
Flugzeug;* Badewanne (1-2), Mébelwagen (1-2) = grosses Flugzeug (Mdbel- 
wagen in (1) auch fiir schwere feindliche Granate); lings Decknaht gehen 
(2), filzen (1-2), einen Horchkursus machen (2), sich von innen besehen 
(2), sein reiches Innenleben besichtigen (2), an der Matratze horchen (2), 
ruksen (2), torfen (1-2)=schlafen.? Das Spielerische in Sprachprigung 
und -gebrauch wird noch deutlicher an Wértern und Ausdriicken von 
libertriebener Linge und Verwickeltheit: Aussenbordskameraden (2) 
= Marineausdruck fiir Fische; Flurschadenbretter (1-2)=Stiefel; Luft- 
waffeeinheitswasser (2) = Kaffee, Tee; Getriinkeobervormann (2) = Saufer; 
Gonokokkenmutterschiff (2) = Hure; Nachtjiger vom Dienst (2) = Morgen- 
stern; mehrere Feindfahrten haben (2) = verriickt sein; Selterwasser machen 
(2)=riickwartsfahren (Schiff); einen vor den Latz geknallt bekommen 
(2) = verwundet werden; in den Keller steigen (2) = tauchen (U-Boot). 

Gewisse Worter werden oft in Zusammensetzungen verwandt. Die 
attributiven Méglichkeiten von Kommiss (vgl. U.S. GI.) sind unbeschrankt: 
Kommissbrot (0-1-2); Kommisshengst (0-1-2) =unangenehmer, meist ak- 
tiv dienender Vorgesetzter; Kommissjesus (1) =Feldgeistlicher. Ein Wort 
wie Abwehrkanone findet eine erstaunliche Anzahl von Verwendungsmég- 
lichkeiten: Teufelsabwehrkanone (1-2), Siindenabwehrkanone (1-2)= 
Feldgeistlicher.® 

Schliesslich ist auch das ‘‘Verquatschen” ein Prinzip spielerischer Wort- 
bilding: Kujampel (2)=Ampére; Fussfantrist (1-2)=Infanterist; Bord- 
mixer (2)=Bordmechaniker bei der Luftwaffe; Mimiker (2) =Torpe- 
domechaniker oder Elektromechaniker bei der Marine. 


Das in den vorangegangenen Erérterungen interpretierte sprachliche 
Material zeichnet sich dadurch aus, dass in der grossen Mehrzahl der Fille 
ein Wort oder eine Bezeichnung des militirischen Bereichs durch einen der 
zivilen Sphire entstammenden Ausdruck ersetzt wird. Dies ist keineswegs 
als eine Folge der Auswahl anzusprechen, denn ein Vergleich mit dem aus 


* Fiir (1) sind belegt: (olle) Klamotte, Taube, Wolkenkutsche, Kahn, Schaukel, fliegender 
Hund (Synonym fiir Fledermaus; nur bei der Marine verwendet) Furzmolle (Flugzeug mit 
Umlaufmotor; vulgirsprachlich fiir Bett), Eierkiste. 

7 Fiir (0) sind belegt: poofen, schnieben, schlunen, auf die Stange fliegen, Klappendienst 
machen, sich in das Etui legen; fiir (1): pennen, dachsen, riisseln, koksen, hummeln, in die 
Kuscha gehen (se coucher), lang machen, platt machen, sich in den Langhang legen, sich hin- 
hauen, in die Falle hauen, in Deckung gehen, volle Deckung nehmen, mulschen, Baatsch 
machen, bremsen, kahnen, rasseln, rollen, schwegen; auch poofen und schnieben. 

® Fiir (1) sind belegt: Hunger- oder Kohldampfabwehrkanone= Feldkiiche; Lauseab- 
wehrkanone=fahrbare Entlausungsanstalt; Rheumatismusabwehrkanone = Heissluftkasten; 
Fliegenabwehrkanone=Pferdeschwanz; Héllenabwehrkanone=Feldgeistlicher; Unzuchtab- 
wehrkanone=soziale Fiirsorgedame. 
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dem ersten Weltkriege vorliegenden Material der Soldatensprache erweist, 
dass nur in einer Minderzahl der Fille sich der militirische auf den allge- 
meinen Sprachgebrauch auswirkt. Es wurden bereits angefiihrt: bevél- 
kerungspolitischer Blindginger (kinderloser Ehemann), einen Horchkursus 
machen (schlafen), Nachtjager vom Dienst (Morgenstern), mehrere Feind- 
fahrten haben (verriickt sein), Kopfschuss (Ansteckung mit einer Ge- 
schlechtskrankheit). Hinzuzufiigen ist: lasse den Zerstérer vorbei! (2) 
= Ausdruck zu Trost und Hilfe eines Stotternden. 

Die Fille, in denen ein soldatischer oder militirischer Ausdruck in 
einem anderen militérischen Zusammenhang verwandt wird, sind zahl- 
reicher. In anderem Zusammenhang wurden bereits erwahnt: Mannschafts- 
admiral (Hauptgefreiter bei der Marine), Feldwebel ohne Wische (Oberge- 
freiter), Xgefreiter (Gefreiter, der die Rekruten einexerziert), Spiess 
(Kompaniefeldwebel) und schwarze Husaren (Bodenpersonal bei der Luft- 
waffe). Weitere Beispiele sind: Obergefreitenschiessen (2)=leichtes Flak- 
feuer (Erklirung?); Schanzzeug (0-1-2)=Essbesteck; fliegender Draht- 
verhau (2) = Heinkel 50 (deutsches Flugzeug; wegen der starken Bestiick- 
ung mit Maschinengewehren).—Zusammengesetzte Substantiva werden 
aus Wortern der militdrischen und zivilen Sphire gebildet. Ausser Lack- 
schuh- oder Schlipssoldaten (fliegendes Personal bei der Luftwaffe), Siin- 
denabwehrkanone (Feldgeistlicher) und Offiziersmatratze (Wehrmachts- 
helferin) gehéren hierher: U-Bootswiese (2)=Ort, an dem sich die toten 
U-Bootfahrer versammeln. 

Die Militérsprache verwendet hiufig—im schriftlichen wie auch im 
miindlichen Verkehr—Zusammenziehungen und Abkiirzungen, so z.B.: 
M.G.=Machinengewehr; A.A.=Aufklirungs- oder Artillerieabteilung; 
0.K.W.=Oberkommando der Wehrmacht; Flak = Flugzeugabwehrkanone 
(auch allgemein fiir Flugzeugabwehrartillerie); Grof=grosser Flammen- 
werfer. Die Soldatensprache lehnt sich an diesen Gebrauch, der natiirlich 
auch der zivilen Sphare nicht fremd ist, an: E.K.2 (eh-kah-zwo) (1-2) 
=Eisernes Kreuz zweiter Klasse; L.A.H. (el-ah-ha) (2)=1. SS Panzerdi- 
vision Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler; Stuka (2) =Sturzkampfflugzeug; Wabo 
(2) = Wasserbombe; Kaleu (2) = Kapitinleutnant; Esak und Kasak (evange- 
lische, katholische Siindenabwehrkanone, Spottnamen fiir Feldgeistliche) 
sind Zusammenziehungen soldatensprachlicher Pragungen. 


* * * 


Die Standessprache, in der das Element des Humors am stirksten ausge- 
bildet ist, ist sicherlich die Soldatensprache. Der Grund dafiir mag darin 
liegen, dass die Unannehmlichkeiten und Gefahren dem Soldaten die 
Nervenhygiene des Humors wichtiger machen als jedem anderen Stand. 
Die sprachliche Analyse zeigt eine Mischung von formalen und inhaltlich- 
en Elementen. 

In vielen Fallen folgt der Humor der Soldatensprache dem Prinzip der 
Inkongruenz. Das Gewahrwerden der Unangemessenheit bedeutet psycho- 
logisch Uberraschung oder Enttauschung, die sich, wenn man innerlich 
nicht betroffen ist, in Schmunzeln, Licheln oder Lachen auslésen kann. Die 
Unangemessenheit darf aber nicht so weit gehen, dass die Vergleichsbasis 
entfallt. Zwischen Beethoven (2) und einem. Trompeter besteht das Ge- 
meinsame musikalischer Tatigkeit; hingegen ist die Identifizierung eine 
ungeheuerliche Unangemessenheit. Die Form bietet eine Vergleichsmég- 
lichkeit zwischen einem Spargel (2) und dem Periskop eines U-Bootes; 
die Diskrepanz ist in diesem Falle umgekehrt: der Trompeter wird erhéht, 
das Periskop erniedrigt. 
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Das Erstrebenswerte oder Angenehme wird mit einem Ausdruck fiir 
etwas Unangenehmes belegt. Halsschmerzen ist das Ritterkreuz, das am 
Bande um den Hals getragen wird; Negerschweiss (1-2), eine wenigstens | 
dem Aussehen nach dunkle Fliissigkeit, ist ein Wort fiir Kaffee oder Tee. 

Andererseits findet man fiir etwas Unangenehmes ein Wort entgegen- § 
gesetzter Bedeutung: Segen (2) bedeutet eine Reihe von Flieger- oder 
Wasserbomben; ein Wattebausch (2) ist eine Granatexplosion. Bei Schiffs- 
girtner (2) (Klosettreiniger an Bord eines Schiffes) wird die Wirkung durch 
die rational unmégliche Verbindung von Schiff und Gartner verstirkt. 
Weitere Beispiele fiir unangemessene oder widersprachsvolle Verbindungen 
sind: Papierkneipe (2) (Kartenraum eines Kriegsschiffes); Stalinorgel (2) 
(russischer mehrlaufiger Raketenwerfer); riickwirtsfriihstiicken (sich er- 
brechen). 

Bei einer Zusammenziehung wie Gréfarz (2) (grésster Feldherr aller 
Zeiten, dem Spottnamen fiir Hitler) entlarvt sich die Ironie in handfestem 
Humor. 

Schliesslich mag in der Verquatschung, wie z.B. in Kujimpel (Ampére) 
oder Fussfantrist (Infanterist), das Element des Humors liegen. 

Soweit es bei dem beschrinkten Umfang des vorliegenden Materials 
iiberhaupt angiingig ist, Schliisse zu ziehen, liesse sich sagen, dass der Humor | 
des Wortes meist in dem Heraufbeschwéren einer ungeheuerlichen Vor- 
stellung, wobei meist nach dem Prinzip der Hyperbel oder der Litotes ver- 
fahren wird, und kaum im Klang oder Laut liegt. 


* * * 


Bei der Erérterung der spezifischen Eigenheiten der Soldatensprache 
des zweiten Weltkrieges, die zum Schluss versucht werden soll, miissen 
zunachst die Tatsachen im Auge behalten werden, die der Bildung solcher 
Besonderheiten entgegenstanden: die Verwendung von Volks- und Massen- 
heeren in beiden Weltkriegen und die daraus folgende weitgehende Identi- 
tit soziologischer und psychologischer Voraussetzungen fiir die Sprach- 
bildung und Méglichkeit der Uberlieferung sprachlichen Gutes. Anderer- 
seits hat sich die Form der Kriegsfiihrung geiaindert: Panzer und Flugzeug 
setzen die Feuerkraft frei und erméglichen den Wechsel vom Stellungs- zum 
Bewegungskriege. Erhéhte Angriffskraft wird auch an der bedeutenden Ent- 
wicklung der U-Bootwaffe deutlich. 

Die neuen Gegebenheiten, verursacht durch die Technisierung der 
Kriegsfiihrung, fiihrten zu sprachlichen Anpassungen. Als mégliche Mittel 
boten sich Bedeutungswandel und Bedeutungserweiterung. Der Ausdruck 
Dachshund, urspriinglich ein Gebirgsgeschiitz mit niedrigen Radern, wird 
auf eine besondere Art von kleinen, niedrigen Panzerkampfwagen iiber- 
tragen. Blumentopf erhalt ausser Handgranate die Bedeutung: Fontine | 
bei Granateinschlag im Wasser. Die zusiatzliche Bedeutung von Ei (Flie- 
gerbombe) ist Wasserbombe. Katschmarek, der Spottname fiir Soldaten 
polnischer Herkunft, wird auf den Fiihrer des 2. Flugzeugs einer Rotte 
iibertragen. 

Neue sprachliche Pragungen treten bei der praktisch neuen Waffe der 
Panzer auf. Das Kunstmittel ist oft die “Enttechnisierung”: Panther 
=schwerer Panzerkampfwagen; Tiger=iiberschwerer Pz. Kw.; Ké6nigs- 
tiger=schwerster Pz. Kw.; offener Sarg=offener Schiitzenpanzerwagen; 
Ofenrohr (auch Panzerschreck genannt), Panzerfaust = Waffen fiir die Nah- 
bekimpfung von Panzerkampfwagen. 

Die Entwicklung der Luftwaffe fiihrte zu zahlreichen Neupraigungen: 
abkippen=das Gefecht durch gleitendes Kurven abbrechen; andriicken 
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=die Geschwindigkeit vergréssern; Kaffeemiihle = Kurverei im Luftkampf; 
Sache=km (Kilometergeschwindigkeit des Flugzeuges); Damenlandung 
=glatte Landung; Salonlandung=leichte Bruchlandung; Klavier aus dem 
5. Stock =schwere Bruchlandung; hinrotzen=eine Bauchlandung machen; 
Christbaum=Flugplatzbeleuchtung bei Nachtlandungen; Radieschen 
schiessen=rote Leuchtkugeln schiessen (Signal fiir Nachtlandungen); 
fliegender Drahtverhau=feuerndes feindliches Flugzeug; Gartenzaun 
= Heinkel 50 (stark bewaffnet); an beiden Ausdriicken wird die starkere 
Flugzeugbestiickung deutlich; Heizer, Bordmixer=Bordmechaniker und 
-schiitze eines Bombenflugzeugs; alter Hirsch=erfahrner Flugzeugfiihrer; 
Pauke! Pauke!=Befehl fiir Bombenabwurf; Holzauge! sei wachsam! 
= Warnungsruf beim Anflug feindlicher Flugzeuge (“‘Holzauge”’ zielt wohl 
auf das runde Hoheitsabzeichen an der Tragfliche des englischen Flug- 
zeuges); Boxe=bombensicherer Flugzeugbunker; magisches Auge=Ab- 
stimmlicht des Flugzeugradiogerats; Gaskocher= Motor (im (1) fiir Gas- 
maske); Pulle reinschieben=Vollgas geben; Pulle drin bis zum Steh- 
kragen = Vollgas; Riissel= Sauerstoffmaske; Saft =elektrischer Strom (auch 
bei der Marine; vgl. U.S. juice) ; Schnaps= Schmierél (auch bei der Marine); 
Sprit=Treibstoff (auch bei Heer und Marine); schippern= fliegen. 

Ebenso schafit die U-Bootwaffe neue Ausdriicke: Nordsee-Ente 
=kleines U-Boot (250 t); Seekuh=grosses U-Boot (750 t; zur Versorgung 
von Kampfunterseebooten auf hoher See verwandt); Larve, Wabo 
= Wasserbombe; Blubber=Olfleck auf dem Wasser (Anzeichen fiir ein 
zerstértes U-Boot); Schnorpel= Mundstiick eines Tauchretters (Hilfsap- 
parat zum Entkommen aus einem versenkten U-Boot), Schnorchel= Luft- 
zufuhrrohr eines getauchten U-Bootes; Gammelbetrieb=Lage, in der ein 
schwerbewachter Geleitzug nicht abgegriffen werden kann (gammeln=sich 
die Zeit vertreiben; vergammelt =nachlassig); Feger=letztes Bewacher- 
schiff eines Geleitzuges; Hemd des Kommandanten = Landekreuz, das ein 
von der Feindfahrt zuriickkehrendes U-Boot hisst; Boxe=bombensicherer 
U-Bootbunker; herumschiffern = herumfahren, ohne den Feind zu sichten; 
Kaltlaufer= Torpedoversager; Sauerkrautbart=Vollbart, den sich der 
U-Bootmann wihrend einer Feindfahrt wachsen lisst (bestand vulgir- 
sprachlich fiir Vollbart); Tauchtopf= Versuchstauchtank fiir U-Boote. 

Der Einfluss der Mundarten auf die Soldatensprache, der schon im erst- 
en Weltkrieg gering war, tritt noch weiter zuriick, da die Militaroberhoheit 
der Lander nicht mehr bestand und so die Aufstellung der Truppeneinheite 
auf regionaler Basis zuriicktrat. Die Technisierung der Kriegsfiihrung und 
die damit verbundene Zusammenfassung speziell befaihigten und ausge- 
bildeten Menschenmaterials haben weiterhin den Einfluss der Mundarten 
verringert. 

Ebenso tritt der Einfluss der Standessprachen weiter zuriick. Eine Aus- 
nahme bildet die Seemannssprache, die das Idiom der Marine beeinflusst: 
Achtersteven (1-2) = Gesiss; ankern (1-2) =heiraten; aufkliren (1-2) =auf- 
riumen; Kette stecken=sich erbrechen; sich aus den Kinken bergen, aus 
den Kinken steigen=sich entfernen (Kink (m.) niederd. fiir Verschlingung 
eines Taus); klar fahren (2)=erfolgreich sein; Poller (2)=Kopf (Poller 
niederd. fiir einen Klotz zum Festmachen von Tauen und Trossen); auf 
Stapel legen (1-2) =schwingern; Stapellauf (1-2) =Geburt; wulig=nervés 
(wulen: “mit Tauen zusammenschniiren.” Kluge, Seemannssprache) ; 
Rammsteven (1-2) = Biigelfalte. 

GERHARD LOOSE 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL HROTSVITHA BIBLIOGRAPHY THROUGH 
1700 WITH ANNOTATIONS 


NOTHING APPROACHING a full bibliography of Hrotsvitha, the tenth- 
century Low Saxon Benedictine nun of Gandersheim, has ever been 
essayed, although Hrotsvitha occupies a peculiarly important place in lit- 
erature. Even if she may not be a reality and her works forgeries, as a recent 
important article would remind us,’ it is true that she has been engaging | 
the attention of critics and general writers of many nationalities ever since | 
the fifteenth century. 

With the appearance of Zoltan Haraszti’s article just referred to, Hrots- 
vitha scholarship has reached the parting of the ways. For by reopening the 
question of the authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s works he has left scholars no 
other alternative but to examine the manuscript material, in so far as it 
may still be available, and to seek to determine its age and authenticity 
by modern processes of paleography. Until this is done it will be futile to 
continue research upon Hrotsvitha, at least as a tenth-century phenomenon. 

In conjunction with such an examination of the manuscripts, already too 
long neglected, a study especially of the earlier Hrotsvitha literature also 
seems desirable, for it is possible that the writings of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and even those of the seventeenth century, may yield 
hitherto unnoticed facts throwing light upon the question of authenticity. 
And if they do not, that very circumstance would be of some value to 
scholarship, too. 

It is out of such considerations that the present bibliography has grown. 
Every effort has been made to achieve completeness, even at the risk of 
criticism for including antiquarian “lumber” which at first glance may not 
seem of any apparent value today. Corrections and additions will be wel- 
comed, for the bibliographer’s task is never done. 


Part I: Works 
A. Liber Primus 
1, Prose introduction 
2. Verse dedication to the Abbess Gerberg 
3. Eight legends 
. Maria 
. Ascensio 
. Gongolfus 
. Pelagius 
. Theophilus 
. Basilius 
. Dionysius 
. Agnes 
4. Prose conclusion 
. Liber Secundus 


1. Prose introduction 
2. Epistola eiusdem ad quosdam sapientes huius libri fautores 
3. Six dramas 
. Gallicanus I and II 
. Dulcitius 
. Calimachus 
. Abraham 
. Pafnutius 
. Saptentia 
4. Poem on a Vision of St. John (35 lines). Another briefer poem in the Codex is not by 
Hrotsvitha.? 


’ Zoltan Haraszti, “Hroswitha’s Works,” in More Books, The Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, xx, 1945, 87-119, 139-173. See also E. H. Zeydel, “The Authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s 
Works,” in Modern Language Notes, Lx1, 1 (January, 1946), 50-55. 
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C. Liber Tertius 
1. Prose introduction 
2. Verse dedications to Otto I and Otto II 
3. Gesta Oddonis 
4. Verse introduction 
5. Primordia Coenobit Gandeshemensis (poems on Pope Innocence and Anastasius which 
Bodo found with this in a manuscript since lost, are no longer extant) 


Part Il: MANUSCRIPTS 


1. The Emmeram-Munich codex 

By far the most important, for some works the only source. Does not include the Primordia 
however. If genuine, written perhaps during or soon after Hrotsvitha’s lifetime in Gandersheim 
by several hands (von Winterfeld in his edition of the Works seems to detect three), and sent 
to the monastery of St. Emmeram in Regensburg, with which the abbess Gerberg had close 
relations. The Celtes edition is based upon it, but Celtes never revealed its whereabouts. It is 
now in the Bavarian State Library in Munich (Clm 14485). Thus far only 37 lines are available 
in facsimile, seven in the Monumenta, rv, 305, twenty in Rudolf Képke, Hrotsvit von Ganders- 
heim (Berlin, 1869), and ten in Kénnecke’s Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur, 14. Of the several descriptions of the codex the best are by Pertz in Hormayrs Archiv, 
xm (1821), 417, and Ruland in Serapeum, xvi (1857), 19. 

2. The Pommersfelden paper manuscript 

A copy of No. 1, made about 1495 by Dietrich Gresemund, Jr. for Johannes Tritheim 
before Celtes annotated and edited the text. Written on paper, it is now in the Griflich Schén- 
bornsche Bibliothek in Pommersfelden in Bavaria (Cod. 2883). 

3. The Berlin parchment manuscript 

It is the work of Valerius de Meyen (ob. 1556), a copy of the Celtes edition, with ten new 
epigrams by Johannes Schaffer. It has no value as a source. 

4, The Cologne manuscript 

Discovered in 1922 by Goswin Frenken in the Municipal Archives of Cologne as part of 
Codex W 101 dating allegedly from the twelfth century. See Frenken’s article in Neues Archiv 
der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xutv (1922), 101-114. It contains the first 
four plays of No. 1 (through Abraham) but represents not a copy of No. 1, but a better, purer 
text. It is said to go back to one of several manuscripts sent out from Gandersheim to prom- 
inent patrons after the completion of these four plays. 

5. The Munich codex of Gallicanus 

Codex 2552 of the Bavarian State Library, once in Alderspach in Bavaria, said to date 
from the twelfth century, includes Gallicanus as part of an Austria] Passional. Copied from 
- 1. Discovered by O. Holder-Egger in 1888, first identified by von Winterfeld in his edition 
of 1902. 

6. The Klagenfurth fragments 

Four sheets containing part of the legend Maria and some of the drama Sapientia, alleg- 
edly copied in the eleventh century from No. 1, before 1513 taken to the Dominican library 
in Vienna, and now in the Studienbibliothek in Klagenfurth (Perg. -Hs. 44). See H. Menhardt 
in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, Lx1t (1925), 233-236. 

Note: Another manuscript, Opera Hrosvite illustris monialis, mentioned in the catalog of 
the monastery of Altzelle in 1514, is now lost. See Neues Archiv fir sichsische Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde, xvut (1897), 251. Perhaps this was a codex paralleling No. 1 (or 4), but more 
likely a copy of No. 1. There is no extant manuscript of the Primordia. The Primordia texts of 
Leibniz and Pertz are based upon a copy of the copy used by Leuckfeld in Antiquitates Ganders- 
heimenses, oder historische Beschreibung des Reichsstifts Gandersheim . . . (Wolfenbiittel, 1709), 
but both are lost. For a now lost Coburg manuscript of the Primordia see Pertz in Archiv der 
Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, v1 (1843), 266, and W. Wattenbach in Anzeiger 
i Kunde f deutschen V orzeit, Organ des Germanischen Museums, 20. Jahrgang, Niirnberg 

73), 345 ff. 


Part III: LrrerATURE ON HrotsvitHa, 1494-1600 


1. Tritheim, J., De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, Basel, 1494. 

Contains a brief section on Hrotsvitha and an incomplete list of her works (verso of folio 
59) written before Tritheim had read them. The following misstatements, viz. 1. that the 
Gesta Oddonis deals with all three Ottos, and 2. that she lived in the ninth century, have been 
frequently copied. The copy used is in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 





* See Karl Strecker, ““Hrotsvit von Gandersheim,” in Newe Jahrbticher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, x1 (1903), 632, and E. H. Zeydel, “On the Two Minor Poems of the Hrotsvitha 
Codex,” in Modern Language Notes, tx, 6 (June, 1945), 373-376. 
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fornia. For others see M. B. Stillwell, Incunabula in American Libraries, Second Census, New 
York, 1940, 497. I have since acquired a copy for my personal library. 

2. Idem, Catalogus illustrium virorum, Mainz, 1495. 

The section on Hrotsvitha is on verso of folio EX and recto of X. It is somewhat fuller than 
that in the foregoing work, corrects the errors of the latter, but misleadingly speaks of songs, 
owe | letters. The copy used is also in the Huntington Library. For others see Stillwell, 
op. cit., 496. 

3. Brant, Sebastian, Varia Carmina, Basel, 1498. 

Contains a ten-line epigram, “In Laudem Resuide mulieris poetridos.” 

4. Celtes, Conradus, Opera Hrosvite illustris virginis a Conrado Celte inventa. Impressum 

Contains a ten-line epigram, “In Laudem Rosuide mulieris poetridos.” 

Norumbergae sub privilegio Sodalitatis Celticae a senatu Rhomani imperii impetratae [sic|] 
anno quingentesimoprimo supra millesimum. Folio. Niirnberg, 1501. 

A lengthy dedication to Elector Frederick III of Saxony. Fifteen epigrams on Hrotsvitha 
by members of the Sodalitas. Eight woodcuts, two of which are probably by Diirer. The dramas 
precede the Legends and the Gesta Oddonis. The Primordia, not in the Codex, is missing. The 
text contains some fanciful emendations. The expenses of printing the beautiful folio were borne 
by the Elector. The codex was “prepared” for printing (and marred) by Celtes and copied by 
Eberhard Dérs of Forchhei.a. Hieronymus Héltzel in Niirnberg did the printing. A copy is in 
the Library of Congress. See Union Catalog for others. A second printing (same date) reveals 
some corrections. 

5. Bebel, H., Epistola ad Ioannem Nauclerum alias Fergenhans, qui auctores legendi sint 
noviliis ad comparandam eloquentiam, Pforzheim, 1504. 

Mentions Hrotsvitha twice. Quotes from the introduction to the Legends and praises her 
as a phenomenon, but criticizes her diction and prosody. See Képke, op. cit., 248. 

6. Chilianus, eques Millerstatinus (i.e., knight of Melrichstadt), Comoedia Dorothee pas- 
sionem depingens, Leipzig, 1507. 

In the foreword the author refers to the example set by “‘Rosphita.” 

7. Fulgoso, B., De dictis factisque memorabilibus collectanea, Milan, 1509. 

Written originally in Italian, translated into Latin and published by Camillo Ghilino, 
Praises Hrotsvitha’s learning and fame. Based chiefly on No. 1, above, in this part. 

8. Tritheim, J., Annales Hirsaugienses, 1514. 

Contains substantially the same information as No. 2, above, in this part. Available edi- 
tions: Chronicon insigne monasterii Hirsaugiensis, Basel, 1559 (Harvard and British Museum) 
and Annalium Hirsaugiensium opus numquam hactenus editum, St. Gallen, 1690 (Harvard, 
Peabody Institute, and British Museum). 

9. Aventius, J. (i.e., Turmair), Imperatoris Henrici Quarti Vita. Epistola ad Ambrosium. 
Augsburg, 1518. 

Refers to Celtes’s failure to mention Emmeram as his Fundort. Republished in Sdmtliche 
Werke herausgegeben von der kgl. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Miinchen, 6 vols., 
1881-1908. See Képke, 6. 

10. Cuspinianus, J., Joannis Cuspiniani ... de Caesaribus atque Imperatoribus Romanis 
opus insigne. First ed., Strassburg, 1540. German ed., Strassburg, 1541. 

11. Gesner, K., Bibliotheca universalis sive catalogus omnium scriptorum locupletissimus, 
Ziirich, 1545. 

Mentions Hrotsvitha as a most unusual writer. See Képke, 17. 

12. Gyraldus, Gregorius Lilius, Historiae poetarum, tam graecorum quam latinorum, dialogi 
decem, quibus scripta et vitae eorum sic exprimuntur, ut ea perdiscere cupientibus minimum jam 
laboris esse queat, Basel, 1545. 

See Lateinische Literaturdenkmale des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, 10. 

13. Bodo, H., Syniagma ecclesiae Gandesianae, ca. 1550. In Leibniz, G. W., Scriptores rerum 
a illustrationi inservientes, 1, Leipzig and Hannover, 1710, 319 ff., and m1 (1711), 

02 ff. 

Based chiefly on Tritheim, No. 1, above, in this part. Calls Hrotsvitha “rara avis in Sax- 
onia.”’ The chronicle itself extends from Liudolf to Konrad (1541). 

14. Bruschius, C., Supplementum Bruschianum, sive Gasparis Bruschii . . . monasteriorum 
et episcopatum Germaniae praecipuorum . . . chronicon, sive centuria secunda. Ca. 1550. Sec. 234. 

First published in Vienna, 1692, by Daniel von Nessel. See A. Horawitz, Caspar Bruschius, 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Humanismus und der Reformation, Prag and Wien, 1874, 156. 
Brief discussion of Hrotsvitha and her works. 

15. Humphrey, Laurence (?). 

According to Meibomius, H., Sr. (Wittekindus; see below, Part IV, No. 5), and Seidel, 
M. F. (Icones; see below, Part IV, No. 11), the British scholar Laurence Humphrey, in a work 
which they do not specify, identifies Hrotsvitha with Hilda Heresvida (-ob. 680), abbess of 
Streonesheale and daughter of Hederich, King of Northumbria. This work of Humphrey in 
which one would most likely expect to find this reference is Optimates, sive de nobilitate ejusque 
antiqua origine, natura, offictis, disciplina et recta ac Christiana institutione libri tres, Basel, 1560. 
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The English translation of this is: The Nobles, or of Nobilitye: The original nature, dutyes, right, 
and Christian institution thereof three bookes, London, 1563. I have gone through both versions 
with care (a copy of the Latin edition is in Princeton, and one of the English edition in the 
University of Chicago) but do not find such a reference, although in Book 3 Humphrey kas a 
passage on Terence and his salaciousness. See also No. 16 immediately below. 

16. Selneccer, N. (?) 

According to Meibomius, H., Sr. (Wittekindus ; see below, Part IV, No. 5),Selneccer is the 
author of the oft-repeated tale that Hrotsvitha was a Greek princess who snatched from the 
devil a pact that he had made with a young man. Meibomius refers as a source to Selneccer’s 
Paedagogia Christiana, continens capita et locos doctrinae Christianae (Frankfurt, 1565). But 
repeated checking proves that this is a false reference. I have not found the reference in the 
University of Chicago copy. Perhaps the reference should be to Selneccer’s Paedagogiae illus- 
tria Gandershemii inauguratio, constitulio, classes, leges, Wolfenbiittel, 1571. But this cannot be 
proved at the moment because no copy of the latter work is available. See Képke, 17. The 
Selneccer-Meibomius tale is probably to be traced to Hrotsvitha’s Legend of Theophilus. 

17. de Morales, A., Divxt Eulogit Episcopi Cordubensis Opera. Compluti (i.e., Alcala de 
Henarez), 1574, 112. 

Gives the sources of Hrotsvitha’s story of St. Pelagius, referring to the northern nun who 
first sang of St. Pelagius (see Strecker, Hrotsvithae Opera [1930 ed., 54 ff.]). See also Képke, 18. 

18. Borsem, F., Chronica Episcopatus Hildeshemensts et Abbatiae Monasterii S. M ichelis. 
Ca. 1575. Published in Leibniz, G. W., Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium, 11, 787. 

Based chiefly on Tritheim (No. 1, above, in this part), with repetition of his misstate- 
ments. See Képke, 16. 

19. Reuber, J., Velerum scriptorum, qui Caesarum et imperatorum germanicorum res per 
aliquot secula gestas, literis mandarunt, tomus unus ex biblioteca Justi Reuberi. . . . Catalogus 
authorum qui in hoc volumine comprehensi sunt, Frankfurt, 1584, 151 ff. and 705. 

A reprint from Celtes, with a few corrections, of the Gesta Oddonis. Reuber was the first to 
notice the two gaps in the poem. A new edition appeared in Hannover, 1619 (also Frankfurt 
1621), by Meibomius, and another: nova hac editione . . . curante Georgio Christiano Joannis 
(Frankfurt, also Mainz, 1726). 

20. Dulcitius, translated into Hungarian. 

A sixteenth-century translation reported by L. Katona in Beilage zur Miinchener Allge- 
meinen Zeitung, May 30, 1900. See also Strecker, K., ‘““Hrotsvit von Gandersheim,” in Neue 
Hrotsetthe (li das klassische Altertum, x1 (1903), 643. Rigobon, M., I] teatro e la latinitd de 
Hrotsvitha (dissertation, Padua, 1932), quotes the source as the Leipziger Zeitung. 


Part IV: LITERATURE ON HrortsvitHa, 1601-1700 


1. Possevinus, A., Antonit Possevini . .. Apparatus sacer ad scriptores Veteris et Novi. Tes- 
tamenli.. . synodos et patres latinos ac graecos . . . theologos scholasticos . .. poetas sacros..., 
Venice, 1603. 

2. Schott, A., Hispaniae illustratae, seu rerum, urbiumque Hispaniae, Lusitaniae, Ethio- 
piae et Indiae scriptores varit, 4 vols., Frankfurt, 1603-1608. Vol. rv, 348. 

Based on de Morales (Part III, above, No. 17). Again reproduces the Hrotsvitha story of 
Pelagius. See Képke, 79. 

3. Taubmann, F., Publii Vergilii Maronis . . . Culex, Wittenberg, 1609. 

In the Praefatio the dramas and the Gesta Oddonis are mentioned. See Képke, 19. 

4. de Sandoval, P., Antiguedad de la Ciudad e Iglesia Catedral de Tuy, Braga, 1610, 62. 

Reference to Hrotsvitha and her story of Pelagius. 

5. Meibomius, H., Sr., Wittekindus, Monachus Corbeiensis, primi el antiquissimi Saxonicae 
Scriptoris Witichinds . . . annalium libri tres, Frankfurt, 1621. 

Contains a poor reproduction of Reuber’s edition of the Gesta Oddonis, with a life of Hrots- 
vitha and notes. See above, m1, 15 and 16. 

6. Vossius, G. J., De historicis latinis libri tres, Amsterdam, 1627, 11, 41, 351. Second ed., 
Leyden, 1651 (pp. 351-352). 

Also refers to the Humphrey story. See above, rm, 15. See also Képke, 18. 

7. Bucelin, Gabriel, Aquila imperii benedictina, cujus ordinatissima pennarum serie 
monachorum ordinis S.P.N. Benedicti de imperio universo amplissima et immortalia merita 
obiter, et distincte et graphice, adumbrantur, Venice, 1651. 

8. Cardoso, J., Agiologio Lusitano dos sanctos, e varoens illustres em virtude do reino de 
Portugal, e suas conquistas, Lisbon, 1652-1744. Vol. 111 (1666), 829-832. 

Reference to Hrotsvitha and her story of Pelagius. 

_ 9. Bucelin, Gabriel, Annales Benedictiui, quibus potiora monachorum ejusdem ordinis mer- 
ila ad compendium referuntur, Augsburg, 1656. 

10. Oudin, R. C., in Supplementum de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis a Bellarmino omissis ad 
annum 890, 311. See Mabillon, J., Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti in saeculorum classes 
distributa, 1, Paris, 1663 ff. Saec., rx, 502. 
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Erroneous ascription of lives of St. Wunibald and St. Willibald to Hrotsvitha. See also 
Mabillon, J., Annales ordinis S. Benedicti, 11, 1702, 588 ff. The error is probably due to a con- 
fusion. See remark above in Part I, C, 5. 

11. Seidel, M. F., cones et elogia virorum aliquot praestantium, Berlin, 1671. 

Attempt to link Hrotsvitha with the von Rossow family in Brandenburg. This was taken 
seriously by Leuckfeld, J. G. (Antiquitates Gandersheimenses, oder historische Beschreibung des 
Reichsstifts Gandersheim . . . , Wolfenbiittel, 1709, 271 ff., 408 ff.) and Wieland, C. M. (Der 
Neue Teutsche Merkur vom Jahre 1803, 1. Band, 260-262), as well as others. Seidel also pub- 
lishes a “‘picture” of Hrotsvitha—based upon one of the Diirer cuts in Celtes. This has been 
widely copied—by Meibomius, Jr. (No. 15 below), Schurzfleisch, H. L. (Hroswithae . . . Opera, 
partim soluto, partim vincto sermonis genere . .. , Wittenberg, 1707; second ed., 1717), Leuck- 
feld, J. G. (Antiquitates Gandersheimenses, oder historische Beschreibung des Reichsstifts Ganders- 
heim .. . , Wolfenbiittel, 1709, 271), Hayley, W., (A philosophical, historical, and moral Essay 
on Old Maids, vol. 3, Londor, 1786, 205), Schrickh, J. M., (Abbildungen und Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen beriihmter Gelehrter, 1, Helmstedt, 1766, 243; new ed., Leipzig, 1790), Wieland (as above 
in this note), Mabillon in the Amnales (see under No. 10 above), Knesebeck, C. M. (see No. 18 
below), Kiister, G. G. (Martin Friedrich Seidels Bildersammlung, in welcher hundert gristen- 
theils in der Mark Brandenburg gebohrne, allseits aber um dieselbe wohlverdiente Manner vorge- | 
stellt werden, Berlin, 1751), the Diarium theologicum (Fortgesetzte Sammlung von alten und neuen 
theologischen Sachen, Leipzig, 1732, 678), and Magnin, C. (Thédire de Hroswitha, Paris, 1845), 
The work of Kiister is a later reworking of Seidel. 

12. Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Latinitatis, Paris, 1678. 

In vol. 10 of the 1887 ed., p. xxxvi, “Hroswita”’ is assigned to the time of Emperor Otto 
1, but on p. Ixv “Roswita” is described as having lived ca. 1120. 

13. Dupin, L. E., Bibliothéque des auteurs ecclésiastiques, Paris, 1686. 

Follows Oudin (No. 10 above) in assigning lives of St. Wunibald and St. Willibald to 
Hrotsvitha. See Képke, 19. Schurzfleisch mentions also Dupin’s Nova Bibliotheca auctorum e- § 
clesiasticorum, x11, in the same conrection. : 

14. Cave, W., Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia litteraria a Christo nato usque ad saecu- 
lum, XIV, 2 vols., London, 1688-1698, 1, 108. 

Same information as Oudin and Dupin above. See Képke, 19. 

15. Meibomius, H., Jr., Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, 3 vols., Helmstedt, 1668. Vol. 1, 
709, 731. 

A poor reprint of the Gesta Oddonis. See No. 5 above. 

16. Schaten, N., Annalium Paderbornensium II Partes, Miinster, 1693, 1, 128. 

Quotes Primordia, lines 6-19 and 21-23, with textual differences. Source unknown. A new 
edition, with a third part added by J. E. Strunk, appeared in Miinster, 1774-75. 

17. Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, v, 26. June, Antwerp, etc., 
1695 ff. 

The Paris, 1863 ff. edition was used. Reference to Hrotsvitha’s Pelagius. 

18. Knesebeck, C. M., Prodromus juris publict universalis . . . continentis praetensiones § 
illustres imperatoris et imperit, regum, principum ac rerum publicarum totius Europae, Rodopoli, 
1700. 

Same explanation of Hrotsvitha’s origin as given by Seidel (No. 11, above). 


Of secondary importance are other sixteenth and seventeenth century 
bibliographies which mention Hrotsvitha or list such early books as those 
by Tritheim, Celtes, Reuber, etc. Among these bibliographies are Clessius, 
Joannes, Unius seculi ...ab anno domini 1500 ad 1602 elenchus librorum, 
Francofurti, 1602; Eysengrein, Wilhelm, Catalogus testium veritatis, Dilin- 
gae, 1565; Hottinger, J. H., Bibliothecarius quadripartitus, Tiguri,1664; 
Labbé, Philippe, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum, Parisiis, 1664; Morhof, D. G., 
Polyhistor, Lubecae, 1688; and Spach, Israel, Nomenclator scriptorum 
philosophicorum atque philologicorum, Argentinae, 1598. For details as to 
available copies of these works see Taylor, Archer, Renaissance Reference 
Books, a Checklist of Some Bibliographies Printed Before 1700 (Renaissance 
Bibliographies and Checklists 1), University of California Press, 1941. 

The voluminous Hrotsvitha bibliography since 1700, comprising about 
275 items, although partly of extreme value, does not fall within the scope 
of the present study. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1946 


THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America. The same group publishes in the American-German 
Review another annual bibliography listing more general historical and 
biographical contributions to the study of American-German cultural rela- 
tions in various fields, but excluding literary connections between England 
and Germany. In the following entries the year 1946 is to be understood 
unless otherwise stated, and the following abbreviations are used: 


American German Review 
German Quarterly 
Germanic Review 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Modern Language Association of America 
Modern Language Journal 
Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR Modern Language Review 
PAPC Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Society of America 


Arndt, Karl J. R. “Mozart and Schiller on the Wabash.” Monatshefie, xxxvim1, 244-248. 

Beeler, Madison S. “Morhof and the oral method in language teaching.” Prog. PAPC, Berke- 
ley, Calif., Nov. 1946. 

Bonwit, Marianne. “The tower of Babel in four contemporary novels.” Prog. PAPC, Berkeley, 
Calif., Nov. 1946. 

Novels by Roth, Rougemont, Lewis, and Wilson. 

Brant, Sebastian. The ship of fools, trsl. Zeydel, 1944. 

H. Pfund. JEGP, xiv, 454-456. 
C. H. Bell. GQ, xx, 294-296. 

Clark, Robert. “Herder, Percy, and the Song of Songs.”” PMLA, txt, 1087-1100. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Twentieth century American literature abroad.” Prog. MLA, Washington, 
D. C., 1946. 

Cunz, Dieter. “Die Marylander Goethe-Gesellschaft.” Monatshefte, xxxvm, 367-370. 

Danton, George H. “Gilbert’s Gretchen.” GR, xx1, 132-142. 

Forster, "Leonard W. Georg Rodol Weckherlin ... in England, 1944, 

L. M. Price. MLQ, vu, 253. 

Foyle, Richard H. “Modern American critics of romanticism and the romantics.” Prog. MLA, 
W ashington, D. C., Dec. 1946. 

Frenz, Horst. “Karl Knortz, interpreter of American literature and culture.” AGR, xi (Dec. 
1946), pp. 27-30. : 

Frey, John R. “America and Franz Werfel.” GQ, xrx, 121-128. 

Goldsmith, Ulrich K. “Stefan George’s Shakespeare Sonnets.” Prog. PAPC, Berkeley, Calif. 
Nov., 1946. 

Hennig, John. “Goethe’s translations of Ossian’s Songs of Selma.” JEGP, xiv, 77-87. 

Hennig, John. “‘Trenck and Britain.” MLR, x1, 393-407. 

Hofacker, Erich P. “German literature as reflected in the German- language press of St. Louis 
prior to agg ” Washington University Studies, New series, Language and Literature, xv1; 
v+125p 

Jantz, Harold S. “Christian Lodowick of Newport.” Providence, 1945 

Dieter Cunz. Monatshefte, xxxvi11, 60. 
O. Seidlin, AGR, xm (August 1946), 36. 

Jantz, Harold. “Unexplored Phases of German influence on seventeenth century English litera- 
ture.” Prog. MLA, Washington, D. C., Dec. 1946. 

Kindermann, H. Die Weltkriegsdichtung der Deutschen im Ausland. Berlin, 1940. 

Long, Orie W. “Frederick Henry Hedge as an exponent of German literature.” Prog. MLA, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 1946. 

Liideke, H. “James Fenimore Cooper and the democracy of Switzerland.” Englische Studien, 
xxvil, 33-44. 

Marjasch, Sonja. Der amerikanische Bestseller, sein Wesen und seine Verbreitung unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Schweiz. Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, Bern, Francke; 
176 pp. 
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Perl, Walter. Thomas Mann 1933-1945 ; vom deutschen Humanismus sum amerikanischen Welt- 
biirger, N. Y. 1945. 
W. Michael Monatshefte, xxxvu1, 59-60. 
A. von Gronicka, GR, xx1, 76-77. 
Kurt Bergel, Books Abroad, Winter 1946, 97-79. 
Price, Lawrence M. 
“Anglo-German Bibliography for 1943-44.” JEGP, xiv, 97-102. 
“Anglo-German Bibliography for 1945,” JEGP, xiv, 337-339. 
Price, Lawrence M. Christian Heinrich Schmid and his translations of English Dramas, 1767- 
1789, 1942. 
J. A. Kelly. GR, xx1, 73-74. 
Reyes, Alfonso. “Goethe und Amerika.”’ Deutsche Blatter, 1v, xxxii, 32-36. 
Rockwell, — L. “Older German loan wordsin American and English.” American Speech, xx, 
iv, 247-257. 
Schoen-Rene, Otto E. “Shakespeare’s sonnets in Germany 1717-1937.” Harvard Univ, 
Summaries of theses . . . 1942, pp. 284-287. 
Schultz, Arthur R. “Margaret Fuller, Prophet and interpreter of German literature.” Prog. 
MLA, Washington, D. C., Dec. 1946. 
Seidlin, Oskar. “The attitude of irony in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Mann’s Joseph the Pro- 
vider.”’ Prog. MLA, Washington, D. C., Dec. 1946. 
Cf, MLQ (1947) 101-118. 
Seidlin, Oskar. “Frank Wedekind’s German-American Parents.” AGR, xm (Aug. 1946), 24- 
26. 
Sister Mary Eleanor. “Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany as a source of Whitman’s knowledge 
of German Philosophy.” MLN, x1, 381-389. 
Strich, Fritz. Goethe und die Weltliteratur. Bern; 408 pp. 
Il. Empfangender Segen. 
1. Die weckende Macht der englischen Literatur. 
III. Goethes europiische Sendung. 
5. England 
Jiirg Fierz. Trivium, tv, 220-224. 
E. Korrodi. Neue Ziircher Zeitung, March 1. 
A. Closs. MLQ, v1, 501-502. 
Thomas, John Wesley. “James Freeman Clarke, apostle of German culture.” Prog. MLA, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 1946. : 
Thost, H. Nachlass-Studien zu Herder: Uber Herder als Shakes pear-Dolmetsch. Leipzig, 1940, @ 
Wadepuhl, Walter. Heine und Shakespeare. Shakespeare Association Bulletin wx, 31-59. 
Franz Werfel, translated by Edith Abercrombie Snow. Princeton University Press, 1945. 
G. B. Evans. Monatshefte, xxxvmi 443-444. 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


University of California 





“BY MY FADER SOULE” 
(CT, II{[B], 1178) 


IT MIGHT WELL be felt that there could be no possible excuse for adding 
another example of an oath by a father’s soul to those already brought 
together in the pages of this journal,' but a quotation has come to light 
which is sufficiently illuminating to deserve attention. In the previous 
study we found individuals, real and fictitious, swearing by the souls of 
demonstrably living parents. No example, however, appeared where the 
oath was taken in the presence of the parent, as would have been the case 
if the Squire were the speaker of |. 1178 in the Man of Law’s End-link. The 
propriety or possibility of swearing by a father’s soul when the father was 
within hearing has been vigorously denied,’ and so an incident, even in 
fiction, in which just that occurred has a certain amount of significance. 

In Lestoire de Merlin, Gawain’s brothers Gaheriet and Agravain quarrel 
in the presence of their father, king Lot of Orkney, and Agravain assaults 
Gaheriet. Gawain, who joins the family group immediately after the vio- 
lence, rebukes Agravain and specifically warns him against a repetition. 
The proud and unruly Agravain defies Gawain by striking Gaheriet once 
more. 

Et quant mesire Gauaine le uoit si trait escalibor & li cort sus si iure lame son pere que mar 
le pensa. & quant ses peres len uoit aler si li dist ore a li biaus fils ua si le mochi le ribaut car 
trop est fel & orguilleus. & mesire Gauaine pense bien quil ueut dit. si sen uient a agrauain & li 
a be cop del poin de lespee les lorelle quil le porte a terre de] cheual si estordi quil ne seit 
a 11 est. 


When another brother sides with Agravain, Gawain defends his action: 
Quant il sor mon desfens li courut sus & en despit de moi uoiant nostre pere ne onques 


gaheries ne se courecha de cop quil li dounast a mal eure soitil si orguelleus car son grant orguel 
greuera encore & toi & lui.‘ 


King Lot then signifies his approval of the way in which Gawain has ad- 
ministered family discipline. 

Gawain swore by his father’s soul in his father’s presence, and by so 
doing he made it difficult to deny that such asseverations could be used 
in the Middle Ages. His words, therefore, make it impossible to say cate- 
gorically that Chaucer could not have put the phrase in the Squire’s mouth, 
though, of course, they can not be advanced as proof that Chaucer intended 
to do that.’ 

B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


'xurv (1945), 1-8. 

2 See the quotations on p. 2 of the article cited in the note above. 

+ Ed. H. Oskar Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 11 (Washington, 
1908) , 358, ll. 5-10. The English prose Merlin (ed. H. B. Wheatley, 2 vols., Early English Text 
Society, London, 1865-99) contains the passage: “and whan Gawein saugh this he drough oute 
Calibourne and swor by his fader sowle that in euell tyme he hadde it be-gonne, and whan the 
fader be-hilde all this,he seide, ‘Now vpon hym feire sone, and go sle this harlot, for he is fell 
and proude’,” etc. (1, 536). 

* LL. 30-33; English prose Merlin, p. 537. 

’ Three oaths by the souls of living fathers occur in Li Romans de Claris et Laris (ed. 
J. Alton, Biblithek des Litterarischen Vereins in ee CLxIx, Tiibingen, 1884); two of 
these are by the pricess by ‘o> (p. 221, 1. 8146, p. 452, 1. 16767) in the third by King Tallas 
(p. 705, 1. 26280, cf. p. 760, | ). 
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SOURCES OF POE’S “A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM” 


NEAR THE BEGINNING of “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” Poe ac- 
knowledged his debt to the Encyclopaedia Britannica; he quoted passages 
outright from the article on the Maelstrom, giving credit to his source, and 
he freely paraphrased other portions.” This article supplied the geographical 
information he required and abundant details for expansion into his own 
descriptive passages. But it did not suggest a means of bringing a character 
safely through the Maelstrom to relate his adventure afterward. Nor, in 
fact, did it suggest directly the idea of using an experience in the Maelstrom 
as the subject for a story. It is my purpose here to propose specific sources 
for these two aspects of Poe’s tale. 

The bare suggestion for a story on the Maelstrom Poe could have re- 
ceived from the Britannica article, or, indeed, from any one of several books 
and periodicals that might plausibly have come into his hands.* Professor 
Killis Campbell has suggested that the idea may have come first from a note 
in Alexander's Weekly Messenger of October 10, 1838.4 Poe appears to have 
drawn two or three details from this note, which he might have seen four 
years earlier as the narrative of an American sea captain included in The 
Mariner’s Chronicle: Containing Narratives of the Most Remarkable Disasters 
at Sea.’ In deliberately approaching the whirlpool, the captain had managed 
to keep his ship clear of the destructive vortex but had observed the whirl- 
pool at close hand and had experienced the effects on a ship entering its 
edges. According to the captain, his ship swung sharply as it first encoun- 
tered the whirl but was soon righted and continued in the foam along the 
outer edge. It will be recalled that Poe’s ship made a similar turn and that 
Poe remarks more than once on the bank of foam at the edge of the whirl- 
pool. The captain’s notation that the water inside the whirl was “dark 
blue’”’ may be echoed in Poe’s heavy emphasis on the darkness of the water, 
though Poe is closer here to his earlier description of the black water in the 
“MS. Found in a Bottle.” The captain is of the opinion that “instant de- 
struction would be the fate of a dozen of our largest ships were they drawn 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica (third edition, 1797), x, 407-408. The article on Norway (xm, 
113) contains a paragraph using much of the same material and some of the same wording as 
this article. 

2 A note in the Stedman-Woodberry edition of The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 
1903, rv, 290-291) calls attention to this indebtedness and identifies the source of the Britan- 
nica article as The Natural History of Norway by Erich Pontoppidan, translated from the 
. Danish original and published at London in 1755. In an informative discussion of ‘Scandi- 
navian References in the Works of Poe” (J EGP, January, 1941, x1, 73-90) Professor Adolph 
B. Benson traces the Maelstrom lore in history and tradition back of Pontoppidan’s account. 

* Abridged versions of Pontoppidan’s history were included in A New Collection of Voyages, 
Discoveries and Travels (London, 1767, rv, 79-112), and in The World Displayed (London 
1762-1790, xx [1778], 74-102). The following also contain accounts of the Maelstrom, without 
adding anything significant, however, to what is in Pontoppidan and the Britannica: Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia; Conrad Malte-Brun, A System of Universal Geography (Boston, 1834, 1, 124); The 
Sailor’s Magazine and Naval Journal for October, 1834 (vm, 33-34); Andrew Crichton and 
Henry Wheaton, Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern (New York, 1860, I, 35-36, published at 
Edinburgh in 1837 and in America in 1841. 

* Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 165- 
166. “Three Sundays in a Week” and others of Poe’s stories had their origins in newspaper 
accounts. 

5 New Haven, 1834. This volume contains also an engraving of the Maelstrom (p. 360) 
and the Britannica article on the Maelstrom quoted in full (pp. 439-441), without any hint of 
the borrowing. 
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in at the same time,’ and Poe says the Maelstrom is capable of destroying 
“the largest ships of the line in existence,’ or “ten times a ninety-gun 
ship.”* Furthermore, Poe seems to have remembered some of the captain’s 
descriptive language: “foaming, tumbling, rushing to its vortex, very much 
concave ...; the noise too, hissing, roaring, dashing, all pressing on the 
mind at once, presented the most awful, grand, and solemn sight I ever 
experienced.” Poe’s phrasing runs: “heaving, boiling, hissing—gyrating in 
gigantic and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and plunging on to the 
eastward, . . . speeding dizzily round and round with a swaying and swelter- 
ing motion, and sending forth to the winds an appalling voice, half shriek, 
half roar.’”!° 

Neither the Britannica article nor the sea captain’s report, however, 
contains any direct hint for the development of a story. Such a hint may 
have come from yet another source, to which “A Descent into the Mael- 
strom” apparently owes a good deal. It is a story narrated, like Poe’s, by 
the only survivor of a ship drawn to its destruction in the Maelstrom. 

Le Magasin Universel for April, 1836, contains an anonymous story 
entitled ‘Le Maelstrom,” which is accompanied by a crude drawing of the 
whirlpool with two ships careening wildly toward its vortex." The story is 
avowedly a translation from the English, as it doubtless is, though I have 
been unsuccessful in my search for the original.” Le Magasin Universel was 
of the penny-magazine type and each month offered a wide assortment of 
information, with a clear preference for the remote and the odd. It may well 
have been at hand in the editorial offices where Poe was employed or in 
the libraries he used.” In fact, he may have seen the earlier story of the 
Maelstrom in an English version. 

“Le Maelstrom” tells the following story: A Scottish schooner sails from 
a Norwegian port on Friday, in spite of the expressed superstitions of the 
crew and a vision which has come to one of the passengers gifted with sec- 
ond sight. Badly damaged from a night-long storm, the ship drifts off 
course and is drawn into the Maelstrom. Each of half a dozen faintly drawn 
characters is studied, though sketchily and falteringly, during the lengthy 
interval in which the fate of the ship is certain. The sensations are analyzed. 
The ship makes the final plunge, and afterward the narrator finds himself 
on the rocky shore of Mount Helseggen. 

Besides indicating the possibilities of writing a story about the Mael- 
strom, and, more specifically, of employing a survivor of the dreaded whirl- 
pool to recount his experiences and to analyze his sensations, ‘“Le Mael- 


® The Mariner’s Chronicle, p. 441. 

7 Poe’s Works (Stedman-Woodberry edition), m, 243. 

® [bid., 11, 249. 

° The Mariner’s Chronicle, p. 441. 

© Poe’s Works, t1, 240-241. 

4 ry, 228-231. 

“2 On the first page of “Le Maelstrom” there is a “Note du traducteur” giving facts about 
the Maelstrom. At the end is a Parenthetical note, “Naval and Military Magazine, trad. du Mes- 
sdger.” The last words seem to say that the story had appeared earlier in another French maga- 
zine. Unhappily, I have not located an English version of the story in The Naval and Military 
Magazine or its successor, The United Service Journal and Naval and Military Magazine—or 
in any publication with a similar title. Nor have I found another French printing in a ““Mes- 
sager.”? 

‘8 Nathaniel Hawthorne drew heavily on Le Magasin Universel in preparing materials for 
pote issues of The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge which he edited 
in 1836, 
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strom” has specific points of close similarity to Poe’s tale. In the first place, 
each story opens with the narrator making an intense statement of the 
horrors he experienced in the Maelstrom and of the lasting physical, mental, 
and emotional effects which resulted. Each is pointedly aware that he alone 
has survived the ordeal, and that no one has ever lived through a com- 
parable adventure. Each feels impelled to relate his story. Poe’s narrator 
points out the Maelstrom from the top of Mount Helseggen; in “Le Mael- 
strom”’ those aboard the doomed ship note that they are being watched by 
men and women atop the same mountain. Each ship is becalmed at a time 
when the expected breeze would allow it to sail clear of the whirlpool, and 
each is also subjected to a storm which carries away the masts. In both 
stories the approaching doom is recognized well in advance, leaving time 
for complete realization of helplessness, for resignation, for prayers, and 
for detailed observation of the surroundings—the smooth water, for example, 
the floating debris, and the clear sky above. Finally, each narrator falls in 
with fishermen after his escape. 

The only important element of “A Descent into the Maelstrom”’ not 
supplied or suggested directly by one of these three sources is the method 
Poe employs to save his character from the whirlpool. To make the escape 
a matter of unaccountable and unexpected chance, as in “Le Maelstrom,” 
would not have satisfied Poe. His narrator, it will be recalled, escaped 
from the Maelstrom by lashing himself to an empty water cask and aban- 
doning the ship. To add authenticity to the action he postulates for a cylin- 
der in a vortex, Poe has his narrator report in hazy terms the explanation 
he later received from a school-master of the district, and in the 1845 
edition of the tales he inserted a footnote reference to ‘‘De Incidentibus in 
Fluido” by Archimedes. Professor Killis Cambell has pointed out, however, 
that the work Poe had in mind contains nothing directly on the principle 
he uses.'* Thus we have been left to assume that the idea of introducing the 
water cask was wholly original with Poe. 

But the short article headed “Whirlpool” in Poe’s Britannica contains 
the suggestion for employing a cylindrical object, and specifically a cask. 
It mentions a “whirlpool among the Orcades, which would prove very 
dangerous to strangers, though it is of no consequence to the people who are 
used to it.” The article continues: 


Wherever it appears, it is very furious; and boats, etc. would inevitably be drawn in and perish 
with it; but the people who navigate them are prepared for it, and always carry an empty 
vessel, a log of wood, or a large bundle of straw, or some such thing, in the boat with them; as 
soon as they perceive the whirlpool, they toss this within its vortex, keeping themselves out: 
this substance, whatever it be, is immediately received into the centre, and carried under wa- 
ter, and as soon as this is done, the surface of the place where the whirlpool was becomes smooth, 
and they row over it with safety.“ 


It should be noted that in arriving at the decision to depend on the cask to 


M4 Killis Campbell, ““Marginalia on Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe,” Modern Language Notes 
(December, 1927), x1, 520. 

% Encyclopaedia Britannica (third edition, 1797), xvi, 847. The article on whirlpool in 
the ninth edition of the Britannica (1875 ff., xx1v, 541) names William Lithgow as authority 
for the prevalence of this belief along Pentland Firth in the Orkneys. In The Rare Adventures 
& Painefull Peregrinations (Glasgow, 1906, p. 437, first published in 1632), Lithgow explains 
that mariners caught in the whirlpool of the Orkneys “must quickly either throw over some 
thing into it, as a Barrell, a piece of timber, and such like, or that fatall Euripus shall then sud- 
denly become their swallowing Sepulcher. A custome which these bordering Cathenians and 
Orcadians have ever heretofore observed.” 
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save him, Poe’s narrator observed that objects “like ‘a barrel, or else the 
yard or mast of a vessel” were being drawn into the abyss much less rapidly 
than the ship." 

Recalling the device Poe employed in the “MS. Found in a Bottle” to 
permit a passenger to relate his experiences in the final moments before his 
ship was destroyed, we can readily imagine his delight at finding in the lore 
of the Orkneys a means of bringing a character through the Maelstrom to 
tell his story. But it would have been unlike Poe to use the simple folk 
superstition at a crucial turn of his plot. Rather, it was in keeping with his 
usual method to claim scientific accuracy for his incident—and also to cite 
spurious authorization in support.” 

It is clear, then, that Poe had more than a bare suggestion when he set 
out to write “‘A Descent into the Maelstrom,” and he seems to have drawn 
on at least four different sources. Besides abundant details of the whirlpool 
itself, he had a first-hand account of what would happen to a ship when first 
drawn into the Maelstrom, a precedent for telling a story of the Maelstrom 
in the words of the only survivor of a ship destroyed in its vortex, and a 
suggestion for the use he makes of the water cask. 


ARLIN TURNER 
Louisiana State University 


16 Poe’s Works, 11, 257. 
17 One thinks in this connection of the pains Poe took in “Hans Pfaall” to give scientific 
reality to the balloon trip to the moon, and in “Some Words with a Mummy” to have the 
procedure accord in every detail with the current experiments in galvanism. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Ein Denkmal der ‘Devotio Moderna’ aus der Stiftsbibliothek su Stringnés 
im Auszug herausgegeben. Von Nils Térnqvist. Beilage zu Stringnis 
Liaroverks Arsredogorelse, 1945-1946. 96 pp. 


IN THIS BOOK the author offers a hitherto unknown MS. of the Swedish 
library of Striingnis, enriched with numerous German MSS during the 
Thirty Years’ War, most of them still unedited. Since the war made it im- 
possible to edit the whole MS. (135 folia), Térnqvist edits important selec- 
tions from the main chapters (exercitia, lectiones, coniemplationes, sermones 
(Gulden berch by Nich. of Strassburg), litanies, and a fragmentary calendar, 
The conclusions drawn by the author, based on a definition of the dialect 
and the fragments of the calendar, leave no doubt that the MS. emanates 
from the nunnery of Diepenveen and thus belongs to the Deventer circle, 
so well known for its numerous mystic treatises. The dialect is East Nether- 
landish, the time the middle of the fifteenth century. An analysis of the 
vocabulary shows an interesting development of the termini devoti, ranging 
from the Old Frankish period through St. Thomas and Bernard to the 
mystics of the fifteenth century. 

As to the textual treatment, the author follows carefully the non- 
normalizing method, so much so that he even refrains from adding punctua- 
tion marks. Only at one point does the author seem to be unfaithful to his 
high principles, in fact to have spoiled the reading of the text, viz. when on 
40r (p. 82) he reads vroude des ewighen leuens. Welke gracie .. . , when the 
MS. clearly reads vroude des ewighen leuens welke gracie ..., showing a 
relative clause instead of the independent clause of the transcription. 
Moreover, when on p. 94 the author declares the reading of the faded mar- 
ginal remark ivenele (p. 33) ‘‘as vorliufig unlésbar,” he gives up too early. 
The word reads very simply dubbele, which when written indistinctively 
with its upper staves faded approximates the author’s reading. This new 
proposed reading is also justified by the repeated use of dubbele on the mar- 
gin of the calendar in other places (e.g., 4r, 5r). 

Besides its intrinsic value, Térnqvist’s work is also of great importance 
for research in the authorship of the Jmitatio (John van Schoonhoven and 
Gerard Groote), and the study of the Netherlandish language of the fif- 
teenth century. The student of the Low German and High German mystics 
will likewise welcome this product of sound, accurate scholarship. 

CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 


Die MITTELNIEDERDEUTSCHE GESCHAEFTSSPRACHE DES HANSISCHEN KAvUF- 
MANNS ZU BERGEN. I. Die Sprache der Bliiteseit. II. Der Ausklang des 
Niederdeutschen. Von Olav Brattegard. Skrifter fra Norges Handels- 
h¢yskole. I Rekken spraklige Avhandlinger. Nos. 2, 3. Bergen, 1946. 


OLAF BRATTEGARD, well-known contributor to historical and linguistic re- 
search in the field of Scandinavian-Low German relations, presents here 4 
new and revealing study which deals with the Low German language as 
used by the Hanseatic merchants in their commercial establishments in 
Norway. In his first volume (pp. 1-202), we are taken back to the Bliitesett 
of the Hanseatic enterprises of the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. In 
connection with the trade expansion of Baltic cities, such as Liibeck, 
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Rostock, Wismar, and Stralsund, we are informed about spread, use, char- 
acter, and development of the Low German language in Norway, chiefly 
that spoken in Bergen. Basing his deductions on an exhaustive study of 117 
original records, written between the years 1365 and 1535, the author 
tackles the well-known problems of the Urkundensprache, when he confronts 
the formal language of the secretaries with the less formal language of the 
merchants, investigates the Handelsbrief in its multiple aspects, and dis- 
cusses its linguistic and dialectal peculiarities. In its pattern Brattegard’s 
work follows its great High German counterpart, viz. Wilhelm’s Original- 
urkundenausgabe. Meticulous care is applied not only to the treatment of 
Low German phonology (three 6-sounds) and syntax, but also to orthogra- 
phy, punctuation, and the use of diacritical signs (final e with hook). The 
dialect is clearly Lubian-North Saxon-East Elbian, and corresponds in 
most details to the Kanzleisprache of Liibeck. Of no less importance is the 
analysis of the Low German vocabulary, ever a rich field for lexicographical 
studies. Here we are offered a thorough study of peculiar Hanseatic words 
and expressions (cc. 600), pertaining to export, import, merchandise, navi- 
gation, business organization, administration, offices, family names, place 
names, etc., many of which can not be found in our present Low German 
dictionaries. Occasionally we are confronted with highly interesting devel- 
opments in the migration of words, when e.g., a native Norwegian word is 
taken over into Low German and reflected once more upon Norwegian 
dialects, before it is taken into Germany and becomes High German prop- 
erty (e.g., Norw. fjellfross (gulo borealis)>LG velurds (Reinke de Vos 
vwelorats), > Holl. veelvrat, > High German Vielfrass: 

In his second volume (pp. 1-202), entitled Der Ausklang des Nieder- 
deutschen (texts, scribes, displacement of LG through HG, definition of 
dialect, vocabularies), the author deals with the later phase of the LG 
language in Norway. Of particular importance is the chapter on the slow 
invasion of High German into Low German, ending with the final discon- 
tinuation of LG as a written language. First documentary evidence is found 
as early as 1604 (hyper-HG Pfart); translations of single words follow in 
greater number (e.g., Aaussbunden) ; more and more HG forms are infiltrated 
in the following decades (e.g., ich, sich, sein, geben, haben, bleiben, bezalt) ; 
toward the middle of the seventeenth century the HG language is used 
exclusively in deeds and records. Nevertheless, Low German (Bremer 
dialect) was used by the Germans in Norway as their spoken language. In 
what high esteem it was held by the common people can be judged from 
the Comedie von dem frommen Isaac, written by the Bergenfahrer Joachim 
Schlue (printed in Rostock in 1606), in which common people use the LG 
language; only the student of Latin and the devil speak High German. It 
was, of course, inevitable that in the nineteenth century High German, too, 
should have died out: in 1830 the last journeyman’s examination was held 
in German and in 1860 the last German sermon was preached in Bergen. 

Documentary evidence of grammar and dialect of the second phase of 
the LG business language is based upon three important MSS, viz. the 
Gartenbék, Gesellenbék, and MAschopbdok, the texts of which are here pub- 
lished the first time. Brattegard’s editorial technique is considerably en- 
hanced by his refraining from normalizations, thus giving us the full benefit 
of peculiar abbreviations, spellings, superscriptions, and unusual forms. 
Even the study of the script will profit from the numerous (32) and in- 
structive specimens of handwriting, added to the texts. 
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It is certainly not the author’s fault that the first chapter dealing with 
the early interrelation between scribe and language is still open to further 
research. However, a word on the connection between the first draft of a 
deed and the final recording, so important in the study of records, might 
have been very profitable. Moreover, as documented by Langstroit’s chal- 
lenging forms (oithmodigen, hoich, etc.) a few words on MFr. or Rhenish 
influence would not have been out of place. In connection with this influence 
the unaccounted-for form of ons (pers. pr., Rostock, 1494), unique in all 
the LG records, might have found a satisfactory explanation. No doubt, 
early education, university studies, and business experience were impor- 
tant contributory influences in shaping the language of the various scribes 
and secretaries. One may also disagree with the author in assuming that 
HG infiltration into LG in Norway can be treated as an isolated process, 
detached from the parallel development in Germany. On the other hand, the 
isolated cases of puzzling syncopations in prefixes (p. 103) are perhaps too 
readily ascribed to HG influence. In view of the sound editorial technique 
applied by the author in his texts, it is regrettable to observe one case of 
normalization (long é and i) in the vocabulary (p. 173), which, however, 
as the author states, is due to the printer’s lack of suitable symbols. One 
may also object to the occasional use of the tautological word Hansabund. 
As for the use of LG as a spoken language in Norway, rather a side issue of 
the whole work, the immigration from various LG countries with variant 
dialectical peculiarities would also suggest investigating the subject of 
Ueberlagerungsmundart with a final definition of the Penetrationsdialekt. 

These minor observations and desiderata, of course, can in no way de- 
tract from the great importance of this work. Aside from its intrinsic value 
as a product of sound, painstaking scholarship, it will form a basis for many 
new studies in Low German and comparative philology. Every student of 
German and Norwegian will feel indebted to Brattegard for this very valu- 
able contribution. 

CARL SELMER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE CLOSE OF THE Mippie Aces. By E. K. 
Chambers. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. 247. $5.00. 


THE BOOK by Sir Edmund Chambers here reviewed is the second volume 
to appear in the Oxford History of English Literature, edited by F. P. Wilson 
and Bonamy Dobrée. The volume previously published is that of Douglas 
Bush on English Literature in the Early Seventeenth Century, 1600-1600. 
When completed the Oxford History will consist of twelve volumes, some 
of them in two parts. 

The present book is not a conventional volume of literary history. In- 
deed it is somewhat difficult to see how it can be fitted into the scheme of a 
well-planned history of English literature. For it consists merely of four self- 
contained essays on topics on which Sir Edmund has written before, either 
at length or in occasional contributions. The four are the drama, the lyric, 
the ballad, and Malory. The book has no introduction, or even preface, s0 
that we are not told what period is to be understood by “‘the close of the 
Middle Ages.” Generally speaking, however, the fifteenth century seems to 
be intended, and numerous remarks indicate that the author feels that he is 
concerned only with this century except where, as in the chapter on the 
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drama, he is compelled to reach back into earlier centuries to trace be- 
ginnings or antecedent developments. 

We are all greatly in E. K. Chambers’s debt for his invaluable works, 
The Medieval Stage, The Elizabethan Stage, and William Shakespeare, and 
we are prepared to find the chapter here called “Medieval Drama” an ad- 
mirable sixty-five page survey. The art of condensation is seen at its best 
) in the account of the liturgical drama (10 pp.). Succinct discussions cover 
clerical opposition to plays, the names by which plays were referred to, 
and the geographical distribution of plays in the vernacular, before the 
author considers the extant cycles individually. The discussion of ter- 
minology is stimulating—Sir Edmund makes a good case for the term 
miracle as the designation generally used in England, for plays on biblical 
subjects as well as on saints’ legends. On the other hand, the statement 
“An interlude is a play ‘between’ speakers, a play in dialogue’ seemingly 
settles a question that is not yet settled. He considers the Chester cycle 
“probably the earliest surviving cycle, at least by origin,” but with this view 
must be reconciled the occasional echoes from other cycles. He appears to 
dismiss the possibility of influence on it of the French dramatic tradition, 
as though this rested on “‘a phrase or two of French,” rather than on basic 
similarities of plan and treatment. However, he makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that “‘behind the Chester cycle, as it has come down to us, lies a 
play of more primitive type,” the influence of which “‘is clearest in those 
scenes in which an Expositor, also called Preco, Doctor, Nuntius or Messen- 
ger, comments to the ‘Lordinges’ of the audience on the significance of the 
topics represented,”’ and which was in “‘line with such earlier work as the 
Tegernsee Ludus de Antichristo and the Anglo-Norman Adam of the twelfth 
century, the Benediktbeuern and Riga Prophetae of the thirteenth, and the 
Rouen Propheiae of the fourteenth,” i.e. mainly with the continental tradi- 
tion. The remark that the “‘so-called Stanzaic Life of Christ... may have 
contributed something”’ seems to understate the case, which has sometimes 
been overstated. It would be interesting to follow the discussion of the 
other cycles. He considers the York plays as “probably of later origin than 
those at Chester,’’ puts the “initiation” of the Wakefield cycle hardly 
earlier than 1425, rejects altogether the theory of a ‘parent cycle’ for York 
and Wakefield, does not find the evidence for dating the work of the 
“Wakefield genius” in the second quarter of the century convincing, and 
suggests that the Master may have been one of the original writers of the 
cycle. Where Sir Edmund follows the work of others he passes their findings 
under independent judgment and often adds significant observations. The 
chapter on the “‘Medieval Drama” will prove provocative to the special 
student as well as rewarding to the general reader. 

Chapter II treats ‘The Carol and Fifteenth-century Lyric.” Most of 
the fifty-six pages of this chapter are devoted to the carol, other fifteenth- 
century lyrics being glanced at more briefly in the last ten pages. This is 
probably because Sir Edmund accepts the definition of the carol arrived at 
by Professor Greene in his Early English Carols, as any lyrical poem in 
stanzas of a uniform pattern with a burden repeated after each. There seems 
little doubt that the word carole in twelfth and thirteenth-century France 
designates a song sung by dancers in a ring-dance. Incidentally it is not cor- 
rect to say that it is first mentioned by Wace (see P. Verrier, “‘La Plus vielle 
Citation de carole,’”’ Romania, tvim [1932], 380-421), and it should not 
be forgotten that caroler and dancer sometimes appear in a vague contrast 
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(Li uns dance, autre querole). Such an origin sufficiently accounts for the 
alternation of stanza and burden characteristic of the carol. But it is one 
thing to say that all carols must have this form and another to assert that 
all poems having this form are carols. Such a criterion results in grouping 
together poems of the most diverse subject matter and treatment, and 
involves transferring to the category of carols later versions of lyrics which 
in earlier texts have no refrain. Against this procedure Carleton Brown 
protested. I am not prepared to say that in the fifteenth century in England 
the term carol was not so loosely used as to make necessary a very broad 
conception of the type, but I think the question should not be considered 
closed. Sir Edmund discusses the origin of the Old French carole, early 
allusions to dance songs, ecclesiastical opposition, the linking of stanza and 
refrain, the important part which the Franciscans may have had in the 
authorship of carols, the more extensive manuscript collections, etc. Most 
of these matters and most of the quotations by which they are illustrated 
or supported will be familiar to readers of Professor Greene’s introduction. 

Chapter III on “‘Popular Narrative Poetry and the Ballad” devotes all 
but a few of its sixty-five pages to the popular ballad, although there is 
some discussion of broadside ballads in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, forming part of an account of the changes in meaning which the 
term ballad has undergone in the course of its history. There is a brief 
account of the beginnings of ballad collecting. The age of the ballad 
comes in for some interesting observations. Sir Edmund seems skeptical 
of carrying the ballad back very far in the Middle English period. The Judas 
is of the thirteenth century but Sir Edmund rejects it from the canon: 
“T do not think that it can be properly regarded as a ballad, certainly not 
as a ‘popular’ ballad.” He is also doubtful about accepting Robyn and 
Gandeleyn and St. Stephen and Herod. “Tf I am right, then, the first really 
‘popular’ ballads in Child’s collection of which we can be sure are Robin 
Hood and the Monk and Riddles Wisely Expounded, both of which come from 
manuscripts of about 1450.” Earlier in the chapter he says: “It seems to me 
very likely that the story of the outlaw took its start from a Robin Hood 
who in 1354 was in prison awaiting his trial for trespass of vert and venison 
in the forest of Rockingham in Northants,” in which case Sloth had not 
been too sluggish when in the B-text of Piers Plowman he claimed to know 
rimes of Robin Hood and Randolph Earl of Chester. Though the legendary 
theme of Sir Hugh belongs to the thirteenth century “and also, if a very 
doubtful conjecture is accepted, that of Sir Patrick Spens,’”’ and though a 
few other ballads like Durham Field and Otterburn concern events of the 
fourteenth, we get the impression that Sir Edmund sees little in the extant 
evidence to indicate ballad activity before the latter of these periods of time. 
There is an interesting discussion of ballad themes and an account of the 
changing views on the question of ballad origins. 

Chapter IV, on Malory, is short (21 pp.), but it furnishes some interest- 
ing information about the Winchester MS., information which will not 
become generally available until Professor Vinaver’s edition, long in type, 
is issued. This. work is fortunately scheduled to appear very soon. The 
account of Malory’s life embodies the findings of recent years. Sir Edmund 
makes the interesting point that Malory, in spite of the suggestion previ- 
ously made that he was a Lancastrian, may well have been a Yorkist. 

The bibliographies at the end of the volume are selective but quite 
adequate. They are of the kind that scholars have grown accustomed to in 
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Sir Edmund’s books, a combination of entries interesting only historically 
and of works valuable by the test of modern scholarship. One wonders 
what useful purpose is served in a book of this kind by noting that “‘Selected 
texts of miracle plays are in T. Hawkins, The Origin of the English Drama 
(1773); J. P. Collier, Five Miracle Plays (1836); W. Marriott, A Collection 
of English Miracle Plays or Mysteries (Basel, 1838),” et cetera. It would be 
easy to suggest changes and additions. Students in this country, at least, 
would find more accessible the account of the Penrose MS. of the Anglo- 
Norman Resurrection published by Manly in Modern Philology, xxxvu 
(1939), 1-6, or the edition in the Anglo-Norman Text Society, No. IV 
(Oxford, 1943), than the communication in the London Times here listed. 
Margit Sahlin, Etude sur la carole médiévale (Uppsala, 1940), was doubtless 
inaccessible because of the war, but mention might have been made of 
Gaston Paris, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen Age 
(Paris, 1892; reprinted in the Mélanges de littérature francaise du moyen 
ége), along with similar titles included. Recent items such as J. Burke 
Severs, ““The Relationship between the Brome and Chester Plays of Abra- 
ham and Isaac,” MP, xu, 137-151, Robert C. Cosbey, ““The Mak Story 
and Its Folklore Analogues,” Speculum, xx, 310-317, and Harold C. Gar- 
diner, Mysteries’ End: An Investigation of the Last Days of the Medieval 
Religious Stage (New Haven, 1946; Yale Studies in English, No. 103), 
among others, will need to be added in the event of a new edition. 

We welcome this addition to our slender list of works on the literature of 
the fifteenth century, while regretting that it could not have been made to 
cover the period in a more comprehensive way. We regret also certain indi- 
cations of haste. The reference to Jean Bédier is probably a slip of the pen, 
but we should not read on opposite pages (78-79) that the Harl. MS. 2253 
“contains a number of lyrics, both secular and religious, mostly written 
towards the end of the thirteenth century” and that this manuscript 
“possibly contains some thirteenth-century work.” Most of all we wish that 
the material might have been organized in more acceptable expository 
form. It is hard to justify paragraphs running over three, four, and even 
five and a half pages, in which it is not easy to discover a unifying theme. 
Shortcomings such as these, however, are doubtless to be attributed to the 
very difficult conditions of the war years in which the book must have been 
written. 

A. C. BAauGH 
University of Pennsylvania 


IntRopUCTION TO Utopia. By H. W. Donner. London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Ltd., 1946. Pp. viii+119. 12/6 net. 


H. W. Donner, the writer of this volume, is J. O. E. Donner Professor of 
English Language and Literature in Abo Akademi in Finland. This institu- 
tion was founded in 1918. It has four faculties of which the humanities is 
one. Professor Donner studied at the University of Stockholm and at Oxford 
University where he took the D. Phil. degree in 1934. He has previously 
brought out works on Thomas Lovell Beddoes and on Robert Browning. 

The present volume is an introduction to the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More. It is dedicated to the memory of Professor R. W. Chambers of 
London University and author of Thomas More (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1935). 
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Professor Donner sets forth his motives for the writing of the present 
study in the first paragraph of his prefatory note as follows: 


The Utopia of St. Thomas More possesses an exceptional] interest for us to-day, inasmuch 
as the problems facing its author were not unlike our own. Incessant wars, unemployment and 
poverty, the undermining of authority, the lack of morals and religion;—these were some of 
his problems. The political and social history of Europe since More’s day has confirmed his 
solution in many instances, and it would be presumption to ignore it in others. For More was 
a man who, in the words of the late Gilbert Chesterton, written some fifteen years ago, “is more 
important at this moment than at any moment since his death, even perhaps the great moment 
of his dying; but he is not quite as important as he will be in about a hundred years time. He 
may come to be counted the greatest Englishman, or at least the greatest historical character 
in English history.” But in order to benefit fully from his example, we must attempt to under- 
stand him. 


The form of Professor Donner’s book is dictated by the appeal of More’s 
Utopia to the imagination of the literary reader and to the belief of the 
social theorist in the possibility of social reform, Hence, we have in Jntro- 
duction to Utopia chapters on the literary forebears of More’s work, on the 
Latin style and on its content. The full notes make it easy to follow the 
author’s trail and the volume is well indexed. 

Professor Donner believes that to More his Utopia started as and always 
remained a dream. Thus, More wrote to Erasmus in December, 1516: 

You have no idea how I jump for joy, how tall I have grown, how I hold up my head, when 
a vision comes before my eyes, that my Utopians have made me their perpetual! prince! I seem 
already to be marching along, crowned with a diadem of wheat, conspicuous in a Grey-friars 
cloak and carrying for sceptre a few ears of corn; surrounded by a noble company of Amauro- 
tians, and with this numerous attendance meeting the ambassadors and princes of other nations 
—poor creatures in comparison with us, inasmuch as they pride themselves on coming out laden 
with childish ornaments and womanish finery, bound with chains of that hateful gold, and ri- 
diculous with gems and other bubbly trifles. . . . 

I was proceeding further with this delightful dream, when the break of day dispersed the 
vision, deposing poor me from my sovereignty and recalling me to prison—that is, to my legal 
work. Nevertheless I console myself that real kingdoms are not much more lasting. 


Because, therefore, More thought of Utopia as a dream, he would, 
Professor Donner holds, have been very much surprised to find that his 
imaginative insights have been translated into practical projects. “‘And 
thus it happens that More, who suffered martyrdom in the cause of an 
undivided Christendom and has been canonized a saint by the Roman 
Catholic Church, has as the author of Utopia been elevated to the Bolshe- 
vist hierarchy, and his feast is celebrated in the calendar of the Red Army. 
His works were forbidden in the Third Reich, but he became the patron 
saint of German Catholics suffering persecution for their faith.” This 
metamorphosis is the subject of section 1 of Professor Donner’s work. 

More’s Utopia is in two books, the first of which, it is universally agreed, 
was written after the second. It seems to me that Professor Donner might 
have strengthened his case for Utopia as an imaginative not a doctrinaire 
work, if he had laid more stress on the clever narrative devices or trafic 
signals which More has incorporated into his first book. 

What has caused Utopia to become a work of social theory? Two factors 
are responsible for this. The first is that More exposed in considerable detail 
and quite sharply in the first book certain social changes going on in the 
England of his day and certain evils arising therefrom. These More con- 
sistently disapproved of. The second factor is that in the second book More 
has set forth a picture of a society in which these changes and evils did not 


arise. 
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What models did More have for the form of his romance? Utopia is 
largely in dialog. And of course the great exemplar of doctrine in dialog is 
Plato. In More criticism this situation has become a syllogism, as follows: 
Plato set forth an ideal state in dialog; Utopia is an ideal state in dialog; 
therefore, Utopia is modeled on Plato’s Republic. For some years I have 
suspected the validity of this syllogism. The dialog form of the two works is 
obvious—but I think More’s dialog shows more influence of Lucian than 
of Plato. We know that More had been translating Lucian. Two publica- 
tions of C. R. Thompson treat this subject in detail. One of these is “‘Eras- 
mus’ Translation of Lucian’s ‘Longaevi’ ” in Classical Philology, xxxv, 4 
(Oct., 1940), pp. 397-415. The second is The Translations of Lucian by 
Erasmus and St. Thomas More, Privately Printed, Ithaca, New York, 
1940. In 1940, Mr. Thompson was an instructor in English at Cornell Uni- 
versity.. 

There are many references to Plato in the index to Professor Donner’s 
book but I am interested to see that he does not put so much stress on 
Plato’s influence on More as have some others. 

More of course described in Utopia a state in which property is held in 
common. Plato has his governing class hold property in common. This is 
also usually held to be evidence of Plato’s influence on More. But recently 
it has frequently been pointed out that there is a source much nearer to 
him that More could have used, and probably did use; that is, the common 
ownership practiced in the English Monasteries. And More was quite 
sympathetic to monastic life. He lived in a monastery for a time. 

There is another source, recently stressed, for the social ideas and ideals 
in More’s book. This is ideas brought from the New World. And it is a coin- 
cidence that there has just appeared a book in which this subject is devel- 
oped at some length. This is Nowhere Was Somewhere by Arthur E. 
Morgan. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1946.) 
Mr. Morgan was at one time president of Antioch College and later Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is also known as the author of 
two recent books on Edward Bellamy. 

Mr. Morgan contends that More got material for his Utopia from printed 
and available accounts of the Inca regime in Peru. The parallels he draws 
between Peruvian arrangements and Utopian are quite intriguing. 

In sections VII—XII inclusive of his book Professor Donner discusses 
Utopian Society, Foreign Policy, Religion, European Parallels and Con- 
trasts, Imperialism, and Communism, respectively, in More’s Utopia. 
These sections treat the high points in the Utopian regime and in them 
the writer retells a good part of the story of Utopia. 

The animus for a good part of the discussion in the above named sections 
of his book, appears to me to be the determination to refute the arguments 
of German students of Utopia in recent years. A surprising list of these 
publications is to be found in Professor Donner’s notes. It would have made 
his book more useable if he had included in it a systematic bibliography. 

The main German argument that Professor Donner attacks is that 
More’s book is a preview of British imperialism. And I think that he has 
demolished the German arguments. Many continental critics overlook the 
private phase of British colonization. 

One of the main subjects of dispute about More’s Utopia is the apparent 
contradiction between the tolevant religious views expressed in Utopia and 
More’s own actions in the English Reformation. This contradiction was 
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largely cleared up by Professor Chambers, whose views are repeated here. 
Further material on this subject is found in the two papers so far published 
by Dr. Robert P. Adams. The first of these, ‘“The Philosophic Unity of 
More’s Utopia” appeared in Studies in Philology for January, 1941. This 
Professor Donner refers to but says he has not seen. The second, ‘“‘Designs 
by More and Erasmus for a New Social Order’ appeared in Studies in 
Philology, xim, 2 (April, 1945). In connection with the philosophical and 
religious views expressed in More’s Utopia, Professor Donner makes some 
references to the life and ideas of Pico della Mirandola. More translated into 
English the biography of Pico by his nephew. This is available in Sir 
Thomas More Selections edited by P. S. and H. M. Allen (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1924) as well as in W. E. Cambell, The English Works of 
Sir Thomas More, 2 vols. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd., 1931). 
To this latter, Professor Donner refers. In the Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 11, 2 and 3, there is an article on Pico by the late Ernst Cassirer and 
the latter number there is a translation of Pico’s Oration: Of the Dignity 
Man by Elizabeth L. Forbes. 

I noticed in Professor Donner’s book four locutions which struck me as 
strange. The first of these is on p. 16, ““More was wiling away the time at 
Antwerp,” etc. A much more common usage is whiling. I wonder if Professor 
Donner’s pronunciation of this word dicates his spelling. Ben Jonson in his 
English Grammar remarks that h in English is an “aspiration” rather than 
an ‘“‘aspirate.’’ N.E.D. remarks that wile away is a very rare substitute for 
while away. And Webster says that to wile is confused with to while often 
with away as in Shelley’s “wile, not untaught, the silent time away.”’ On p. 16 
flown is used where flowed is clearly meant. On p. 18 “‘similar exhortations 
of his nephew’s” is ambiguous. If one nephew is referred to the double pos- 
sessive is not necessary; if more than one nephew, the word should be 


' nephews’. On p. 81 “‘the Utopians have eschewed self from all their dealings.” 


N.E.D. records no uses of from with eschew. Eliminate would be a better 
word than eschew. On p. 99, |. 17 and after Isocrates seems unnecessary. 

I think Professor Donner’s book is well worth publishing and reading. 
Since our intercourse with European research has been so long interrupted 
by the war, it is pleasant to have it renewed from Finland. 

ALLEN R. BENHAM 
The University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


SOURCES FOR A BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE. By E. K. Chambers. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. 80. 


HERE the Master explains his Art—and perhaps not a little of himself. ‘This 
booklet records the substance and often preserves the language of a course 
of lectures given to students working for the Bachelorship of Letters at 
Oxford during 1929 to 1938 . . . . These were concerned with Shakespeare’s 
personal life only, and did not, except incidentally, touch upon the problems 
of his theatrical career.’’ Sir Edmund makes clear immediately his point of 
view. ‘‘There are Lives of Shakespeare, such as those by Sir Sidney Lee and 
J. Q. Adams [who appears in the Index as John(!) Quincy Adams,'] which 
mainly take the form of a continuous narrative, but do not set out im ex- 


1 James Wright appears as “Wight” on p. 63; and when Sir Edmund writes “But Taylor 
only began acting in 1619” (p. 60), he means with the King’s Men, Shakspere’s Company, 
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tenso the original documents on which they are based. These are sum- 
marized and subjective interpretations added, from the writer’s sense of 
probability and general knowledge of Elizabethan conditions. Such books 
have their value, but the scholar wants to go behind them. And, however 
carefully the work is done, he will find that some of the summaries do not 
represent the sources with precision, and that some of the subjective infer- 
ences are too confident. It is the first lesson, never to be content with a 
second-hand statement when a first-hand source is available.’”’ And Sir 
Edmund thinks it only fair to add, “I must warn you to beware of my 
subjectivity as well as that of others.” 

“‘Some preliminary classification of the various types of source is desir- 
able. We shall have to consider in their turn (a) Records, (6) Contemporary 
Literary Allusions, in the writings of men other than Shakespeare himself, 
(c) Traditions emerging at dates after his lifetime, and (d) Inferences, some- 
times fond imaginings, from his own works... . Records will take most 
of our time.’”’ But even in writing a three and a half page ‘‘Outline”’ of 
Shakspere’s life by way of preliminary Sir Edmund finds it necessary to 
warn concerning an attributed connection of Shakspere with Pembroke’s 
men, ‘‘This is of course conjecture” (as a matter of fact, the reviewer be- 
lieves it is certainly an erroneous inference). “Shadows we are, and shadows 
we pursue” concludes Sir Edmund, adding with evident relief, “And now we 
turn to the Records.” The various types of record are then marshalled by 
the master in our time of such materials for Shakspere. ““They are Tenurial, 
Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Occupational, Court, National, and Personal.” 
Sir Edmund concludes the section on the records, ‘‘As to Shakespeare him- 
self, I will not say that the door is closed. There is that big hiatus of 1584— 
1592 [one might add the larger one 1564-1583 and the still larger 1593- 
1616!]. What was he doing in it? I have made one guess . . . . Systematic and 
arduous research would be involved. Perhaps a lucky accident is more 
likely to bear fruit.” 

But, “Records, in the widest sense, do not exhaust the material available 
for the study of Shakespeare’s personal life. We have still to consider, with 
discretion, (2) Contemporary allusions to him by other writers, () Tradi- 
tions emerging after his death, and (c) Inferences drawn from his non- 
dramatic writings, and in particular from his Sonnets.’”? Among traditions, 
“He was in his younger years a schoolmaster in the county [sic] (Aubrey).” 
But Aubrey’s expressed authority is William Beeston, who was born into 
the Shakspere circle considerably before Shakspere’s death and should 
have known the facts. This is, therefore, not a tradition, but a statement 
attributed to a reputable witness. Under “The Attitude to Tradition,”’ 
Sir Edmund later gives us some criteria for testing tradition. But these are 
only counsels of “‘discretion,’’ not canons of analysis. We are merely cau- 
tioned to act caste, when if we act at all the best we can do is to act caule. 
We must draw inferences; it is only an inference that we exist; it is only an 
inference even that we have “‘Records.’”’ We can never be rid of the “‘per- 
sonal equation,” even though we can sometimes measure it as against that 
of others. We must, indeed, first establish the facts; but the facts are for 
human beings useless unless we can infer what they mean. Sir Edmund 
wishes the documents themselves to tell him everything, and assumes that 
what they say to him is exactly what they will say to everyone else of good 
intelligence—the Romantic fallacy. Many, therefore, will think Sir Edmund 
least happy in his use of the Sonnets as illustration, since he there ignores en- 
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tirely the pertinent literary “records” and offers for the most part only 
personal interpretation. When Sir Edmund says of the “boy-friend of the 
poet” that “He must clearly be the ‘M’ W. H.’ of the dedication,” one 
can only refer to the summary of opinion on the point by Professor Rollins 
in the Furness Variorum, where the one thing that is clear is that the 
point has at least not been clear. Also, the reviewer is puzzled to know what 
is wrong grammatically or at all with the line in Sonnet XX “A man in 
hew all Hews in his controwling,”’ which is merely a Platonic commonplace 
of the day, however it be construed. 

“Some final Hints” give a few excellent “‘points of practical advice” 
to anyone entering upon record research, including one which is too little 
realized for all forms of research; “‘you cannot do much good in research, 
at any early date, without Latin.” All Shakspereans, and would-be 
Shakspereans, can and should profit greatly herein by Sir Edmund, who is 
certain to go down the ages as one of our greatest assemblers of the record 
background for Shakspere. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. By Harley Granville-Barker. Vol. 1. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viiit+543. $5.00. 


THE POINT of view of William Poel in his Shakespeare in the Theatre and in 
other works and of Harley Granville-Barker in Prefaces to Shakespeare 
was by some persons (not too well informed) wrongly taken as a discrediting 
of scholarship, since it seemed to them to say that Shakespeare belonged to 
the theater and that mere readers, mere students of Shakespeare’s plays as 
literature, should properly give place to actors and producers, who, as 
knowing the stage and the art of acting, were alone competent to interpret 
Shakespeare. In point of fact the doctrine is just the opposite. Its real 
message is addressed to actors and producers rather than to Shakespeare 
scholars. It was a call to scholarship to interest itself in a neglected perhaps 
most important aspect of Shakespearean study. It demanded of literary 
scholars that they should give full weight in their studies and interpretations 
to the Elizabethan stage and to Shakespeare as a master of the art of acting 
as well as of the art of play writing. It called even more loudly on actors and 
producers to become scholars. Some of them have done so and some have 
not. 

Poel and Granville-Barker insist on a conjoint study of Shakespeare 
and the stage for which he wrote and say that Shakespeare’s true greatness 
can find expression only by compliance with the external conditions con- 
trolling his genius when he wrote. Specifically this means a free stage un- 
hampered by scenery, scene-shifting, and elongated pauses; a stage of rapid 
movement and of intimacy between actors and audience; a stage which 
places complete reliance on actors for all the effects of the play. Shakespeare, 
read in modern editions and acted on a picture-stage with its scenery and its 
curtain, suffered, they said, from the almost universal opinion that Shake- 
speare’s theater was inadequate to his needs. 

These writers have done much to correct this misapprehension by re- 
vealing the freedom, naturalness, speed, and even convenience of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Dr. W. W. Greg insists in his British Academy lecture, ‘“‘Prin- 
ciples of Emendation in Shakespeare,’”’ and elsewhere on the interdepend- 
ence of emendation and textual theory. Before a Shakespeare editor may 
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safely emend he must know exactly what it is he is emending, and in order 
to know this the editor or critic must undergo that intense and detailed 
labor which leads to complete comprehension. R. B. McKerrow in his Pro- 
legomena for the Oxford Shakespeare goes even further in his demand for 
inclusive knowledge and complete comprehension as a basis for all work on 
Shakespeare. It may also be said that the greatest Shakespeare scholars of 
this age are all characterized by thoroughness and inclusiveness. Granville- 
Barker is familiar with the best Shakespearean scholarship and is a scholar 
in his own right. He is a master of the subject of dramatic utterance in prose 
and verse, of the stage (both modern and Elizabethan), of the principles 
of drama and of criticism, of the history of the drama, of the audience and 
its reactions, and of the arts of acting and staging. 

On the current issue in the staging of Shakespeare he of course takes 
sides. Shall a director of the plays of Shakespeare present fully, faithfully, 
delicately, actually the plays as Shakespeare wrote them and intended 
them? Or shall he seek directly to invent or create pleasing stage effects? 
Granville-Barker answers this question by voting for Shakespeare. The 
producer, he says, ‘‘cuts from the anchorage at his peril,” and by the 
anchorage he means the shelter offered by freedom and simplicity. Any 
sort of atmospheric background or realistic staging may, he says, detract 
from “‘the action’s swift unincumbered movement and from our concentra- 
tion upon the characters themselves.” Granville-Barker puts the immediate 
burden, a heavy one, on the actors, and his prefaces tell the actors what their 
parts mean. They tell us all beautifully and truthfully what the plays mean 
as wholes, then in detail their relation to the Elizabethan stage, and, finally, 
character by character, what the persons of the drama are actually like in 
personality, motive, and spirit. If Granville-Barker had written a preface 
to The Tempest, he would not have advised that Caliban be ape-like in cos- 
tume and gesture or that the relations between Prospero and Ariel be 
made suggestive of a love-affair in romantic comedy. 

The author’s interpretation of Hamlet is perhaps as satisfactory as any 
that has ever been made, since it takes into consideration tradition as well 
as dramaturgy and poetry. Certainly, his essay on The Merchant of Venice 
so balances and rounds out the play that familiar controversial interpreta- 
tions disappear in the process. Shylock does not overwhelm the play. 
Certainly also, Granville-Barker’s treatment of Antony and Cleopatra is a 
triumphant vindication of his method. Without abandoning his restrained 
practicality as a student of dramatic presentation, he rises to a magnificent 
height of literary criticism in his treatment of expression in that play. 

Perhaps no interpretation of Hamlet, not even this, can bring us all into 
complete agreement. Granville-Barker says that Hamlet is subject to brain- 
storms; again, that he is guilty of “sinister digressions.”’ He refers to Ham- 
let’s failure to kill the King while the King is at prayer as a perverted 
scruple and talks about a “salutary intermittent fever of the brain,” which, 
for want of a better term, he calls madness; so that it seems at first sight as 
if Granville-Barker takes an old-fashioned view of Hamlet’s madness, which 
in the light of the source and the tradition has much to justify it; but Gran- 
ville-Barker’s opinion is well qualified. He does not, however, let Hamlet 
as a madman fall into one of his own classes. It is clear that no devil has 
cozened Hamlet out of his brains, also that his sense is not “apoplex’d’’; but 
it may that at some times his sense is “thrall’d”’ to ectasy. Indeed, that may 
be what the whole play is about. 
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The Renaissance demanded that man should act, but at the same time 
should be so controlled by reason that he would be indifferent to conse- 
quences, would leave them to Providence, and would not be “a pipe for 
Fortune’s finger to sound what stop she pleases.’’ Hamlet seems to be poised 
midway between Fortinbras and Horatio, and the announcement of his 
victory over perturbation is the little speech to Horatio before the duel, 
beginning, “If it be now, ‘tis not to come.”’ Blood and judgment ill-com- 
mingled! Of course that is true of Hamlet as of the great mass of men. 
When Hamlet toward the end of the play begins to achieve a more balanced 
state of mind, he merely approaches a Renaissance ideal of self-command. 
Shakespeare orders his play in terms of action, and Hamlet and all men must 
so order their lives; but it must be a reasoned action. Passion begets action, 
but no man must be passion’s slave. 

In the chapter on King Lear are many interesting discoveries and con- 
clusions. The nonsense of Lamb’s familiar critical statement that Lear can 
never be acted finds in Granville-Barker’s study its complete refutation. The 
whole scheme and method, he says, of King Lear’s writing is a contrivance 
for its effective acting. Granville-Barker’s book is full of truths and princi- 
ples which support his contention. “Play the part straightforwardly,” he 
says of Bassanio, ‘‘and it will come right.” In another place he speaks of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘swift-flowing unity,” and declares, ‘‘There is little difficulty 
in the play’s production, once its form is recognized, its temper felt, the tune 
of its verse and the rhythm of its prose caught.” “Let no director,” he says, 
“compete with the actors, who are the sole interpreters Shakespeare has 
licensed.” As to the episode of the storm, which some critics have fixed 
upon as the height of Shakespeare’s attempt, Granville-Barker declares 
that it is the storm in Lear’s mind on which Shakespeare ‘expends skill 
and imagination most recklessly until inspiration has had its will of him.” 

Granville-Barker happily sees the problem of Cymbeline as a problem 
of fancy, not of research; but is disposed in his treatment of the play 
to resort dangerously to a collaborator on whom to blame certain verses 
which he considers bad. The problem of bad spots in Shakespeare’s poetry 
has not yet been solved, and it is doubtful if there is any single explanation. 
In this case it is perhaps better to let Shakespeare bear the blame except 
where there is evidence of botching. Certainly, there is little valid reason 
for rejecting the masque, and the inconsistencies in the part of Cloten may 
be the results of certain changes in the play after it was written. It is 
doubtful if a whipping-boy is needed. 

There is one doctrine very close to Granville-Barker’s philosophy of the 
Shakespearean drama which he never states, namely, the Renaissance doc- 
trine of the power of the uttered word, especially if that uttered word be 
the truth. Such a word was in the belief of the time irresistible. The doctrine 
is the very basis of Shakespeare’s dramatic effectiveness and of Granville- 
Barker’s Shakespearean position. For example, Granville-Barker thinks 
that the King’s sudden attack of conscience (111, i, 50 ff. ‘How smart a lash 
that speech doth give my conscience,” etc.) may be a subsequently applied 
patch set there in accordance with Shakespeare’s practice of taking his 
audience into his confidence, and, to be sure, it may be; but both the King’s 
speech and the sententious words of Polonius which evoke it may be re- 
garded as a natural result of the current belief that the spoken truth was 
bound to produce its effect. What, after all, is ““The Murder of Gonzago”’ 
but a conscious employment of this very principle? The little play was not 
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to Shakespeare a mere device, but a sure-fire means of making a criminal 
betray his guilt. : 

One often sees in Shakespeare reflections of the formal and mechanical 
quality of Renaissance thought. For Gertrude in Hamlet to love an ugly, 
inferior man in preference to a handsome and noble one (Hyperion to a 
satyr!) was evidence of a lack of sanity, for beauty had a controlling 
power over love and was to reason irresistible. This clue is lacking in Gran- 
ville-Barker, nor does he seem to make use of that odd Elizabethan doctrine 
that passion and the expression of it were one and the same. To Hamlet the 
Player’s emotion over Hecuba is not “‘facile,”’ as Granville-Barker says it is, 
but is a genuine emotion which Hamlet envies. For confirmation of this 
anticipation of the modern theory of the emotions, one may read, for 
example, Henry V’s speech before Harfluer. Yet, with or without this 
principle, Granville-Barker understands as few do the nature of emotional 
strain, an element common to all drama. He sees that points of rest and 
recovery are always provided for in Shakespeare and, more important still, 
that they are there, not so much for relief, as for the intensification of emo- 
tion when suspense again resumes its sway. 

The first volume of Prefaces to Shakespeare has recently been issued in 
attractive form by the Princeton University Press. It contains essays on 
Hamlet, King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Cymbeline. Presumably the second volume will contain the rest of Gran- 
ville-Barker’s long current studies, now unfortunately brought to an end 
by the death of the author. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
University of North Carolina 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLIER SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 1600-1660. 
By Douglas Bush. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945. viii+-621 pages. $7.50. 


THE FIRST VOLUME to come to hand in the new Oxford History of English 
Literature is, as I learn from an English review of it, actually volume five 
in that series. Professor Bush’s book, covering the literature, excluding the 
drama, of the period 1603-1660, has been carefully planned and brilliantly 
written. The result is a distinguished piece of work, which sets a high stand- 
ard of attainment for the volumes to follow, as no other author in the series 
faces a more complex period to digest and account for than he faced. The 
century witnessed the full impact of the printing press upon literature and, 
through that literature, upon the nation. Whatever else the consequences 
of this impact may have been, the result for the historian was the production 
of the largest mass of written and printed material available for any cen- 
tury up to that time. The century also presents difficulties because its 
events are now slightly too far away for the average reader to have grasped 
without special study, and yet seventeenth century England is still too 
near us in point of time to prevent bitter partisanship on the part of many 
experts. These facts make the amount of material tremendous, and discus- 
sions of it as a whole or of any phase of it in particular involve prodigious 
labor, and call for unusual perspicacity and wisdom. The difficulty lies also 
in writing simply enough for the benefit of the uninformed, and at the same 
time writing effectively enough for the experts, each of whom may have his 
own approach to the century and his own peculiar ways of accounting for it. 
Professor Bush sets his course to steer safely between the Charybdis of the 
tyro and the Scylla of the expert, emerging skillfully at his goal with his 
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fine cargo intact. The book will reward the reader directly in proportion to 
what knowledge of the century he brings to it, although full appreciation 
of the constant compression combined with the running use of echoes from 
the author’s delight in his wide reading will tax the resources of the most 
learned and expert. 

The book is made up of two main but quantitatively unequal parts, 
the first consisting of accounts of various phases of the century, these 
occupying about the first four hundred pages, and the second of several 
pieces of apparatus in the more than two hundred pages that follow. No- 
where does the author’s scholarly graciousness show more clearly than 
in the opening chapter ostensibly setting forth the backgrounds of the 
century, but insistently suggesting without formally posing the question, 
‘What is literature?’ One of the most valuable phases of the book is this sug- 
gested question, and the answer to it as found in the remainder of the book 
is most timely. Professor Bush holds, if I understand him properly, that the 
literature of a people is the sum total of its verbal expression. This position 
will distress some readers; but the author keeps his sense of discrimination. 
That is, he insists that some written materials are much more valuable to 
the human spirit than others, although all that pertains to man is worthy 
of notice. The seventeenth century English mind itself probably preferred 
its poetry to all other literary forms, and Professor Bush dutifully accords 
to discussions of that poetry four of his twelve chapters. But he repeatedly 
points out that much of the permanent literature not only of England but 
of mankind was written with no thought whatsoever in mind of producing 
literature for its own sake. Rather, most literary works so much admired by 
succeeding generations were inspired by an intense desire to say something 
concerning a burning issue of the time in which any one of them was 
written. Four more chapters are devoted to such writing, and these chapters 
are perhaps the chief contribution of the author to his whole subject. Pro- 
fessor Bush remains detached and objective, but amply informative on 
historical, political, scientific, and religious works, treating the various 
complexities involved in an admirably rounded fashion that illuminates as 
it stimulates. He has the rare capacity of writing in a way to cause the reader 
constantly to turn back to the works and men under discussion that is the 
true test of the adequate expounder. 

The twelve chapters, in order, begin with a brilliant account of the 
backgrounds, already mentioned. They then proceed with popular litera- 
ture and translations, a reasonable but unmanageable combination; the 
successors of Spenser and song-books and miscellanies; Jonson, Donne, and 
their successors; the literature of travel; essays and characters; history and 
biography; political thought; science; religion; heroic verse; and conclude 
with a chapter on Milton. The entire twelve chapters are almost uniformly 
of the same high level of literary achievement, and there is a great advantage 
in having them all written by one man. There slowly emerges from them a 
central core of unity that dominates the whole book. The essence of this 
core is stated on page twelve, ‘an agricultural country of self-sufficing local 
units was beginning to turn into the workshop of the world.’ The entire 
book concerns itself with the literature mirroring those changes resulting 
from that process, together with the unchanging elements in English life. 
Slowly this duality of permanence in change, of continuity through revolu- 
tion, of flux in and through stability, indeed of life in death, becomes the 
great, dominant chord of the book. Inevitably the climax is reached in 
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Descartes; but Professor Bush rightly if disconcertingly finds the end of the 
misunderstanding of the process in romanticism. Most of the chapters are 
remarkable; but the author’s greatest accomplishments share the duality 
of the broad theme of the book, for chapters 10 and 12 are magnificent but 
fall short of what they set out to do, though the book attains its chief dis- 
tinction by virtue of their presence in it. Chapter 10 falls short because the 
great weight of its contents obscures the outlines of the more fundamental 
issues at stake. There is great over-all gain to the book in the chapter’s 
relative neglect of Laud, an almost non-literary figure, whose permanent 
value and significance were not so much in his impact on the Anglican 
Church itself, though to that Church he was most important, as in his 
impact on dissenters. But without an adequate evaluation of Laud, no 
preparation for Baxter, Fox, and Tillotson, not to mention Bunyan’s ecclesi- 
astical position, is provided, and the permanent results of the great ec- 
clesiastical battles of the century are obscured. Chapter 12 is the most 
stimulating and significant single short account of Milton and his work, 
since Pattison; but its author presents a dualistic account of his subject. 
He has been too greatly influenced, perhaps, by some of the criticism of 
Milton that appeared in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Neither Milton nor his poetry 
needs the sentence on page 379 that begins, ‘It is not altogether...’ 
introducing the apologetic note that saturates the entire chapter. The 
amoralism of ‘those moderns who cannot comprehend or feel Milton’s 
religious and ethical thought’ is not permanently important; both Milton 
and his poetry are. 

The chronological tables, impressive but supererogatory, that begin 
the apparatus, and the bibliographies that follow, occupy slightly more than 
the last third of the book. Arranged under five heads, the bibliography as a 
whole follows the current practice of widespread if critically selected notices. 
Each of these heads except the first is broken up into subheads, and the 
result is most impressive. Then comes a sixth section made up of bibliograph- 
ical accounts of individual authors, nearly three hundred of them, alpha- 
betized, with each carrying notes ranging in amount from a one-line cross 
reierence for James Smith and the unenlightening two lines under Walwyn, 
to the two pages for Jonson, three pages each for Bacon and Donne, and 
the more than four pages for Milton. The whole section is a masterpiece of 
selection, condensation, and brief evaluation; but it is uneven, and sadly 
needs an index, as the book’s only index is devoted chiefly to the listed 
seventeenth century authors themselves, with a few topics included. 

The book will prove most useful and stimulating to every student of the 
seventeenth century, and comes about as close as any book can to being the 
standard, one-volume work on its subject. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


EssAYES BY SIR WILLIAM CORNWALLIS, THE YOUNGER. Edited by Don 
Cameron Allen. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. xxiii 
+265. $4.75. 


NoneE of the seventeenth century editions of the Essayes of Sir William 
Cornwallis, the younger, is an especially good specimen of typography, and 
the edition of 1632, the only one commonly available on the market or in 
most libraries, is atrociously printed. Otherwise the Essayes have been 
available only to the extent of a very few selections in anthologies. Professor 
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Allen’s edition, therefore, fills a definite need, all the more important be- 
cause the reading of familiar essays should not be handicapped by rare- 
book-room-induced haste and optical and physical discomfort. Factual and 
philosophical reading can be taken with pain, poetry can be recollected in 
extramural tranquility, but familiar essays should be approached at 
leisure and in good print. 

Professor Allen has made the last text to be published in the author’s 
life (1606-1610) the basis of his, covering his departures in favor of one of 
the other editions by textual notes. Contrary to his original intention, he 
was forced to repunctuate. He could have defended himself even more 
strongly than he has for not retaining the original punctuation: “In all the 
editions of the essays, the punctuation is the result of the printer’s whim, 
and it is simply barbarous. None of the printers seem to have heard of the 
period, or if they have they are quite capable of printing the first few words 
of one sentence as the last words of the sentence preceding it.” In fact there 
is clear evidence that the printer sometimes inserted semicolons simply to 
justify the lines. 

The economical introduction covers the position of Cornwallis as the 
first English essayist; the meager facts known about his life, his milieu, his 
education, and his literary sources; and includes a formal bibliography of 
the Essayes. 

Cornwallis’s position as the first English “familiar” essayist is uncon- 
tested, although it can not be completely unambiguous, since the essay, 
familiar and otherwise, was never so definitely defined as a prose form as 
were the character and the paradox. Professor Allen discusses Cornwallis’s 
indebtedness to Montaigne and also his great indebtedness to Seneca, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius, the evidence for his knowledge of 
these latter authors in Latin being Professor Allen’s remarkably successful 
efforts to identify both the quotations and misquotations in the Essayes. 

It is interesting to note that the editor, who has an extensive command 
of Elizabethan school books, makes no reference to them in his discussion 
of Cornwallis. Perhaps he believes that Cornwallis, although much nearer a 
schoolboy by virtue of his immaturity, the limitations of his reading and 
his experience and of his mind, was nevertheless, much farther from the 
school theme in his essays than was Bacon. This is true. The evolution of 
Bacon’s Essays from school themes written in accordance with such text- 
books as Aphthonius’s Progymnasmata is quite clear, but between the school 
theme and Cornwallis’s Essayes the gigantic figure of Montaigne intervenes. 
The point is of value to prevent overestimating the influence of Montaigne 
on Bacon. 

Cornwallis’s education, Professor Allen believes, “was squirearchical 
and .. . he was, in a fashion, self-educated,” that is, he had tutors and went 
on independently with the standard schoolboy reading. Except for Mon- 
taigne and a very little Italian and Spanish there is little evidence that he 
deviated very far from the beaten path of the school boy, which was, of 
course, also the literary path of the country squire. 

Professor Allen resists all temptation to fill out the few externally 
available facts about his author’s life and character from his author’s works. 
His introduction is pleasantly free from speculation and doubtful inference. 
He furnishes the facts known about the author, and with commendable 
humility assumes that those who read his introduction can read the 


Essayes for themselves. 
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It is perhaps permissible for the reviewer, therefore, to attempt an evalu- 
ation of Cornwallis the essayist. It would be a mistake to claim that 
Cornwallis was a great author, or even a great originator. His value rests 
rather in the fact that he was an average young English gentleman, neither 
stupid nor very brilliant, neither educated nor illiterate. In more stable 
times he might well have been successful at court, but he lacked the 
brilliance and strength to succeed against the odds imposed by the uncer- 
tainty of politics in the early part of the reign of James I. So, from time to 
time, he retreated to letters and the begetting of children, and did not suc- 
ceed over brilliantly with letters. 

His very great importance rests in the fact that for one Robert Greene, 
one Coryate, one Raleigh, one Marlowe, whom Shakspere, Donne, and 
Jonson knew, they knew some dozens of young Sir William Cornwallis’s. He 
is the genteel audience of Hamlet, he represents the young men who wooed 
with Donne’s verses, and literature was one of his humors. 

Professor Allen’s textual notes and explanatory notes are both excellent 
and in excellent form. Inconspicuous line numbers make reference to the 
notes identifying allusions and quotations instantly available. The editor 
was well acquainted with Elizabethan commonplace material, and there- 
fore attempted a series of identifications of short scraps of Latin, and mis- 
quoted scraps, which most editors would have avoided. The remarkable full- 
ness of his notes shows that he brought not only good equipment to his 
task, but a willingness to labor extensively, for there are very few quotations 
or allusions which he has not identified. At the same time he has kept his 
notes economical and without obiter dicta. 

The textual notes can be referred to page by page, or one can digest 
them as a whole and find the general nature of the variants, many of which 
are probably of printing house origin. Professor Allen’s scrupulousness in 
recording these, and the general accuracy of his work inspires complete 
trust in his text. 

ROGER E. BENNETT 
Washington, D. C. 


THe First CENTURY OF NEW ENGLAND VERSE. By Harold S. Jantz. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for 
October 1943. Worcester, Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 1943. 
Pp. 292. 


Mr. JANTz’s BOOK is unquestionably the most important study of its subject 
yet published. His historical and critical survey of early New England 
poetry is based on a richer collection of material than has been used by 
anyone else; his collection of previously unnoticed verse makes much of it 
readily accessible for the first time, and his detailed bibliography will be an 
indispensable tool for all future investigators of colonial literary history. 
The very importance of the work makes it desirable to point out its 
defects, since it is sure to become—and deservedly—a standard authority 
in its field. Some of its faults are the result of limitations of space and time. 
Mr. Jantz’s anthology of “‘newly discovered verse,” for example, omits more 
than two-thirds of what he hoped to include, but it is consoling to know 
that some of the verses excluded are to be published later. Such misspellings 
as “enfuriating” (p. 19), “risability” (p. 20), ‘‘near-centennarian” (p. 33), 
“certainy” (p. 45), and “juvenalia” (p. 87), show that either the author 
or the editors of the American Antiquarian Society worked hurriedly rather 
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than carefully, and may raise doubts as to whether the texts of the vrsees 
may not need further proofreading. 

Other more serious weaknesses in the critical section may also be 
ascribed at least in part to the necessity of working too quickly to meet a 
dead-line, and the enforced limitations of space. It is particularly to be 
regretted that Mr. Jantz was not given room enough to support his judg- 
ments by adequate quotations; too many of them are unconvincing in the 
absence of such support. The annoyingly frequent and weak use of “‘rather’’ 
—the ‘rather high cultural level” of the Puritans (p. 8), “it seems rather 
possible,” (p. 18), the “rather high quality” of Bache’s work, (p. 52), 
Russell’s “‘rather better poetry” (p. 66), a ‘‘rather outstanding” poem of 
Taylor (p. 84), and the “‘rather unbearable” quality of the youthful Cotton 
Mather (p. 101)would surely have been replaced by more precise and in- 
telligible phrasing, if the author had had more leisure for revision. Such 
leisure, probably, would also have helped him to avoid what now seem like 
exaggerations or false emphases in some of his critical statements. 

The exaggerations often seem to proceed from his enthusiasm for the 
chase. Once embarked on his quest for unpublished verse from early New 
England, he made many rewarding discoveries, but his quite proper pleasure 
in them seems now and then to have clouded his judgment. He is a little 
too harsh on previous investigators, when he says that many of their 
“‘general conclusions” and literary verdicts were ‘“‘almost worthless, since 
they left out of account so much of our finest verse (some of which flatly 
contradicts their material and critical statements).’”’ This is partly true, no 
doubt, but Mr. Jantz’s study fails to reveal much work finer than that 
considered by earlier critics, and leaves it not quite clear what earlier 
critical statements can be ‘“‘flatly contradicted” ‘on the basis of any new 
evidence he prints. It is certainly exaggeration to say that Edward John- 
son’s history is ‘a complete synthesis of the New England mind”; the 
adjective ‘‘magnificent” seems extreme as applied to: 

“At ships mast doth Christs Pastors preach, while waves like Prelats proud, 
Would fling them from their pulpits place as not by them allow’d.” 


Another type of exaggeration appears in Mr. Jantz’s statement that no 
work at all has been done on “‘the extensive variations among the different 
editions of Wigglesworth’s poems.”’ Such work has been done in at least one 
university seminar, and presumably in others, although the results have 
not been published because they did not seem important enough. It is 
true that Richard Steere “‘is almost unknown to New England biography 
and literary history,” but it is by no means sure that “when his works be- 
come better known, he will take his place among the best poets of the 
period.” The late Professor C. N. Greenough was much interested in Steere, 
and familiarized many students with his work, but neither the teacher nor 
the pupils have ventured to give Steere as high a place as Mr. Jantz claims 
for him. 

The most fundamental weakness of the critical section of this volume is 
its failure to make clear the critical standards on which it is based. Mr. 
Jantz feels that when “‘the underlying principles of [John] Wilson’s poetic 
art” are “fully understood, a much larger body of his verse will be es- 
teemed at its true value,”’ and elsewhere he seems to hold that if a poem is 
technically competent, according to a specific seventeenth-century conven- 
tion, it ipso facto has intrinsic poetic merit. He is right in believing that in 
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order to understand fully the verse of any period the reader should know 
as much as possible of the standards by which it was judged in its day; 
he is right in pointing out that much seventeenth-century New England 
writing has been misjudged by those who have tested it by standards of a 
later period; and he makes a salutary plea for the desirability of considering 
pious colonial verse in relation to the methods and standards shown in 
the work of European writers, contemporary or earlier. But it is surely not 
true that a poem is good merely because it lives up to a particular conven- 
tion or because the reasons why it has little appeal for modern readers can 
be understood. However hard it may be to define a precise standard for 
poetic excellence, it seems true that the poems which possess it are poems 
in which merits transcending adaptation to special technical devices or con- 
ventions, give a vitality proof against changing fashions. The awkward 
fact to be reckoned with by apologists for early New England verse is 
that, even judged by the technical standards its authors and first readers 
accepted, its virtues for most readers seem less than those of poetry written 
by others elsewhere under the spell of the same conventions. The poets 
whom this book rescues from neglect or oblivion are all worth rescuing but 
only a few lines stand out as major poetry. John Saffin wrote a charming 
and graceful lyric to his beloved. It is called “‘his finest lyric effort, one of 
the best of early America,” and said to have “the most artful simplicity,” 
all of which can be accepted, but “quiet perfection” seems a very strong 
phrase indeed to apply to its modest merits. It is well that Saffin, Fiske, 
Steere, the much-maligned Nicholas Noyes, and other colonial versifiers 
whom Mr. Jantz admires should be called or recalled to the attention of 
students and readers, but uncritical praise of them is hardly better than the 
even more uncritical dispraise of them or their contemporaries offered by 
earlier and less well-informed critics of colonial verse. 

In a few places Mr. Jantz’s critical and historical commentary would 
have been strengthened by more detailed study of the colonial scene. When 
he writes of four lines of Anthony Somerby (p. 40), “‘we can be sure that 
Somerby was oblivious to the humor” with which they cast “unwitting as- 
persions upon the looks of Noah’s wife’’ he forgets that the popular concep- 
tion of Noah’s wife as a highly unattractive shrew had been fixed in the con- 
sciousness of English folk for centuries, and misjudges Somerby, who was 
plainly making a stock allusion to amuse his readers. Taylor’s ‘Upon the 
Sweeping Flood” seems not to be ‘‘an enigmatic symbolization of personal 
passion” but a symbolization in personal and dramatic terms of a theo- 
logical concept—man’s sinfulness in fixing his affections on things of this 
world at the expense of divine truth. Mr. Jantz’s use of the term “common 
man,” if it is taken in the modern sense, does not fit the verse-makers to 
whom he applies it, since most of them, like Johnson, were by virtue of the 
offices they held and their standing in the community certainly of the 
socially elect in New England, even though they were neither ministers nor 
college graduates. In discussing a poem by Steere, published in 1713, 
Mr. Jantz says its plea for “the rightful enjoyment of all the beauty and 
benefits that God’s good Earth has to offer man,” is “not so anti-Puritan a 
theme as conventional opinion might lead us to believe,” since both Colman 
and Taylor wrote on the same subject. But Colman, Taylor, and Steere 
were writing when Puritanism was waning in the colonies. Colman was 
suspected of not being quite orthodox, Taylor asked that his poems be not 
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printed, and, so far as Steere goes, the adjective “‘rightful” makes his 
attitude conventional enough even for a strict Puritan of an earlier day. 

The collection of hitherto unpublished verse is well made and whets the 
appetite for more from the stock which Mr. Jantz has unearthed; the 
bibliography is the product of long and diligent labor and points the way 
to a mass of material that no future historian can neglect. One omission 
should be noted: one modern reprinting of John Wilson’s Latin poem on 
John Harvard, is listed, but E. K. Rand’s, in the Harvard Graduates M aga- 
zine, for September, 1933, is not. Both Mr. Rand’s translation of the verses 
and his comments are valuable. 

Mr. Jantz has done so much that it is perhaps ungracious to call atten- 
tion to the faults of some of it, and unreasonable to ask for more, but it is to 
be hoped that his enthusiasm will continue and that he will go on to revise 
his present book or give us others in which he can incorporate the ‘‘cor- 
rections and supplementary material”’ he asks scholars to supply him with, 
and in which he can reconsider at leisure some of his more hasty critical 
judgments and relate his study of colonial verse more closely to its immedi- 
ate social and historical background and to similar material in England and 
Europe. He is right in saying that ‘an anthology of the best and most en- 
joyable of the early verse needs to be”’ printed, and that the collected works 
of the better colonial poets should be published. Scholars should coédperate 
eagerly with him in these undertakings, and should try in every possible 
way to push further the investigation he has so admirably begun. 

KENNETH B. MuRDOCK 
Harvard University 
Four Essays ON GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Arthur E. Case. Princeton 
University Press, 1945. 5 p. 1., 133 p., $2.00. 


IN HIS EDITION of Gulliver’s Travels, which appeared in 1938, Case set forth 
briefly in his commentary his reasons for rejecting the Faulkner text of 
1735, and for using as a basis of his own text the first Motte edition of 1726 
collated with the Ford material (the letter to Motte and the interleaved 
copy of the Travels) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. But Case’s interest 
was by no means confined to textual matters, anc he proceeded—in the 
Notes and Commentary—to suggest many new interpretations of Swift’s 
specific references and of the genuine import of the satiric allegory. The 
present volume—Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels, which appeared in 1945, 
shortly before Case’s death—is essentially an amplification of the principles 
and the material underlying the 1938 edition. The first essay deals in detail 
with the textual problem, the second with points of geography and chro- 
nology; the third is an enlarged statement of Case’s interpretation of the 
satiric references; the fourth is a reassessment of the significance of the 
Travels as a whole. 

Case was a good friend of mine, and when we met—which was fre- 
quently—we spent most of the time talking Swift. There were many things 
concerning Swift scholarship and criticism that we agreed upon, and quite 
as many matters on which we vigorously disagreed. Naturally we enjoyed 
these discussions thoroughly. I am sure that Case knew almost precisely 
what my reactions to his Four Essays were likely to be, and during the short 
interval between the completion of the book and his untimely death he told 
me how much he was looking forward to my review. My deep regret is that 
what I now write will not be—as I had once hoped—the beginning of an- 
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other series of conversations between the two of us—conversations in our 
established manner, in strict privacy and with no holds barred. 

Regarding the textual problem. The earliest edition of the Travels con- 
forming in any degree to modern editorial standards is that of G. R. Dennis, 
which appeared in 1899 as Volume VIII of the Temple Scott Prose Works, 
and has been reprinted in the Bohn Library. Regarding the 1735 Faulkner 
edition as untrustworthy, Dennis used the earlier Motte edition but in- 
corporated some of Ford’s corrections. But by 1934, when Mr. John Hay- 
wood’s edition of the Travels and selected writings appeared in the None- 
such edition, many people had come—probably under the influence of 
Mr. Harold Williams’s views—to favor the Faulkner text of 1735, on the 
grounds that there is ample evidence that Swift himself attended to this 
latter text—as he had been unable to do in the case of the Motte editions. 
Similarly, Harold Williams, both in his 1940 Everyman’s edition of the 
Travels and in his 1941 edition, which takes its place as. volume XI in 
Herbert Davis’s Prose Works, uses the 1735 Faulkner text. Case’s rejection 
of the 1735 text and his return to something like the view of Dennis is, 
therefore, a challenge not only to recently prevailing views but to the 
judgment of Harold Williams, the prince of modern Swift editors. Case’s 
argument is really two-fold: he attempts to show that Swift’s participation 
in the 1735 edition was at most perfunctory, and that much of the editorial 
work for Faulkner was actually peformed by an editor other than the 
Dean, perhaps Delany; and, secondly, he undertakes to demonstrate—on 
the basis of some twenty-seven pages of collations—the inferior nature of 
the Faulkner text. One who has no qualifications as an editor of Swift and 
who has never come to close grips with these details can scarcely form a 
judgment, and his opinion is not worth much. Doubtless Mr. Williams will 
weigh the matter and sum up. It would seem to be essentially a matter of 
what one’s editorial criterion is. If preference is to be given, as a settled 
policy, to that text which Swift had an opportunity to pass on—and this has 
been Mr. Williams’s policy—the Faulker edition seems to win out, for 
Case’s arguments against any real concern on Swift’s part for the 1735 text 
seem a bit strained; and the “‘superiority” of the Motte text merely begs the 
issue. On the other hand, Case’s conclusion (page 49) that the 1726 text as 
amended by Ford comes “‘as close as is humanly possible to the book as its 
author intended it to be” when he turned it over to the publisher in 1726 
may possibly be granted. But in that case we end up with a modern text 
depending in part on editorial reconstruction, and for that reason the 
Faulkner text will still be preferred by Swift editors intent upon avoiding 
such reconstruction. 

Chapter II shows conclusively, I think, that the confused state of the 
geographical matters in the Travels is probably owing to the stupidity of 
the draughtsman hired by Motte to do the maps, and to the fact that 
Swift had no opportunity to supervise the first edition. It is possible that 
Swift never devised in his own mind as clear-cut and consistent a map as 
Case implies; but the theory that the hopeless confusion of the geographical 
details in the Travels is part of the satire is disposed of once and for all. 

Without much question the third chapter is the most notable. It is 
here that Case enlarges on his previous interpretations of Swift’s references 
and allegory, and in so doing makes the most valuable contribution of this 
kind which we have had since Sir Charles Firth’s famous essay, ‘The 
Political Significance of Gulliver’s Travels.”” Case’s basic theory—that “the 
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political allegory of the first voyage is primarily concerned with the defense 
of the conduct of the Oxford-Bollingbroke ministry’”—is not precisely 
new, but no one has previously worked out the details so fully and so vigor- 
ously. The analysis of the third voyage is even more interesting, with the 
resulting identification of Munodi as Oxford, and of Munodi’s story as an 
allegory of “the results to be expected from flighty experimental Whig 
government.” There is much else in this chapter—far too much for passing 
summary. 

But there is, in this fine third chapter, and to a greater extent in chapter 
four, a certain critical emphasis which I think should be questioned. Case is 
eager to show that there is a unity and a coherence in the Travels—in 
references, in allegory, in fundamental purpose—which have hitherto been 
missed. The composition, Case insists, in no way antedates 1721, Swift 
seeing in the bursting of the Bubble a vindication of all his anti-Whig 
theories and an opportunity to moralize and attack. The Travels, in other 
words, is to be regarded as primarily a politico-sociological treatise, couched 
in the medium of satire, and only accidentally a book of travels (p. 105). 
Here I certainly can not follow Case. What were Swift’s intentions as 
author of the Travels? There are different ways of trying to answer that 
question, but it seems to me that they all lead to answers rather different 
from Case’s. If we draw on our funded knowledge of Swift, we shall find our- 
selves unable to distinguish in any neat way between humorist, satirist, 
and the man of burning convictions on political and moral issues. If we 
go to the work itself, forgetting momentarily what we think we know of 
Swift the person—perhaps the safer approach—we find a complex work of 
literary art which, at one level, is certainly not as rigorously organ- 
ized as A Tale of a Tub, but which at another has a superb imaginative 
unity achieved in part by a certain disregard of consistency in minor de- 
tails, and in part by a convergence of parody (if the Travels isn’t, from the 
first, a mock travel book it is nothing), satire, humor, political allegory, 
and much else. There is no reason to doubt Swift’s “seriousness” of purpose 
while composing the Travels, but an artist’s seriousness of purpose encom- 
passes many moods, intentions, and interests, not all of them grave and 
grim, and not necessarily in accord with one another by purely intellectual 
standards. 

The Four Essays is a splendid contribution to Swift scholarship. It is 
weakest, it seems to me and as I have tried to suggest, in its treatment of 
the ultimate significance of the Travels. In its treatment of the political 
allegory it will put all future commentators under heavy and grateful in- 
debtedness. 

RICARDO QUINTANA 

University of Wisconsin 


Four PLays BY HOLBERG: THE Fussy MAN, THE MASKED LADIES, THE 
WEATHERCOCK, MASQUERADES. Translated from the Danish by Henry 
Alexander. With an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell, Jr. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York. 1946. x+ 202. $2.50. 


IN AN EARLIER VOLUME, Comedies by Holberg, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation published English translations of Jeppe of the Hill, The Political 
Tinker, and Erasmus Montanus. The four plays now provided date re- 
spectively 1723, 1725, 1722, and 1724. Why they are not presented in their 
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chronological order is not stated. The Introduction will be helpful to those 
who know nothing about Holberg, but it contributes little in the way of 
criticism that is not obvious. The comedies themselves will hardly interest 
the modern reader so far as their plots are concerned; the situations are 
absurdly improbable, not to say silly. Whatever charm survives arises from 
the characterization, the amusing manners, and the lively dialogue; and 
the translator’s difficult task is to convey as nearly as possible the grace, 
the appropriateness, and the raciness of the original. Professor Alexander 
has sometimes succeeded in doing so. There are, however, not a few passages 
in which his translation is somewhat deficient in accuracy, or ease, or idio- 
matic felicity, as the following instances may indicate: 


They pinch something whenever they get De har aldrig ringeste Skilling under Hen- 
hold of a penny (p. 5) derne, uden de jo klipper nogen deraf 


His chief occupation was to praise one thing (Hans) Hoved-Dytighed bestaar nu i at rose 
and then to defend something that is just the en Ting, nu igen at forsvare det 
opposite (104) 


I might have been more crazy (108) saa havde jeg end bleven galnere 
What will our Lord think (140) Hvad maa von Herre vel tenke 
Then just come in now (159) Kom kun ind da saalenge 

The calmest man (174) den Allerkaaldsindigste 


To force a man to marry against his will; you at tvinge en til at gifte sig mod sin Villie; det 
start with hell (176) er jo ikke andet end at bygge paa Helvede. 


The omission of some of the exclamation points in the original (pp. 140, 147, 
183) may seem a trivial matter, but it also lessens the liveliness of the tone. 
It might have been well to furnish translations of the quotations from the 
Latin (pp. 106, 148), as is done in popular Danish editions. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHANN CASPAR GOETHE (By F. H. Reinsch, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1946)— 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 28, #2, 
pp. vi+62, frontispiece. 


ALTHOUGH ONLY TWO of the twelve letters by Johann Caspar Goethe here 
presented are published for the first time, the remaining ten have been 
available only in such recondite or inaccessible works, or in such frag- 
mentary texts, that Goethe scholars should greet the collection with thanks. 
For example, J.C.G.’s letter of June, 1740, to the secretary of Count von 
Seckendorf has been available only in K. Wagner’s now scarce Briefe aus 
dem Freundeskreise von Goethe, Herder, Hipfner und Merck (Leipzig, 1841), 
and that of July 24, 1776, to G. F. E. Schénborn (an important communica- 
tion), only in H. J. Kessler’s Gedenkblatter an Goethe (Frankfurt, 1846). 
The two new letters are those of Dec. 2, 1727, to J. C. G.’s former teacher, 
Pastor Johann Balthasar Ritter (in Latin), and of Jan. 27, 1755, to Dr. 
Johann Philipp Burggrave. Schiiddekopf’s Briefe von Goethes Eltern, al- 
ready largely displaced by Albert Késter’s Die Briefe der Frau Rath Goethe, 
now joins the list of dispensables; there remains the problem of finding and 
collating letters addressed to Goethe’s parents. 

The thesis of Professor Reinsch’s Introduction and of his Analysis of the 
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Correspondence of J. C. G. is that Johann Caspar has been maligned by 
contemporaries—even by his own famous son—and by history. A man of 
education, unusually discerning in matters of taste, he certainly provided 
his children with the best environment and opportunities. But the almost 
unanimous designation of him as a pedant is not seriously endangered by 
the present letters. The real trouble undoubtedly lay in the disparity in age 
between J. C. G. and his wife; he was nineteen years older than she. The 
astonishing thing is not that Wolfgang felt closer to his mother, but rather 
that father and son managed to remain on fairly normal terms of respect 
and affection. It may be that J. C. G. was not a pedant, a household tyrant, 
a disciplinarian, etc. But the fact that the great majority of the authorities 
cited by Reinsch have followed the son’s estimate of his father (a less sharp 
judgment than that of Merck, which Reinsch quite properly refuses to ac- 
cept at face value) shows that history must frequently be reduced to rela- 
tivistic terms. 

The publication is well-documented with useful notes. It is well-printed, 
containing only one minor slip: on p. 41, in the English translation of 
J. C. G.’s letter to Schénborn, we find the second m of ““Emmendingen” 
omitted, whereas the original omits the first (p. 54). Such cleanliness is 
notable in these days of typographical difficulties. 
ROBERT T. CLARK, JR. 
The University of Texas 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH GOETHE Soctrety, N.S. vol. xv, Papers 
Read Before the Society in 1944, ed. L. A. Willoughby: Printed for the 
Society by William Lewis: Cardiff, 1946. 

THIS VALUABLE little volume is the first to appear from the English Goethe 

Society since the lights went out in the second conflict of the nations. 

Dedicated to the memory of H. G. Fiedler, known in America as the editor 

of the Oxford Book of German Verse, it is an earnest of reawakened interest 

after the silence imposed by arms upon the arts, and as such it provides a 

favorable augury for the future of Goethe studies—and of German studies 

in general—in postwar England. 

The first contribution, ‘““The Faust Legend and the Idea of the Devil,” 
by Dorothy L. Sayers, who is known to American readers less as a German- 
ist than as a dramatist and novelist, is written from the standpoint of the 
humanistic creative artist. Her play, The Devil to Pay, which was prevented 
from becoming widely known because it appeared just before the outbreak 
of the war, is a recent link in the chain of Faust-books. In her paper she 
reexamines the bases of the most significant characterizations of the Devil, 
among which Goethe’s Faust and Dante’s Divina Commedia stand out, along 
with Milton’s Paradise Lost, as types of world-views of the problem of evil; 
in the process she throws an interesting light on the creative impulses that 
produced her play. In spite of the fact that Goethe suffers, and Dante gains, 
in Miss Sayers’s analysis of the problem, her paper is very well worth 
reading. 

The second paper, Edna Purdie’s carefully written contrast between 
the diaries of Hebbel and Grillparzer, suffers because of its position (a purely 
historical accident, since it was the second paper read before the Society in 
1945). But the spectacle of these two self-centered diarists, gifted chiefly 
with mediocrity, and worrying about the loss of that, need not blind us to 
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Professor Purdie’s scholarship, which has already been demonstrated in 
her Friedrich Hebbel (Oxford, 1932). It is merely that Hebbel and Grill- 
parzer seem somehow so futile between considerations of ultimate good 
and evil, as discussed by Miss Sayers, and considerations of ultimate poetic 
art, as discussed by L. A. Willoughby in his ““The Image of the Horse and 
Charioteer in Goethe’s Poetry.” For Willoughby’s paper, though limited 
to these two images in their chronological occurrence in Goethe’s lyrics and 
drama, deftly shows that a great poet knows what poetry is all about; it is 
the province of poetry to use “primordial images” for dynamic effective- 
ness, and of that province Goethe was governor from very early to very 
late in his artistic life. 

The fourth and fifth contributions, E. L. Stahl’s “Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften,”’ and Elizabeth M. Wilkinson’s ‘‘Goethe’s Tasso: the Tragedy of a 
Creative Genius,” suffer slightly from an overemphasis on the conception 
of genre—a consideration which frequently bothered Goethe in theory, but 
not in his best practice, as Wilhelm Meister, Faust, and the free-rhythmic 
lyrics amply demonstrate. Stahl tells us that the moral-chemical analogy 
was modified as Die Wahlverwandtschaften emerged from the original 
Novelle planned for inclusion in the Wanderjahre into the full-fledged novel 
as we have it, and that the bold experiment—that of introducing ‘“‘a rather 
undistinguished, an almost colourless figure,” namely, Ottilie, and of allow- 
ing her to develop to the peak of a moral apotheosis through a supreme 
act of will—is successful. He concludes: “In its wise and impartial treat- 
ment of human life and in its technical accomplishment, Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften represents a summit of Goethe’s art.”’ But this conclusion can 
not hold, and the reason why it can not hold is that both Goethe and his 
critic have assumed a much greater difference between lyrical, dramatic, 
and prose-narrative forms than actually exists. Impartiality translated into 
artistic terms is simply dullness, and technical accomplishment is effective- 
ness; the fate of this novel has been to attain the one and fall far short of 
the other. 

With Tasso, on the other hand, Goethe failed to draw such close genre- 
distinctions. Lyric and drama are inextricably intertwined. The fact that 
the resulting drama, like Hamlet, exists on several levels, each valuable in 
itself, is largely due to Goethe’s serene ignoring of stupid genre-rules. (It is 
interesting to note that Herder was kept au courant of the development of 
Tasso.) Professor Wilkinson very ably demonstrates the several levels of the 
play. The final evidence to prove that it is after all a tragedy, with catharsis 
and so forth, while ingenious, is really not necessary, though it may serve 
to convince those who adhere to the rationalistic view of poetry that Tasso 
is a fine work. 

In conclusion, this volume contains a Chronicle, with a necrology, a 
short but useful bibliography, a letter from Professor Wahl concerning the 
state of the Goethe-house in Weimar, and other war-damaged monuments 
of literary importance. The last note on the last page shows the thinness 
of the ashes from which the phoenix is now arising: “Most of the Society’s 
stock of Publications was destroyed by enemy action during the air-raids 
of September 1940... . ” 

ROBERT T. CLARK, JR. 


The University of Texas 
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HerInricH HEINE: “THE SEA AND THE HILLs’”. THE HARZ JOURNEY AND 
THE NortH SEA, Translated by Frederic T. Wood. Boston: Chapman & 
Grimes, Inc., 1946, 133 pp. $2.50. 


HEINE HIMSELF, in the Gestdndnisse, I believe, is authority for the state- 
ment that all women writers write with one eye on the paper and the other 
on some man. The passage comes to mind on sitting down to write the pres- 
ent review, for regardless of gender, all translators of Heine (and the re- 
viewer speaks both advisedly and sympathetically) perforce keep one eye 
on the original and the other on a public which defies definition. Who, we 
may well ask, is going to be interested in buying and reading Heine in 
English? 

The answer is perhaps not so far to seek as may first appear. A small 
public will be recruited from those who, knowing no German, still wish to 
experience Heine as nearly first-hand as possible. For these, the language 
barrier must be removed by a translation into smooth, idiomatic English, 
one which still preserves the charm of Heine’s style. This, in large measure, 
Professor Wood has accomplished, at least so far as the prose half of this 
volume is concerned. Besides these readers, there will exist an even smaller 
segment of the reading public desirous of reéxperiencing just such a work as 
Die Harzreise. Having read it in school in the days when it was a popular 
class selection, their German is probably too rusty to admit of a tussle with 
the original. For them, this translation is especially to be recommended. 

Aside from this latter relatively minor consideration, however, one is 
almost inclined to regret Professor Wood’s choice of text, even more than 
the improvised title. Die Harzreise, despite its undeniable charms, creaks 
perceptibly; its particular brand of private humor, restricted even in 
Heine’s day to a relatively small circle, can not be expected these many 
generations later to win its way into the affections and to appeal to the sense 
of humor of out-and-out jaded tastes, nor even to those readers who know 
Mark Twain’s or Katherine Mansfield’s satires of the German scene. One 
can think of more topical works of Heine. But the desire was apparently to 
give a sampling of the earlier still largely romantic writings, of their beauty 
and their satiric bite, their realism and imagination, in both vehicles: prose 
and poetry. As such, the translator’s choice becomes understandable. The 
title, albeit ingenious, at first somewhat bewilders even the Heine scholar 
till he glimpses the sub-titles. Unfortunately the new coinage conveys little 
to either type of reader: nothing to one who already knows Heine—except 
a sense of unfamiliarity—, and a not altogether true first impression to 
admirers-in-the-making. 

As to verse translation, a certain adherence to a dictum of nil disputan- 
dum might fairly be observed. After all, it is a matter of individual choice 
whether one wishes to translate Heine into a more modern idiom or, even 
at the risk of losing some immediacy, to call, as Professor Wood has chosen 
to do, the Byronic spirit from the vasty deep. If the reviewer found occa- 
sional lines of the North Sea in this rendition a bit stilted with their con- 
scious archaisms and their frequent inversions, he is none the less happy 
that the task was undertaken and that both works, under any title, are 
available in so attractive a format. One thing may definitely be said (and 
this contradicts my own basically conservative objection to the use of a 
title not to be found in Heine’s works) and it is this: Heine will emerge after 
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a reading of these two selections in their present accurate and far more than 
merely adequate English as a gifted observer of landscape and seascape, a 
sensitive and selective impressionist, and a superb word-painter. 
HERMAN SALINGER 
The University of Kansas City 


Byron’s Don Juan, A Critical Study. By Elizabeth French Boyd. Rutgers 
University Press, 1945. $3.50. 


THE FLOWERING OF Byron’s GENIUS, STUDIES IN Byron’s Don JUAN. 
By Paul Graham Trueblood. Stanford University Press, 1945. $2.50. 


From VENICE, September 15, 1817, as he was completing Childe Harold, 
Byron wrote to Murray, “I fear that I shall never do better.” It had been 
a beautiful pilgrimage, the grand tour, Waterloo to Rome, history, art, and 
nature in panoramic upheaval as never before or since in poetic stanzas. 
And Childe Harold had risen continually into its own kind of song. It was 
very true that Byron would never do better. 

Four days later, as Miss Boyd records, Lord Kinnaird read to him and 
Hobhouse some Frere Brothers Pulcian rhyming and in January Hobhouse 
took back to Murray Byron’s Beppo, to be printed within the month. 
Byron’s immediate return to satire, when he had exhausted sentiment, typi- 
cal of his life, also proved to be the pattern of composition in Don Juan. 
Miss Boyd’s examination of what is usually regarded as his greatest per- 
formance—and it is typical of Byron that his greatest could not be his 
best—takes vivid account of its sources in Byron’s experience and reading, 
of resemblances to the tone of his conversation, of all that can be put into 
a set of prefaces and large footnotes to heighten a reader’s interest in one 
of the three longest English poems. Among the attempts of recent scholar- 
ship to tell how a great poem got written this takes eminent place. There is 
a masterly chapter on “Don Juanism,” obviously the heart of the subject 
and far more a literary than a sociological matter. Miss Boyd can deal with 
the naive question of whether Byron himself knew anything about love; or 
whether the epic has a central theme. She says that the theme is nature vs. 
civilization. The espisodes have as much to do with the kind of love thereby 
involved as, let us say, most records of civilized history. An epic of this kind, 
a medley created by life’s dissonances, will have its own progress, a lot of 
stir, a lot of business, “headlong volubility,” high moments and low, and 
more especially a continual stirring of the mixture. It will not move toward 
a known end, a sack of Troy, a funeral pyre in Jutland. Byron had no idea 
how many cantos Don Juan might run to. He told several people what 
would happen at the end, but whether in England or Spain seemed uncer- 
tain. It was still getting along in true satura fashion toward nowhere when 
he put down his pen and let civilization finish the adventure in her own way 
by killing off the author in her cause of liberty and Greece. 

No career of a poet has meant more to the imagination of Europe, and 
the public has been luckier in Byron’s biographers than in the case of any 
other English poet. Partly because Byron is the complete letter writer, the 
Coleridge-Prothero thirteen volumes will continue to satisfy most of our 
wishes. Except for Don Juan. Of this there is still no fully annotated edition. 
This fact, at once an opportunity and a handicap, inspires both Miss Boyd 
and Mr. Trueblood to think of their theses for the doctorate as leading on 
to greater things. 
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Mr. Trueblood’s businesslike work, undertaken at Duke University on 
the suggestion of Professor White that “the positive import” of Byron’s 
masterpiece of social criticism “‘has never received adequate recognition,” 
contains one very valuable section. Of the book’s 180 pages 70 summarize 
the periodical reviews appearing from 1819 to 1824. This extraordinary 
matter has never been so well presented. Since the import of these reviews, 
seventeen of which are unlisted in the Coleridge edition of the poems, is 
practically ‘‘negative,” a chapter follows on the “positive import’”’ of the 
satire. An impressive list of its many passages of ‘‘true poetry” might have 
convinced Byron (and possibly Matthew Arnold) that the piece has more to 
it than even Byron was in the habit of claiming. This chapter, ‘The Signifi- 
cance of Don Juan,” is a detailed description of Byron’s varied interests, 
varying point of view, and it may well be thought of by its author as a pos- 
sible preface for a critical edition. Such an edition is in time inevitable. 

Meanwhile it must be to Miss Boyd that one will turn for a study of 
the poem as a whole, in the multiplicity, the ramifications, of Byron’s life 
and reading. Her work is full of significant and charming phrase. It pre- 
serves, through all the intricacies of social and literary reference, the poetry, 
the humor, the impact of Byron’s great topic. It is one of those rare pieces 
of scholarly analysis that constantly increases in the mind a sense of the 
whole. Don Juan is a better poem after one has read it, Byron a greater 
poet. The great portrait of Byron by Maurois and the more careful one by 
Ethel Mayne are widely essential. But here is something as closely pre- 
pared, and something that brings us even closer to the texture of his Italian 
life. The emotions and the intellect all grow clearer. The best chapters, and 
this reviewer has enjoyed them beyond anything in recent Byron annals, 
are the short one on “‘Don Juanism,” and the long one, in close continuation, 
on “Byron’s Library and his Reading.” 

Neither she nor Mr. Trueblood encroaches on Mr. Chew’s bibliocritical 
preserve, Byron in England. They extend that domain. They both received 
his appreciative attention in a review that concluded: “Both are competent 
and commendable examples of academic monographs.”’ Miss Boyd’s book 
was the occasion of a full page essay in The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment which also concluded academically, that her “chapters on the back- 
ground, composition and philosophy of the poem will be particularly service- 
able to future editors. As old Carlyle would say: “It is all work, forgotten 
work, this clock-towered, walled-in, academic world.” 

R. A. RIcE 


Wesleyan University 


Tue Lyric Cycle IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Helen Meredith Mustard 
(Columbia University Germanic Studies No. 17) New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 276. $3.00. 

To THE NAMES of Helene Herrmann and Elisabeth Reitmeyer, recognized 

in the field of analysis of lyric form, that of Helen M. Mustard can now 

safely be added. The Lyric Cycle in German Literature is not only more com- 
prehensive than any previous examination of the cyclic form; the author 
also goes, for every work treated, beyond her predecessors. She does take, 
however, from Joachim Miiller the criteria for her theory, and the high- 
lights for her history of the lyric cycle. In fact, one might call this book the 
competent elaboration of the sketchy principles which J. Miiller compressed 


into twenty pages. 
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The author avoids definitions. It is only inductively, in the course of 
her narrative (starting with the seventeenth century), that she develops her 
distinctions between cyclic tendency and cycle proper, between static and 
dynamic, accidental and organic, arranged and composed, variation and 
development cycles, and so forth. 

With Novalis’s Hymnen an die Nacht we reach a first climax of the his- 
tory. ‘‘The famous collection is the first in which the cyclic form seems to be 
an organic outgrowth of the content” (p. 30). The numerous other Romantic 
cycles are only “clusters of poems or chains of poems” (57). “The Cycle in 
Goethe” is treated next, and there are fine pages on the Somette and Buch 
Suleika. In the chapters on “The Flowering of the Narrative Cycle” 
Miiller (-Schubert)’s Schéne Miillerin is elaborated ‘con amore.’ The expo- 
sition of Heine is masterful, though the judgments are a little strict. 

In many instances the energetic formulations and discriminations may 
invite disagreement. The author writes with great sobriety, at times a little 
rationalistically. Only as it were by oversight does she reveal her mature 
discernment in poetical values. The analysis is always based on the poetry 
itself, only secondarily on biographical and other information. The docu- 
mentation is impeccable. 

Another virtue—at least in the eyes of the present reviewer—is the 
rhythmical progress of the book. Not all works are treated alike. A work 
here and there is made to represent a whole group. In no chapter will the 
reader looking for ‘Héhe- und Ruhepunkte’ be disappointed. And the ad- 
vance is intrinsically interesting, especially from the chapters on the Narra- 
tive Cycle to “The Cycle as an Art Form” (Lenau, Droste, Keller), from 
that to ‘The Rise of the Complex Cycle” (Holz, Mombert), and from that 
to the last, ‘“The Cycle in the Twentieth Century” (George, Rilke). When 
it comes to the last chapters, one is no longer even tempted to disagree. 
Summary judgments, such as “Stefan George is perhaps the most out- 
standing cyclic poet of German literature” (214), or “Das Studenbuch is 
perhaps the most spontaneous cycle ever written” (234), or “‘the Sonette an 
Orpheus are, to my mind, the most satisfying cycle discussed in this inves- 
tigation” (244) are substantiated in ample and penetrating analyses. 

To mention some things one misses: Hdlderlin’s name does not occur. 
The most popular cycle of the nineteenth century is snobbishly ignored. 
I am speaking of the lyrics in Trompeter von Sdckingen. In them ‘The 
Flowering of the Narrative Cycle” has run to seed. Certainly the twelve 
Lieder Jung Werners,”’ from “‘Als ich zum erstenmal dich sah” to “‘Behiiet 
dich Gott! es wir zu schén gewesen,” are a cycle ‘kunstgerecht’ in every 
respect. Seriously however: it is a pity that this level-headed interpreter did 
not discuss the Duineser Elegien; nobody has a better chance of discovering 
a plausible structure in them. 

Miss Mustard is slightly biased against her predecessors. Her similarity 
to Reitmeyer (40, 65) is greater than she admits. Some notes against Belart 
(94) are not necessary. For her own working method it is an excellent senti- 
ment which makes her say: “Only in the very broadest, and consequently 
almost meaningless, sense could this be called a cycle” (35). But “he uses 
it in a very broad sense, so broad that it lacks any significance” (178) is 
a not quite fair remark against W. Brecht, who had different aims. 

The strength of the book is not in its constructiveness or systematiza- 
tion; it is in its analyses of individual works. The ‘‘Conclusion” at the end 
does not do justice to the reliable and authoritative book—just as the heter- 
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ogeneous Bibliography (257-269) gives no idea of how sporadic the previous 
contributions to the topic had been, nor how thorough and yet autonomous 
the author has been in using these contributions of her precursors. With sure 
hand she has traced a complex cycle of chapters with variations of method 
but unfaltering progress of the theme. 
NORBERT FUERST 
University of Wisconsin 


Works oF Love. By S¢ren Kierkegaard. Translated by David F. and Lillian 
Marvin Swenson. Princeton Press, 1946, and A KIERKEGAARD AN- 
THOLOGY. Edited, with notes, by Robert Bretall, Princeton, 1946. 


CERTAINLY the Works of Love is one of Sgren Kierkegaard’s most signifi- 
cant volumes. As the title should indicate, it depicts a kind of Christian 
ethic. It is constituted by two volumes, here published in one. The first 
includes five long discourses, each of which is eminently reflective. Together 
these render in the categories of thought the Christian meaning of the deeds 
of love. The second volume includes ten discourses which do the same but 
in a slightly different manner. This group is more sermonic and descriptive. 
Each discourse is derived from a New Testament phrase concerning love. 

Because Kierkegaard’s thought is so well knit, his books admit of no 
cursory summary and none will here be attempted. Instead attention will 
be directed to several aspects of this volume which in turn characterize his 
entire literature. 

The Works of Love evinces striking clarity and precision of thought and 
expression. Only philosophical genius can lay claim to such. The author’s 
foreword promises that this work shall be understood “slowly but also 
easily...” . For the serious reader Kierkegaard is a master etcher of 
thought who lets each line and page clear away the circumstantial, the triv- 
ial, the accidental, until finally a distinct concept stands forth. There is an 
artistry here too; for the Danish thinker holds the idea fast while the reader 
clears his own mind of obstacles and if one is patient and ready, the idea 
emerges. Rarer still is such exactness and skill in the service of religious 
inquiry. Unlike many contemporary thinkers intent upon exact meaning, 
Kierkegaard is unwilling to limit his concerns to the superficial aspects of 
life in order to achieve it. And if men have any complaint against Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish man of letters, it might well be that he is too clear rather 
than too obscure, which ironic twist ought to remind us of our inveterate 
taste for self-protection even at the expense of what is often most impor- 
tant. 

Ideas are of no significance unless they are well-ordered, and Kierke- 
gaard values, as every thinker must, thought which is without contradic- 
tion. The remarkable coherence and consistency of his thought is the second 
noteworthy trait. The thread of thought within this volume proves to be, 
however, the same thread running through Kierkegaard’s entire literary 
output. And to the reader’s great surprise there is a consistency in all 
thirty-odd works, which consistency is as rare in the realm of the intellect 
as it is in the realm of moral endeavor. This volume, written in 1847, though 
complete and understandable in itself, has still deeper significance when it 
is viewed as a chapter in a long work. The totality of Kierkegaard’s work 
represents not another system of thought but a detailed education in what 
it means to be a Christian. The purity of heart and singularity of aim char- 
acterizing Kierkegaard, the author, give his volumes a structure of thought 
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which is purged of all extraneous and contradictory content. This volume, 
Works of Love, does for an aspect of Christian living what earlier works had 
done for faith, dread, sin, etc. When one remembers that most of us attain 
continuity so rarely and then for such short periods, Kierkegaard stands 
forth as one of the very greatest thinkers of all time. 

But to say this is still to omit what is intrinsic to Kierkegaard’s author- 
ship. For Kierkegaard aimed to write neither theological nor philosophical 
treatises nor does he do so. An American poet has said about him that if 
one listens to him one will weep. This is a fitting tribute except that all need 
not weep. But passionately respond one must! Tremendous enthusiasm and 
passion enliven one’s spirits as one reads his thought-filled pages. Perhaps 
only Plato and Augustine have succeeded so well in combining formal thought 
with profound passion and feeling. Kierkegaard permits his words to stir 
one’s subjective being as well as to delineate concepts. His genius is evident 
again in the consonance he achieves between the mode of apprehending, 
the requisite state of mind, and the idealities involved. Kierkegaard lets 
the reader leisurely find himself and when he does the search for truth is not 
answered by Kierkegaard—instead, one is motivated by need, by passion, 
by enthusiasm occasioned by this author’s words and one is disciplined, 
and closely, by rigorous dialectical argument and stringent definition. As 
logical and as clear as he is, Kierkegaard never forgets that man must will 
and feel as well as think. In order to act one must have passion. All of this 
he knows and understands in his own person. One can only thank him for 
sharing his understanding on these matters. 

Mr. Steere has written an introduction to this volume which robs 
Kierkegaard of no lustre despite its critique but says very little for Mr. 
Steere. Certainly it is Mr. Steere’s task to tell us about the “‘charismatic 
Christian community” and Christian social ethics rather than the Danish 
thinker’s. It took Kierkegaard much reflection and a great deal of religious 
living to be able to write about an individual’s responsibility in the matter 
of Christian love. How much more it would take to get what Mr. Steere 
(and Reinhold Niebuhr) asks, Kierkegaard apparently did not live long 
enough or profoundly enough to know. We must await the critics’ contri- 
bution here. 

The joint efforts of David F. Swenson and his widow, Lillian Marvin 
Swenson, have made this translation possible. Detailed care and an interest 
in literary style were here combined to produce an excellent English text, 
worthy, as only the Swenson translations are, of Kierkegaard’s unmatched 
Danish prose. 

Robert Bretall has edited A Kierkegaard Anthology, a volume of almost 
five hundred pages, which includes selections from sixteen different works. 
Except for Mr. Hollander’s Selections from the Writings of Kierkegaard, this 
is the only Kierkegaard anthology in English. There are, however, several 
in Danish and German and at least two in French. 

Kierkegaard in anthology form is interesting and even exciting. But 
whatever the principle by which an editor may choose selections the result 
would probably be the same—a Kierkegaard anthology gives one the im- 
pression that the Danish thinker is superficial. Nothing could actually be 
further from the truth. Kierkegaard himself believed that it would take at 
least as long to digest his books as it took to write them, and assuming that 
he is right, this would mean years of reflective reading. But even if this 
anthology or any other cannot serve as a substitute for more sustained 
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reading, it may serve the purpose of attracting readers. The startling variety 
of approaches and points of view, the extravagances of style, the demands 
of the religious life, the criticisms of the age, the rich esthetic feeling—all 
of these and more are here and ought to be the means of gaining Kierkegaard 
a hearing. And while Mr. Bretall gives Kierkegaard ample space to display 
the many strings in his instrument, the single religious aim is not forgotten. 
The esthetic never overshadows the religious ‘telos’ of the literature. 

Certain comments contributed by the editor ought to give the reader 
cause for question. Mr. Bretall’s remarks about Kierkegaard’s definition of 
the truth (pp. 108, 117, 282) do not seem to take into account the fact that 
he believed in what logicians call propositional truth. This kind of truth is 
not disparaged; instead religious and ethical truth is deemed to be some- 
thing different than propositional truth. Furthermore, the pseudonymity 
and indirect communication practiced by Kierkegaard seem to be taken 
too lightly by Mr. Bretall. The definition of truth Kierkegaard proposed 
complicates this issue enormously, and by itself this does not permit one to 
say that a selection of his books gives one directly a picture of his “‘intellec- 
tual and spiritual development” (p. vii). And whatever consolation one may 
find in reading Kierkegaard and saying he “was anything but an ascetic,” 
the fact seems to me doubtful and if true irrelevant. Israel Levin’s and 
Henriette Lund’s testmonies (pp. 173-174) are of questionable value, es- 
pecially in relation to Kierkegaard’s most religious days, and one still has 
to deny oneself—and this according to Kierkegaard too—in order to be a 
Christian. When Kierkegaard spent all of his energies in the attempt to 
introduce a severe honesty and the lofty demands of Christianity into our 
consciousness, it certainly seems unwise to confuse ourselves again by con- 
solations which make our mediocrity normative. Kierkegaard is so pointed, 
so sharp, so articulating in these matters and of what significance is it to 
lose his meaning by extenuating circumlocutions? Kierkegaard has sug- 
gested that New Testament commentaries are sophisticated means of get- 
ting the N. T. to say what one wills, and, sad to say, certain of Mr. Bretall’s 
comments seem to do the same (cf. p. 283, re Works of Love; pp. 340-341, 
re Sickness unto Death; pp. 434-436, re The Attack Upon “‘Christendom’’). 

Again the Princeton University Press must be thanked for publishing 
two fine volumes. Each exemplifies the highest standards of craftsmanship 
and editing. A few minor errors have crept into the anthology. The follow- 
ing names are mispelled: Hong, Grundtvig, Michelsen (pp. 483, 249, 486) 
and a half-dozen other errata were noted (pp. 129, 160, 244, 259, 344, 419, 
420); but these do not detract from the excellence of the volume. 

PauL L. HOLMER 


University of Minnesota 
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